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“The greatest period of theatre con- 
struction and remodeling since 1928 
will begin the day building materials 


are released.” 7 


Just before the war there were approxi- 
mately 15.000 motion picture theatres 
in the United States. consistently gross- 
ing close to one billion dollars a year. 
Their outlay for operating supplies and 
replacement of equipment and furnish- 
ings averaged $50,000,000 annually. 


Normally around 1,000 theatres are 
built or substantially modernized each 
year, with an expenditure of $35.000.000 
to $15.000,000 for construction and be- 
tween $9,000,000 and $10,000,000 for 
equipment, not including air condition- 
ing which alone represents from $8,000 
to $11,000 per installation. 

o 
The many war-stimulated improvemerts 
in both sound and film projection, in 
auditorium seating, lighting and air 
conditioning will depend for their full 
utilization on scientific re-design of the 
exhibition structure. 

. 
The Record serves the than who today 
is drawing plans and writing specifica- 
tions for tomorrow's theatre building 


market. e 


How completely the Record covers 
architect-engineer activity is evident 
from the fact that every architectural 
office working on a hospital project 
for V-Day during the period June 1, 
1943 to March 1, 1944 (verified by 
Dodge Reports) is subscribing to 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
The total value of the V-Day hospital 
projects worked on by these RECORD 
subscribers during the nine months 
was $85,880,442. 
This is one reason why the Record 
shows an advertising increase of 53°% 
for the first quarter of 1944 over the 
same period in 1943, 
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A POSTWAR 
PROFIT PICTURE 


During these war years there has been virtually no new construction or 
remodeling in the motion picture theatre field. 


New building. renovation and replacement are all held up pending the 
release of construction materials. 
But owners, operators, investors are planning for the great development 
that must come early in the post-war period, are selecting sites, buying 
properties and today are working with architect-engineers on a huge V-Day 
planning program. 

Dodee Reports show at least 199 V-Day theatre projects amounting to 
$21.798.000 are now in architect-engineers’ hands for designing and 
specifying. 

To stimulate this activity, and to provide both theatre operators and archi- 
tect-engineers with the newest information on modern design and equip- 
ment, the combined staffs of Motion Picture Herald and Architectural 
Record have prepared a comprehensive study of “The Motion Pictur 
Theatre of Tomorrow.” 

This study will be a major editorial feature of both publications in June. 
The Record covers the architect-engineer group which is planning and 
writing specifications for post-war theatre development— 


It is their work-book— 


Its advertising pages are as important to them as its editorial content— 
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And in June the Record’s advertising pages provide manufacturers with 2 
£ pa; } 


unique opportunity to share in this huge market now in the making. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed 
hy the news-gathering and market 
gauging facilities of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, provides its Architect- 
Engineer readers with a service of 
information which no other pub- 
lication can render. It provides the 
Advertiser with an economical and 
effective means of selling this group 
—the most important in the building 
world of today—and of tomorrow. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, 
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NEXT MONTH 


¢ “Postwar planning” is beginning to seem pretty 

nackneyed, which may be why the president of 
. important industrial company prefers another 
em—one he invented himself. However, his 
my |) goes considerably deeper than terminol- 
gy. He will tell all about it in these pages next 
bonth in a surprisingly frank exposition. 


and practically ese:ybody does, 
sue catalogs. After that chore is out of the 
ay, comes the knotty problem—of getting ade- 
late distribution for it. Some companies just 
pal the catalog out to customers and prospects. 
thers, particularly those which invest large 
ums In catalogs, want some guarantee of use 
he advertising manager of a company in the 
tter classification will describe his distribution 


methods 


e Anybody can, 





* Should the advertising manager ce.ve himself 

niche in his company’s relations with sub-con- 
factors? One advertising man thinks this offers 
‘valuable outlet for the specialized talents of 
Fiose in the guild, and he tells just how it can 
¢ done, particularly in the case of contract 
trminations, where accurate coordination is the 
primary need 
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Excellent. A very fine application Here is a familiar product by a The top photograph spots this A very good ad. The simpie illus- 
view of the product in use plus a familiar company ond the ad is immediately as a condenser ad. tration showing the inside of the 


close-up of the tube. The photo- very factual. Very good. The lower photograph is an in- product, without any extensive 
graph stops me right away. teresting internal view. This is claims, gets my attention fast. 
very good. 
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(Left) Very good for a small space. Shows This is a fine ad. They show what is available and where. you An excellent photograph which 
compact testing bench with adequate de- can get it. It prompts me to check our Rochester distributor on tells a complete story. Engineers 
scription, this material. like application photographs. 
(Right) Excellent picture of the product and 

tells me | can get it. Very good. 
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Plastics always interest me. | al- Good. A photographic illustration Here is an excellent installation Very good interior view. | like 
ways look ot ads like this, | like like this always gets my attention. photograph which avoids obvious equipment views of this nature. 
the pictorial treatment here. They give the pertinent features accentuation and shows applica- 

about the product. tion of-the control, Splendid. 
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Now Is Time for Government Agencies 
to Release Marketing Data 


Postwar planning grievously handicapped 


by a paucity of authoritative statistics 


By VERGIL D. REED 


Associate Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company 
Former Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census 


@ AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN are 
today more conscious of the real value 
of Census statistics as a basic tool in 
planning their op- 
erations than at 
any other time in 
the country’s his- 
tory. The fact 
that they have not 
been able during 
the last two years 
to get most of the 
statistical informa- 
tion which came to 
them as a matter 
of course in the 
peacetime years 
has emphasized their need for it. 





Dr. Reed 


The hundreds of letters received by 
the Bureau of the Census during the 
last year from business men in all 
parts of the United States demon- 
Strate this. 


Industry’s war and postwar needs 
for facts are merely its commonly rec- 
mized peacetime needs greatly intensi- 


fied. Conditions change more rap- 
idly. The changes are extreme in 
character. The chances for error in 


judgment are greater. Bad decisions 
are always more costly and dangerous 
durine war or reconstruction than in 
peace 

Within a few weeks after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, publication of sta- 


tistics on American industries began 
to be restricted and soon was largely 
suspended for security reasons. At 
the same time, however, the actual 
collection of facts and figures was 
“retooled,” and expanded in a manner 
of speaking, to provide an even greater 
amount of current information on 
the industrial activity of the nation. 
Intelligent direction of our war effort 
was otherwise impossible. 


Major emphasis was immediately 
placed upon tracing the flow of ma- 
terials into and through the indus- 
tries concerned with production of 
goods for war-making. Those responsi- 
ble for planning and guiding the war 
program needed such information to 
fix allotments of raw materials and 
priorities for the manufacture of 
items most needed for the war effort. 


Officials of the Federal government 
who have been using the facilities of 
the Bureau of the Census for collect- 
ing and compiling industrial statis- 
tics have not been unaware of private 
industry’s legitimate need for these 
statistics. They also were aware, how- 
ever, that Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito 
could use the same facts for less legiti- 
mate objects. To reconcile these con- 
flicting pressures was impossible, so 
secrecy was the watchword until re- 
cent developments have permitted a 
relaxation of security restrictions in 
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so far as to permit publication of 
summary statistics for certain selected 
industries. 


Facts for Industry 


As a result of this decision, indus- 
trial statistics now are being issued 
by the War Production Board through 
the Census Bureau in a series of an- 
nual and quarterly summaries and 
monthly releases under the general 
title of “Facts for Industry.” These 
releases consolidated statistical infor- 
mation collected by the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Bureau of the Census, 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, the For- 
est Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and, occasionally, statis- 
tics collected by other agencies. In 
sequence, as the occasion justifies, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will issue industry analyses 
and other interpretative material. 
Since the Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are both members of the De- 
partment of Commerce organization 
their work is coordinated advan- 
tageously. 


The statistical information being 
released in the “Facts for Industry” 
series is similar to the data collected 
and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census as the product of the now- 
suspended biennial Census of Manu- 
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factures, and quite like certain 
monthly reports of its Current Sta- 
tistical Service, some of which have 
been issued without lapse during the 
last two years of restricted publica- 
tion. While the biennial Census of 
Manufactures provided detailed cov- 
erage for all industries every other 
year, present emphasis is on monthly 
and quarterly production, stocks, and 
consumption data, annually summar- 


ized, rather than a total census at 
two-year intervals. 

In a recent article in “Domestic 
Commerce,” monthly magazine of 


the Department of Commerce, Census 
Director J. C. Capt stated: 

“The Census Bureau’s wartime sur- 
veys of industry have been aimed en- 
tirely at getting the facts required 
for the maximum production of 
goods for the fighting fronts and of 
essential items for civilian use. These 
statistics are collected under the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act. Under its au- 
thority, the regular biennial manufac- 
tures censuses for 1941 and 1943 
were suspended to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort and expense in both 
the Federal government and industry. 


Guiding War Work 


“The statistics now being released 
have been extracted from surveys 
originally conducted for the use of 
the War Production Board for admin- 
istrative work in conjunction with 
the war program. They enabled War 
Production Board representatives to 
keep a running check on goods actu- 
ally produced and of raw materials 
consumed in their manufacture. Al- 
location of strategic materials to the 
most vital production agencies had to 
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This shows a sample pack of cards being sorted by means of a needle to set up relationships 
in a visual analysis of material available on punch cards in the Bureau of the Census, as 
described in the accompanying article 


be based on concrete knowledge of 
available stockpiles and existing or 
potential capacity output, in addi- 
tion to estimates of requirements. 
“These current data have been used 
by the war agencies in planning poli- 
cies with respect to the following: 
(1) development of new production 
facilities; (2) conservation of mate- 
rials and manpower through limita- 
tion orders affecting nonessential or 
less important civilian commodities; 
(3) stockpiling critical materials usu- 
ally obtained from Axis-dominated 
areas; (4) reducing excessive inven- 
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raph of a sample pack of cards shows how notches in the edges fall into grooves 


(dark lines) when relationships between items coded on the cards are examined by the visual 
analysis method which has been developed in the Bureau of the Census 
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tories of domestic materials; (5) sub- 
stitution programs; (6) changes in 
procurement programs; (7) contract 
termination, and (8)  reconversion, 
when it comes.” 

The usefulness of industrial statis- 
tics in connection with the war pro- 
gram for the purposes outlined by 
Director Capt is obvious. So long as 
the country continues at war, statis- 
tical information must continue to be 
geared to the war effort and public 
release of portions of the data will 
continue to be secondary to the major 
purpose for which they are collected 
and compiled. 

Such information as is made public 
will be useful within the limitations 
of its coverage. It must be under- 
stood that the figures given in the 
“Facts for Industry” series are neces- 
sarily limited in scope since many of 
them have been collected along re- 
stricted lines to answer specific cur- 
rent needs of the War Production 
Board. Wartime limitations of these 
data, however, will not circumscribe 
future development of manufactures 
surveys; in fact the contrary is true. 


Record of Changes 


In spite of their limitations, these 
facts collected by war agencies are 
the only record of what has hap- 
pened to our industrial economy un- 
der war conditions. They measure 
the various steps of conversion, con- 
struction and facilities contracts, util- 
ization of materials and facilities, ad- 
justment of industry to changes i 
programs, bringing components nto 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Micro Switch Postwar Planning Means 
Building New Markets Now 


Sound color motion picture and aggressive 


advertising to find many new uses for product 


PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY is 
talking about postwar planning, and 
many companies are actively engaged 
in the study of products and markets 
for their peacetime operations. The 
weakness of many of these plans, how- 
ever, is that they do not provide for 
exploratory work now to set the stage 
for the sales drive which will be 
necessary to move the goods once the 
war is over and civilian markets are 
again available. 

One company which has gone sev- 
eral steps ahead of conventional think- 
ing in the matter of postwar planning 
is the Micro Switch Corporation, of 
Freeport, Ill. Here is a company which 
in its comparatively short history has 
had a remarkable growth and which 
visualizes its future market develop- 
ment very much in the terms sug- 
gested by the title of its new sound 
color motion picture, “Uses Unlim- 
ited,” one of three which are now in 
circulation. 

It has had a big share in war pro- 
duction, with its electrical control 
device being applied to equipment uses 
in practically every department of 
military activity, including aircraft, 
ships and tanks, but in spite of its con- 
centrated effort to supply Uncle Sam’s 
fighting men with all of its products 
they require, it is giving a good look 
at what’s ahead in the postwar indus- 
trial marketing field. 


Leads the Attack 


The spearhead of the program is the 
motion pictures referred to, which 
had their premiere in Chicago March 
31, when a large group of industrial 
editors, engineers and others interested 
saw the film for the first time. 

“Uses Unlimited,” like the other 
two films, is the production of Ray- 
Bell Films, Inc., of St. Paul, and runs 
for forty minutes. It is a 16 mm. 
Kodachrome film, in full color, with 
sound, and is one of the most ambi- 
tious motion pictures produced by 
an industrial advertiser in recent 
years. It will be distributed by the 
Y.M.C.A. film distributing organ- 
ization, and will be shown broad- 
cast, both to industrial and educa- 
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By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


tional groups, the idea being that 
Micro Switch has such unlimited mar- 
kets that almost anyone seeing the 
film will think of some new and in- 
teresting way in which the product 
can be used. 

This picture departs from the con- 
ventional “trip through a factory” 
by clever utilization of the romance 
of the rapid development of a sub- 
stantial national business from the 
use of a single type of switch in tem- 
perature controls for oil burners. 
Actual use of switches on limit con- 
trols for precision gauging of parts 
and as safeties on machine tools is 
used as the vehicle for showing the 
processes of manufacturing Micro 
Switches and the surprising extent to 
which precision gauging equipment is 
utilized. 

The second picture is a fifteen- 
minute film in 16 mm. black and 
white with full sound. It is titled 
“A Record of the Flight.” This film 
was made in cooperation with Dicta- 
phone Corporation, and takes its audi- 
ence behind the scenes of the dis- 
patching and control of planes over 
our civilian airways. Explanation of 
the manner in which Dictaphone 
equipment is used automatically to 
produce permanent records of flight 
instructions and the part Micro 
Switches play in the operation of Dic- 
taphone equipment is so woven into 
the plot that it appears to be an es- 
sential part of the story. 

The third Micro Switch film was 
made for the information of engi- 
neers interested in electrical controls 
on military aircraft. The various 
scenes of this film were made in the 
major aircraft factories of the coun- 
try and show close-up details of the 
manner in which Micro Switches are 
applied to a wide variety of functions 
in many different types of airplanes. 
This film will be shown to electrical 
aircraft engineering groups under the 
personal direction of Micro Switch 
representatives. It constitutes a type 


of educational work which is wel- 
comed by the Army Air Corps, the 
Navy, and airplane manufacturers. 

Distribution of ‘Uses Unlimited” 
will be accelerated through a broad 
program of business paper advertising 
now under way, through which indus- 
tries interested will be given an oppor- 
tunity to see it. Five prints will be 
kept in active circulation. In addition, 
of course, the amazing story of Micro 
Switch development will be told, and 
the wide range of present applications 
explained. Then, once the film is seen, 
it is believed that a great many new 
industrial applications will be sug- 
gested and developed, and that before 
long Micro Switch will have such a 
backlog of market acceptance and in- 
dustrial understanding that sales after 
the war can be built even beyond the 
present spectacular figure. 


Uses Are Legion 


Just to show the breadth of the 
markets which Micro Switch is expect- 
ing to develop, a list of the publica- 
tions in which black and white pages, 
bleed pages, spreads and color spreads 
will be used may be of interest. They 
include Business Week, Aviation, Avi- 
ation Maintenance, Electrical Equip- 
ment, Electrical Merchandising, Elec- 
trical World, Electrical Manufactur- 
ing, Electronics, Electronics Industry, 
Machine Design, Product Engineering, 
Factory, Instruments, Industrial 
Equipment News and New Equipment 
Digest. 

An unusually big program in lead- 
ing industrial reference books and 
catalogs is also featured, the list in- 
cluding Aeronautical Engineering Cat- 
alog, Aerosphere, Aircraft Yearbook, 
American Aviation Directory, Sweet’s 
File for Product Designers, Thomas’ 
Register, Weight Engineering, Chemi- 
cal Engineering Catalog, Radio Ama- 
teurs’ Handbook and Electrical Buyers’ 
Reference. 

Arthur L. Riche, executive vice- 
president of Micro Switch Corporation, 
is one of the greatest enthusiasts for 
the product it would be possible to 
encounter. It has been his baby since 
the days when it was being pioneered 
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through the research laboratories of 
the Burgess Battery Company, and 
before it was set up and started on its 
way as a separate corporation in 1937. 
The first application was in thermo- 
static controls of oil burners, and in 
its comparatively short career the 
number of uses has become legion, 
with the sky the limit for its future 
development. 

The growth of a company making 
what seems to the uninitiated to be a 
very small, simple and unimportant 
device has been nothing short of re- 
markable, even without taking into 
account the acceleration of growth 
due to the war. But to visualize 
what’s ahead for Micro Switch and 
its employes, the following comments 
of Mr. Riche will be interesting: 

“From the very simple switches 
which were manufactured on March 
1, 1937, the present line of switches 
and accessories was developed. From a 
stock of 3,000 Micro switches, when 
an order of 1,000 at one time was re- 
garded as huge, we have grown until 
we now have orders on hand for nearly 
$00,000 switches. These orders call 
for more than 350 different catalog 
numbers. 


“Much of our growth has been due 
to our willingness to make a new and 
different type of switch to fit the par- 
ticular need of almost any customer 
who brought us his problem. This is 
very different from the policy of large 
organizations, which make a standard 
article, put it in the catalog, and the 
customer can either use that or go 
without. That is practically the only 
way such large organizations can work, 
but our willingness and ability to do 
special jobs have made some of the 
largest electrical manufacturing com- 
panies our best customers. 

“Before the war, we were able to 
secure customers throughout a great 
proportion of all industry by interest- 
ing ourselves in their problems. Our 
engineers first found out what the 
customer needed. If a Micro Switch 
would not do his job, he was told so 
frankly, and we sometimes recom- 
mended other products in which we 
had no interest. 


“If it seemed that a Micro Switch 
would do the work, the customer was 
helped to select the right switch from 
among the hundreds of variations, and 
was often given engineering advice 
entirely outside of the immediate 
switching problem. This means that 
he was given far more than anything 
we could put into the shipping pack- 
ages. 

“In peacetime I have often made 
the statement that Micro Switches are 
so widely used that they contribute 
in some way to the welfare of every 
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man, woman or child in the United 
States. In war time our products con- 
tribute both directly and indirectly 
to every activity of our fighting 
forces.” 

Among the applications which have 
become standard for Micro Switch are 
thermostats, controlling temperatures 
in such varied products as baby in- 
cubators and ambulances, in chemical 
processes, petroleum refining, shoe 
making and machine lubrication. In 
fine instruments the product also has 
an application, and it is an important 
part of the new 200-inch telescope 
now being built at Mount Palomar, 
Cal., at a cost of $7,000,000. 


It is also widely used in machine 


control, such as hydraulic presse:, |o- 
comotives, machine tools, printing 
presses, packaging and wrapping ma- 
chines, etc. Other applications include 
automatic gauging of material of all 
kinds, from optical lenses to airplane 
propellors. 


In addition to researching postwar 
markets for its products throug) ad- 
vertising and promotion, Micro Switch 
is also studying industrial distribution, 
and has two field men contacting dis- 
tributors and industrial consumers to 
determine the best and most eco. 
nomical means of getting the product 
into the hands of users after the war. 
At present the company distributes 
through its own branch offices and 
manufacturers’ agents, but a general 
expansion of distribution facilities, 
based on what it learns through field 
research as to the most efficient method 
of reaching and serving customers, is 


planned for the postwar period. 


Thus Micro Switch, which has al- 
ready demonstrated that it has a fine 
product—it is selling 85 to 90 per 
cent of all of the switches of its type 
—is planning aggressively and intelli- 
gently to expand its markets and build 
its sales in every field where accurate 
electrical controls are required. It feels 
that it has a responsibility to its 
employes to make their jobs perma- 
nent, and to hold the sales volume 
which has been recorded in war time 
and which it believes the potential 
markets of the future will readily 
sustain. 

The advertising of the Micro Switch 
Corporation is prepared and placed by 
the J. R. Hamilton Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 


Challenge Ayer Summary of Losses 
of Technical’ Papers 


@ JUST WHAT is a “technical” 
publication? 

This question has been placed in 
sharp focus as the result of the re- 
lease of figures by N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals which purport to show 
changes in circulations for 1943 as 
compared with the preceding year. 
In this summary it was reported, 
“Technical magazines showed a loss 
(in circulation) of 4,745,543, while 
trade magazines lost 220,754 circu- 
lation.” 

Because the Ayer directory is an 
old and established reference book, 
and is the only complete directory of 
publications in the United States giv- 
ing circulation and other information 


of interest to advertisers, the state- 
ment caused many industrial adver- 
tisers and publishers to start doing 
a little checking. They have always 
used the term “technical magazines” 
to mean industrial publications of all 
kinds, and the Ayer figure was not 
regarded as correct, based on this 
definition. 

An explanation from J. P. H. John- 
son, editor of the Ayer directory, 
shows, however, that the term is used 
by this publication, in its break- 
down of publication classifications, t0 
mean something quite different. In 
fact, many industrial publications 
are not classified for the purposes of 
the directory as technical, while mony 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NIAA Ready with Program to Increase 


Stature of Its Members 


Seven reasons why campaigns fail 
are analyzed on sound slide film 





@ THE MOST significant project 
ever undertaken by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, so 
far as individual members are con- 
cerned, has started to flower. It is the 
professional development program, de- 
signed to make every member indus- 
trial advertising manager worthy of 





a fatter pay check. The NIAA board TO MAKE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


placed its stamp of approval on the 
program and methods of executing it 


at its recent Cleveland meeting and me 8 have tettens Gane 
NIAA chapters are currently being Gem the 
apprised of the availability of the Manufacturing Division ? 


corollary material. 








CAMPAIGNS WORK 


Are all the bugs ovt of this product? 

orders moteriolize fest. con factory fill them? 
Volume needed to break even on this product? 
Volume needed to make worth-while profit? 








J. M. McKibbin, manager of appli- 
cation data and training for West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Have | done a thorough 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and vice-presi- 2 job of 
dent of the NIAA, developed the Market Determination ? 
program in collaboration with the 
NIAA executive committee. While 
most marketing studies have concen- 
trated on positive aspects, Mr. Mc- 
Kibbin, elected to scrutinize the neg- 
ative: “Seven Reasons Why Indus- 
trial Campaigns Fail.” Each reason 











3 Have | correlated 
campaign with distribution | 
strength or weakness? 


Tete! known potential demand for this product? 
How concentroted—by industries, by localities? 
Whet competitive products being odvertised 

end sold? 
How does product stack vp agains! competion? 
Whe in customer's ergenizotion buys this product? 





Mes every level of distribution been checked for 
week spots? 

Sheovld @ pre-compoign effort be directed of 
jobbers or deolers? 

Mes every effort been mode te correct distribution 
week spots? 








is developed in question form and 





each has several subheads. sl 
AN is my advertising 
Film for Each appropriation adequate 
for the job? 
The seven reasons are listed in the 
accompanying chart. For each rea- 
son a 15-minute sound slide film has 
been produced for circulation among Has my budget been 
NIAA chapters. During each show- 5 loaded down by non- 
ing members will vote anonymously advertising expenses? 


on the reasons which experience has 
led them to believe accounted for 
their own failures. The summary 
will not only be announced at the Does my advertising help 
meeting, but will be forwarded to Mr. the customer solve HIS 











Heve! planned my budget on ao fosk base? 

Whet ere the specific tasks we went te eccomplinh? 

© budget must be cut, whet tesks ere te be 
elimineted? 

Hove | mode this viewpornt clear te manegement? 





Heve | token items no other depertment will occept? 
Meve charity end frendship items been cherged 
te advertising? 
Heve | mode it clear that such items shevid be 
cherged te seme policy account—neol odvertising? 





Heve | used “blunderbuss” copy, when @ rifle bead 
wes needed? 

Am | directing specific appeels te every impertent 
morket? 

Dees my copy help design engineers to design? 














McKibbin to assist him in the fur- problems? or iain recat a 
ther development and adjustment of is Macca cacte leas 
the program. 
The NIAA gives this account of Ravn tenetnanettantes 
Mr. McKibbin’s work: thorough training of the onde quae wo dumersatin td conte 
“When Jack McKibbin was given field selling force? 1 60, is their proper vee understond? 
the portfolio of professional develop- 
ment, he got together with a repre- — Oa 
sentative group of well-wishers and A good many volumes on industrial marketing are 
said to them, in effect: ‘How can we condensed into a few words and pictures in this NIAA 
help che industrial advertising man- check chart. Each question is answered in a sound slide 
Continued on page 152) now being circulated to chapters. 
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A relative newcomer to the industrial scene 


has won recognition but still isn’t happy 





The Case for Industrial Design 


@® EVERYBODY KNOWS that per- 
formance is the only thing that in- 
terests a cold-blooded purchasing 
agent or any other person who buys 
a machine for the sole purpose of 
making a profit on its operations. Un- 
fortunately, this axiom doesn’t seem 
to be standing up 100 per cent against 
the devastation inflicted on the scien- 
tific viewpoint by the industrial de- 
signer. Maybe it’s the war, or some- 
thing. 

Even in the tranquil pre-war days, 
the industrial designer was an obsti- 
nate fellow who insisted on trying to 
knock down the stone wall of skep- 
ticism with his skull. Most indus- 
trial marketers were inclined to bet 
on the stone wall rather than the hu- 
man catapult, but strange as it seems, 
the barricade finally retreated a few 
feet, leaving the designer’s head 
bloody, if unbowed. 


Difference of Opinion 


The advertising manager of a manu- 
facturer of steam shovels was reported 
to have admitted, somewhat grudg- 
ingly, that design might be accorded 
a total weight of 10 per cent in the 
sales panorama, leaving only 90 per 
cent for advocates of performance to 
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toy with. Even this recognition did- 
n’t seem to satisfy the designer, how- 
ever, for he continues to insist that 
industrial sales and advertising de- 
partments are suffering from a severe 
hangover induced by an overdose of 
19th century sales philosophy. 

As far as this reporter has been able 
to nail down the facts, the bellowings 
of the belligerent designers should be 
ranked about as follows: 


A graceful, workmanlike indus- 
e trial design carries unmistakable 
implications even to the buyer who is 
concerned exclusively with perform- 
ance. His reflections may take this 
form: “If these people are able to put 
up such a fancy package, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the engineering 
is O. K. They wouldn’t be silly 
enough to devote all of that attention 
to the exterior and neglect the really 
vital interior. And as far as I can 
discover, they aren’t charging much 
more for the current eye appeal than 
for the homely and ponderous hunk of 
iron they were dispensing in 1933 and 
subsequent years.” 
2 If the United States is going to 
e resume its erstwhile position as 
the world’s leading exporter of indus- 


4 me: 


trial equipment (for money), it has 
to give a plus value. Design may be 
the answer. The volatile Latin Amer. 
ican, for instance, is going to attach 
more importance to appearance than 
the 10 per cent conceded by the 
American advertising manager. To 
reduce the situation to its essentials: 
Other things being equal, the ma- 
chine which looks most efficient will 
win. But now things are getting com- 
plicated, for this statement applies to 
the domestic field almost as fully as 
to the export. 


No one would expect a horny- 

e handed machine operator of any 
denomination to be fussy about ap- 
pearance, but sometimes the ornery 
fellow fools you. There is a com- 
pany in Chicago which regards itself 
as 1954 vintage when it comes to 
psychology. Maybe it has a designer 
on its staff. Anyway, it had all of 
its heavy duty trucks painted a bright 
red. The truck drivers, a notoriously 
callous breed, began to get soft and 
sentimental. They quit pushing ordi- 
nary motorists around and the only 
reason that could be detected was 
that the big sissies were afraid of 
scratching their red paint. One of 
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the bruisers was even found giving 
his steel steed a rubdown on his own 
time after working hours. And the 
jidavit further avers that the boys 
began to worry and lose weight for 
fear their charges were not getting 
ill of the fresh lubricants and other 
autrition required for perfect health 
—or, as the maintenance superintend- 
nt would put it, performance. 





The classic example of ringing the 
cash register through better design 
may not be strictly kosher from the 
dustrial viewpoint, since it involves 
resale angle of a kind. A manufac- 
urer of portable hydraulic jacks had 
has Hhis product redesigned. The original 
'y be model probably performed its func- 





mer- tion efhciently, but in appearance it 
‘tach was a blood brother of some of Rube 
than §Goldberg’s creations. A few pipes 


the Hemerged from the power plant and 
To Bran aimlessly around the premises. 
tials: The job looked more like $25 than 


ma- fthe $100 the producer was asking 
will § for it. 

om- The redesigned product was com- 
$0 B pact and handsome and was priced at 
Y % 85200. Instead of engendering sales 


resistance, this price tag caused a run 
m the. bank. The sales curve sky- 
rny- g rocketed to the point where even the 
anv # manufacturer didn’t believe it and 
ap- he started out to make some inves- 
nery | tigations. He learned that in the old 
om- § days, the garages which bought his 
self | machine encountered great difficulty 
to Continued on page 112) 
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usly 
and 


od Some design jobs of Barnes & Reinecke: |, 
di- 


An ancient printers’ saw; 2, revised version, 
nly giving the user foot and body room; 3 and 
was —f 4, hydraulic jack, before and after redesign; 
5 and 6, old and new bottle washer, $100,000 
in orders for the new model being received 
before one was produced; 7 and 8, old and 
new tractor 
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ol 
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Where's Bob ? 


HE WAS HERE 
A MIBUTE a2GO! 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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These advertisements are superlative in design, according to the verdict of the Art Directors Club of Chicago 


Two Industrial Advertisers Shine in 
Chicago Art Exhibition 


@ TWO INDUSTRIAL advertisers 
won what many regard as the primary 
awards in the annual exhibition of 
advertising art sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago in April. 
The companies are Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago. The awards 
were for the design of a complete 
advertisement. 

The Cutler-Hammer masterpiece 
was in four colors. The artist is Ed- 
mund Giesbert, a teacher in the Art 
Institute. The art director is Larry 
Stultz, who has been recuperating 
from illness, and the agency is Kirk- 
gasser-Drew. 

Stewart-Warner’s one-color adver- 
tisement had Gil Elvgren as the artist; 
Malcolm Jennings as art director and 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. as the 
agency. 

The winning advertisements were 
classified as magazine copy, but the 


Cutler-Hammer example was part of 
a series which appeared on the back 
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covers of a half-dozen industrial 
papers, as well as in media of more 
general circulation. 


Simplicity Is Key 


The Cutler-Hammer advertisement 
was extremely simple in layout. The 
head was hand-lettered, though many 
of the headlines in the same series 
were set in type. Century School- 
book was the body face. Color was 
confined to the illustration and 
logotype. 

While the judges may not have 
been influenced by the subject matter, 
it had great significance. Cutler- 
Hammer gave itself the assignment of 
telling the country what the war is 
about. 

The Stewart-Warner 
somewhat more intricate 
than that of Cutler-Hammer. 
set in Textype. 


copy was 
in design 
It was 


According to the pattern estab- 
lished by the Art Directors Club of 


Chicago, a different committee picked 


the winners in each _ classification. 
About 1,500 entries were received, 
but a jury weeded out a large number 
to simplify the work of the commit 
tees. The group which selected the 
two best advertisements from th 
viewpoint of design included Kemper 
Feree, J. Walter Thompson Company; 
Herbert A. Knight, J. M. Bundscho, 
Inc., and Frederic Ryder, head of th 
typographical company of that name 

Originally, only one award for de 
sign of an advertisement was sched- 
uled. The committee felt, however, 
that color and monotone involve such 
different problems that  duplicatt 
awards were in order. 

No record was made of the judges 
deliberations and no official statemen' 
was forthcoming as to their reasoning 
One of the members of the commit 
tee which selected the winning & 
sign, however, stated his views briefly 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Both of the two advertisements %* 

( Continued on page 148) 
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@ THE NEED FOR reliable mar- 
keting information as a key part of 
postwar planning is currently serv- 
ing to emphasize the great importance 
of market research to manufacturers 
and distributors of all types of indus- 
trial products. Basically postwar plan- 
ning is only a type of “thinking 
ahead” that the progressive manufac- 
turer should be doing in good times 
and bad alike. The valuable con- 
tributions that market research can 
make to such “thinking ahead” ex- 
plain its rapid advancement in the 
lst decade; it has progressed from 
the point of occasional use in “trouble 
shooting” to the stage where it is 
now in constant, heavy duty use by 
i wide variety of manufacturing 
firms, both large and small. 
Consumer markets are composed of 
a large number of small and reason- 
ably homogeneous units, and it is 
usually possible to reduce them to 
standard techniques of study and 
mathematical analysis. In comparison, 
industrial markets are composed of 
non-homogeneous, highly complex 
units of varying size for which there 
are few standard techniques of analy- 
is. Almost every study presents the 
industrial market research with new 
and different problems, and since he 
has few ready made tools to work 
with, he must frequently develop his 
own jigs, dies, and special equipment. 
It is an endless tax on his ingenuity 
to devise means of uncovering the key 
information on each subject he is 
called on to analyze. 


Organization of Work 


Organization of market research 
activities has developed along consid- 
erably different lines among industrial 
companies. Research may be either 
centralized or decentralized. One 
large manufacturer of a diverse group 
of products has decentralized it and 
located a market research department 
at cach major plant. The majority, 

Wever, concentrate market research 
at company headquarters. This is 
especially advisable in the case of 
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By JOHN R. SARGENT 


Westinghouse Market Development Dept. 
Has Broad Field of Activities 


Though market research is emphasized, 
all related functions increase its value 


Acting Manager, Market Development erg 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts 


small firms, since it enables them to 
maintain a staff of reasonable size. 
When problems of unusual size are 
encountered, outside help can be em- 
ployed. The market research group 
may be a part of either the manu- 
facturing or sales organization, or it 
may report directly to management. 
In most cases, it is part of, or at 
least closely tied in with the sales 
department. 

At Westinghouse, we feel we have 
achieved worthwhile flexibility in the 
set-up of our market development de- 
partment. As a full fledged depart- 
ment, reporting to the industry sales 
manager, the operation is centralized 
in East Pittsburgh headquarters. 
However, in order to maintain close 
contact with markets and sales ac- 
tivities in the field, market develop- 
ment representatives are located in 
all but one of eight major district 
offices (although the number has been 
currently reduced due to the war). 
While the department is nominally a 
part of the industry sales department, 
studies are frequently carried on for 
the manufacturing and many other 
branches of the company. 


Additional Functions 


The present department was formed 
late in the thirties, and, at that time, 
its major function was market re- 
search. Since then, as it grew, it took 
over a number of functions related 
to market research which justified the 
more comprehensive title, “market 
development.”” For instance, it was 
found that sales records (which are 
tabulated by the accounting depart- 
ment) could be better designed for 
customer and market analysis and su- 
pervision of sales records became one 
important phase of the department’s 
work. 





urgh, Pa. 


Later, for sales department use, we 
established a new and _ time-saving 
method of reporting customer activ- 
ities (i. €., negotiations with custom- 
ers) and a method of lost business 
analysis which quickly brings full de- 
tails of lost volume to the attention 
of key sales and manufacturing per- 
sonnel. Other related functions of 
the market development department 
came to include cooperation in estab- 
lishing district sales budgets, and rou- 
tine analyses of distribution costs; 
manufacturing division reports (per- 
formance and per cent of market for 
each line of products); and postwar 
planning. 

Types of Research 

There is a wide variety of studies 
which the market research can make 
and which have repeatedly proved of 
great value in industrial marketing. 
We have found that industrial mar- 
ket research may generally be classi- 
fied in four major groups: 

(a) Area and 

surveys 

(b) Product surveys 

(c) Advertising surveys 

(d) Studies of competition 

Here is an analysis of each of these 
classifications. 


market coverage 


Area and Market Coverage 


All companies contemplating post- 
war planning need a complete study 
of the location of their markets, and 
a careful analysis of their coverage of 
those markets. Manufacturers who 
have not previously made market 
studies may have some difficulty in set- 
ting up data based on normal times, 
but this is of such fundamental impor- 
tance in planning for the future that 
it deserves immediate attention. 
Those who made market studies be- 
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tore the war are several jumps ahead, 
but current information should be 
added to show market shifts caused 
by the war. 

Comprehensive area market studies 
were the first activities of our de- 
partment in the late thirties. This 
amounted to a minute examination of 
every sales territory under a micro- 
scope. For each territory, a list of all 
potential customers was made up from 
a variety of sources. Then each cus- 
tomer was examined individually and 
every available bit of data collected. 
This specific data (estimated poten- 
tial business, past company sales, size 
of plant, etc.) was recorded on IBM 
tabulating cards for quick analysis. 


The next step was collectively to 
analyze each salesman’s customer as- 
signment. We did this not only to 
see whether a reasonably good sales 
job was being done by that man, but 
also to see whether he was under- 
loaded or overloaded with customers. 
Likewise, each salesman was studied 
from the territorial coverage point of 
view to see if more effective use of 
his time and effort was possible. 


Before establishing such “yard- 
sticks” it was difficult to judge ef- 
ficiency of salesmen. A man turning 
in big volume might be doing a poor 
job in relation to his opportunities. 
On the other hand, a man with 
smaller sales might be doing an ex- 
cellent job. 

In addition to its peactime value 
in balancing salesmen’s assignments, 
this basic customer information has 
helped management during the war 
equitably to re-assign to remaining 
salesmen the customers of men who 
have entered the service. It has also 
provided salesmen with specific data 
on newly assigned customers, greatly 
reducing the loss of customer infor- 
mation which usually occurs when ex- 
perienced men leave their jobs. This 
customer and market data will be 
of similar help when salesmen return 
after the war. 


Other Uses of Data 


If the sales organization is set up 
on a district and sub-office basis as 
in the case of Westinghouse, it is 
possible to go a step further with the 
same data and analyze office and dis- 
trict performances. This provides a 
clear-cut picture of market coverage 
and manpower requirements of each 


individual office and district, and es- 
tablishes reliable measures of sales 
performance. 

Accurate knowledge of district 


markets and relative sales performance 
can prove helpful in other ways. For 
example, to stimulate improvement 
of market coverage and development 
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One of forms used by Westinghouse in analyzing its standing with individual customers 


of mew customers, district sales 
budgets should be set up on the basis 
of potential business rather than of 
past sales alone. The underlying 
causes of high and low distribution 
costs can be developed from such 
studies. 

If area surveys produced only the 
benefits mentioned they would be 
worth while. But it is possible to 
use this key information on custom- 
ers for a variety of purposes. For 
instance, the entire list of company 
customers can be reviewed by indus- 
try groupings, which will be helpful 
in the development of sales techniques 
and advertising campaigns. The data 
on individual customers may deter- 
mine the type of sales promotion lit- 
erature which should be sent them. 
Customer information can be used in 
analyzing the need in various loca- 
tions for service shops, special dis- 
tributors and so forth. Area survey 
procedure for jobbers and distributors 
follows the same general pattern. 


Customer information is of only 
temporary value unless it is kept up 
to date. At Westinghouse we have 
taken our original area survey infor- 
mation and established “permanent 
customer records” which are reviewed 
at regular intervals and the latest per- 
tinent information added. 

If you wish to do constructive 
postwar planning in the sales field and 
have any doubts about the value of 
such customer market information, 
see how many of the following ques- 
tions you can answer: 

About Major Customers 

What is the total potential busi- 
ness with this customer? 

How much of his business are we 
getting—and how much are we 
losing? 

What are the major reasons for lost 
business? 

Have relations with this company 
improved or declined in the last year? 

Has any plan of action been de- 
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ably close touch with him? Outsid 
About Salesmen teasier t 
hepends 


Do salesmen have equal opportu- 
nity? (Even though it may be an motive 
overload at present, is there a fairly basic 
even distribution of the burden amongff* heay 


the men?) 7 * ; 
nd with 


lly, the 


Sa pro 


Which ones are doing a consistently 
good job and which are the weak 
sisters? 

Are other salesmen efficiently tak- 
ing over customers of the men who 
leave? 

Are we ready to re-absorb return 
ing salesmen with a minimum of los 
motion? 


About Sales Districts 
Are we doing a good coverage jo 
in each area? 


Do we know how many salesme 
are needed for a complete coverag? 
job in each area? 









Are we wasting sales manpowe! 
through duplication of effort? 






In which territories are we strong; 


in which are we weak? Why 

Are service and other special fac 
ities adequate? 

(Continued on page 90 


















y W. J. KENNEDY 


dvertising Manager, Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago 


One Idea Is Worth Ten Thousand Pictures 
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in Lift-Truck Advertising 


IT IS sometimes possible to in- 
ease interest in a product by delib- 
ately omitting that product from 
be main illustration. Does that 
und paradoxical? If it does, per- 
aps it will be interesting to examine 
or a moment the considerations we 
cted upon in preparing the present 
barrett lift-truck campaign. 

After many years of advertising lift- 
sucks and portable elevators to the 
ople who use them, it was argued 
hat there was nothing particularly 
ew or different to make people read 
fit-truck advertising. After all, it 
a purely utilitarian product, ex- 
emely simple to use. Buyers don’t 
ave the desire to replace an old one 
or the pure pride of ownership in a 
ew model. It can’t be compared with 
new automobile, or refrigerator, or 
ven a new machine tool because, 
tually, it won’t necessarily do more 
ork than the old one. 

Outside of the features which make 
teasier to operate, the hand lift-truck 
epends upon human energy for its 
otive power. It is purchased for 
ine basic purpose—the task of mov- 
mg heavy loads on skids from one 
lace to another, quickly, at low cost, 
nd without wasting effort. Actu- 
lly, the product is of less interest 
$a product than as a means to an 
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end—that of eliminating waste mo- 
tion and saving manpower. 

The usual experience in most plants 
goes something like this: A_ lift- 
truck is purchased with several skids 
to facilitate handling in one depart- 
ment or another. Shortly, the user 
finds that by moving materials on 
skids through the various stages of 
production, he eliminates the need for 
constant loading and unloading, pil- 
ing and re-piling. 

Hard to Visualize 


Simple as this process is, it has al- 
ways been difficult to make the aver- 
age executive visualize his opportuni- 
ties in this system of handling. Peo- 
ple who use lift-trucks every day are 
aware of the advantages. People who 
don’t use them, aren’t. And, because 
the typical photograph won’t register 
the complete idea, lift-truck adver- 
tising gets less than average notice in 
today’s keen competition for atten- 
tion. 

In past years, our advertising has 
always shown the product as the 
principal illustration. Sometimes we 
have shown it alone to emphasize cer- 
tain features. But mostly, we have 
shown installation photos of the han- 
dling of different materials. Now, we 
come to the belief that in showing the 
product alone we narrow the interest 
to the prospects who are at the mo- 
ment contemplating the purchase and 


who are interested in features or 
comparative values. 
Where a specific application is 


shown, such as the handling of flour 
sacks, the advertisement is most like- 
ly to be read only by those who have 
the problem of handling flour sacks. 
Handling cases of soft drinks has far 
more attention value for the soft 
drink bottler than for the superin- 
tendent of a machine shop, and vice 
versa. In other words, the specific 


The current labor shortage gives the Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company an appealing theme 
in its new campaign. Art work is designed 
to lead the reader into a consideration of 
manpower problems and the remedy 


application is self-limiting in appeal 
to the small group concerned with 
the same problem. 

Therefore, in inaugurating a new 
campaign, it was our desire to change 
the approach and try something dif- 
ferent. We had three primary objec- 
tives: 

1. To widen the readership to in- 
clude many people who don’t ordi- 
narily read lift-truck advertising. 

2. To register the basic economies 
of the lift-truck and skid principle 
of materials handling, and 

3. To identify Barrett-Cravens 
Company strongly as a manufacturer 
of this type of equipment. 

To accomplish the first two of 
these objectives we took what seemed 
to us a radical step in omitting any 
illustration of the product, in favor 
of simple ideas or analogies and talk- 
ing only in terms of benefits in sav- 
ing time, energy, and manpower. In 
our current campaign, each adver- 
tisement attempts to register one 
thought for the man who is not fa- 
miliar with the equipment and its 
advantages and to make the user think 
of it in a new and fresh light. To 
crystallize the time-and-energy-sav- 


ing factor, we devised the phrase, 
(Continued on page 128) 
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It's Easy to Become An Expert on Sales |»: 
y p of pro 
lines « 
ef {. . have | 
But Difficult to Remain One vi 
of thi 
not n 
predict 
Constant Review of Fundamentals Is Held our 
‘ 
. . vastly 
Essential to Continued Mastery of Any Art pop 
both | 
pany 1 
ful in 
@ “A MAN becomes a master by By EUGENE DYNNER, Sales Manager, Automotive Replacement Division, fails 
learning all there is to know about The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, Dayton, O. expanc 
the theory of his art and improving eign t 
his practice of it until he excels. He Large: 
remains a master only as long as he | 
uses all he has learned. | know of and practice, hence my story was not W. Butler, manager of R.C.A.’s com- The 
no way - do that per ey review apposite. mercial research department. It ac- Brake 
. > , » . , . . . to q 
i ‘his ee es alee be While there are indeed — huck- we are og —o jentific Here 
likes or what seems most important sters and horse-traders in business, I Pressed for a definition of yo 42 ye 
op hin * replied, there are on the other hand thinking, I said that it is merely oF which 
“# = many salesmen and sales managers ganized common-sense: controlled di- Todax 
Every sales ee who thinks whose approach to their craft is tech- rection instead of hit-or-miss floun- of its 
seriously about his profession will be nical and whose professional stand- dering in thought. Or, if he pr divis 
impressed with the profound signifi- ards are notably high. I held that ferred a more precise expression: scr $9 a 
cance of these words uttered by Leo- snadieen, wiles managers view the prob- entific thinking in sales management oahe 
pold Godowsky, one of the grease lems of distribution in the same man- is the process of examining objectively ent a 
of all pianists, during a conversation ner as the engineer looks upon the the market for a given product, pr orth 
| had with him many years ago. problems of production; that there posing measures for its supply, test: . 
Theory Is Challenged is such a thing as an engineering ap- ing the efficacy of the various proce the 
I have recalled Godowsky’s remarks proach to the solution of selling prob- — tag var Fay Magee this 
frequently, in talking to salesmen, lems; that scientific thinking = os ee eee ee ee tain! 
to point the rather obvious moral. the exclusive —. of those who a must 
But applicability of the statement to deal with production, for instance. “That’s a mouthful,” said my qv up n 
selling was never questioned until | To illustrate the parallel between tioner; “but do you scientific sil Bra 
quoted it the other day to a chance the thinking underlying both produc- fellows just talk a good story, or OH , 
companion on a train. He chal- tion and distribution, I reproduced you give a better show than mong yy: 
lenged me with the assertion that sell- from memory, on the back of an en- orthodox performers?” Eh fore 
ing is neither an exact science nor an velope, a chart I had seen just a week “It is precisely because scienti™® jn ¢p, 
art with accepted standards of theory before in the office of my friend, E. (Continued on page 15‘ black 
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tip to Management 


How to Grow in Many Directions without 


Sacrifice of Flexibility 


American Brake Shoe subsidiaries enjoy 


freedom of movement, polished direction 


@ MANY INDUSTRIAL manufac- 
turers will have greatly expanded 
lines after the war. It looks as if 
that is the postwar plan that will be 
most widely adopted. Lines of prod- 
ucts will be integrated and rounded 
out. In numerous cases big families 
of products will supersede the limited 
ines on which so many companies 
have lived in the past. 

Without questioning the wisdom 
of this type of expansion, one does 
not need the gift of prophecy to 
predict that some of these manufac- 
turers are letting themselves in for 
trouble. Big lines are hard to sell— 
vastly harder than specialties. Rarely 
can the same methods be used to sell 
both large and small lines. A com- 
pany which has been highly success- 
ful in marketing its original line often 
fails when that line is considerably 
expanded, or when it enters fields for- 
eign to its experience. 


Largest in World 


The market history of American 
Brake Shoe Company may be helpful 
to manufacturers in this category. 
Here is a company that started out 
42 years ago with a single product, 
which it sold to only one market. 
Today it is the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. It has seven 
divisions and five subsidiaries, with 
59 plants located in 21 states and 


Canada. It sells thousands of differ- 
ent parts and products to scores of 
indust es. 

It can be taken for granted that 
the marketing policies which made 
this growth possible are sound. Cer- 
tainly she company’s selling methods 
must successful, and its sales set- 
up n be nearly right. 

Brai. Shoe dates back to 1902. It was 
4 con-olidation of several companies 
whic yt their start many years be- 
fore . One of the principal units 
in tl erger grew out of an Illinois 
blacksmith shop. 
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By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


Since making brake shoes was the 
company’s original business, railroads 
were at first its only market. But 
shortly a second line was added in 
miscellaneous iron castings. This ex- 
pansion enabled the company to util- 
ize its surplus molding capacity, and 
gave it an entrance into new markets. 
It was not many years before other 
railroad products were included, such 
as freight car wheels, switch stands 
and trackwork specialties. 

But the first real step toward di- 
versification came with the purchase 
of American Manganese Steel Com- 
pany. This brought manganese steel 
castings into the company’s line, and 
placed it in a position to serve a num- 
ber of additional markets, such as 
mining, the excavating and dredging 
fields, logging, quarrying, etc. 

In 1920 American Forge Company 
joined the Brake Shoe family. By 
this acquisition an entirely different 
type of product was added, consisting 
of upset and drop forgings. Forgings 
opened up other new markets: the 
automotive industries, farm machin- 
ery, contractors’ equipment, power 
transmission. 

About 1928 National Bearing 
Metals Corporation was acquired as a 
subsidiary. This gave Brake Shoe 
entry into the broad field of non- 
ferrous metals. At once several mar- 
kets were brought within the com- 
pany’s selling range since National 
manufactured journal bearings, mis- 
cellaneous brass, bronze, copper, lead 
and aluminum castings, babbit metals 
and solders, etc. 

Brake Shoe’s expansion policy has 
been carried out largely by the pur- 
chase of established enterprises. The 
American Brakeblok Division provided 
the single exception to this rule. This 
business was developed from scratch 


within the organization itself. It is 
an interesting story. 

In the early 1920’s street car op- 
erators began switching over to buses. 
Likewise railroads started using buses 
as feeders to their main lines. Soon 
these heavy-duty buses developed 
brake problems. The woven brake 
lining then in use was proving in- 
adequate for bus service. One of 
the traction operators put the prob- 
lem up to American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, on the theory that if it could 
stop trains and trolleys, it ought to 
be able to halt buses. The assign- 
ment was accepted by Brake Shoe and 
a long series of experiments began, 
which did not end until a new kind 
of automobile brake lining—the 
moulded type—had been originated. 
A new industry was developed and 
Brake Shoe found itself a prime fac- 
tor in both the original equipment and 
maintenance ends of the automobile 
market. 


Question of Strategy 


Despite the fact that it had been 
reaching into an ever-widening va- 
riety of industrial markets for 25 
years, the company was still known 
as a railroad supply house because 
most of its sales volume was still com- 
ing from railroads. The management 
faced this question: Is it sound policy 
for an industrial manufacturer to be 
so dependent on any one market? 

In 1929 William B. Given, Jr., be- 
came president. He had been with 
the company since 1911 and was 
familiar with all its problems. He 
had definite ideas about the answer 
to this question. That is probably 
why he was made president. Immedi- 
ately he launched a number of long- 
term policies which had as their ob- 
jective the growth and broadening of 
the company. Mr. Given, himself, 
said his goal was to make Brake Shoe 
“a better company, with greater se- 
curity for its employes and higher 
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standing with customers, stockhold- 
ers, and the local communities where 
our plants are located.” 

Concretely Mr. Given’s policies 
were, first, to continue the railroads 
as No. One customer. They had given 
the company its start. Their patron- 
age had contributed heavily to the 
success of the business. So every pre- 
caution should be taken to serve them 
well. 

The second policy was to speed up 
the program of diversification. The 
depression interfered, but during it 
plans were worked out for new prod- 
ucts, new businesses, and the culti- 
vation of new markets for present and 
prospective products. 

With the depression fading into 
the past, the Kellogg Division, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was brought into 
the organization. This company was 
a pioneer producer of tire pumps. 
Later it added air compressors, port- 
table one-end auto lifts, and other 
products. With Kellogg in the fold, 
Brake Shoe could take on the auto- 
mobile service station market. Amer- 
ican Brakeblok was already selling its 
brake lining to this field for car main- 
tenance; but now it also had service 
equipment to sell. 

More recently the Electro-Alloys 
Company, of Elyria, Ohio, became a 
part of Brake Shoe. And a few weeks 
ago the Crown Spray Gun Company, 
of Los Angeles, was absorbed into 
the Kellogg Division, adding a com- 
plete line of industrial spray gun 
equipment. 


Anticipating Demands 


Mr. Given’s third basic policy was 
to strengthen and intensify the com- 
pany’s product research program. Al- 
most at the outset, research was an 
essential part of its marketing pro- 
cedure. In this respect it was fortu- 
nate that at the time of its organiza- 
tion F. W. Sargent was chief engi- 
Mr. Sargent was one of that 
f engineers 


neer. 
forward-looking group of 
and inventors who, around the turn 
of the century, gave tremendous ac- 
celeration to American industrial 
progress 

As early as 1889 Mr. Sargent de- 
signed the first machine for testing 
miniature railroad brake shoes. Shortly 
after he joined American Brake Shoe 
Company, he built a full-scale testing 
A large part of the devel- 
improvement of brake 


machine. 
opment and 
shoes traces back to that original ma- 
chine, and to Mr. Sargent’s pioneering. 


But perhaps the most important 
result of this venture was that it got 
the company off on the right foot. 
Product research became a_ funda- 
mental part of Brake Shoe’s marketing 
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Taylor has some interesting news in its cur- 
rent copy in industrial papers 


technique, a means of keeping abreast 
of the ever-expanding needs of its 
markets. For example, in those days 
railroads were already demanding 
heavier cars, longer and faster trains, 
and greater braking efficiency. The 
only way this demand could be met 
was through a research and develop- 
ment program. Actually American 
Brake Shoe Company has always been 
ready with improved brake shoes be- 
fore they were required. 

However, Mr. Given’s conception 
of research goes far beyond anything 
the company’s earlier executives had 
contemplated. Since becoming presi- 
dent, he has embarked on a program 
the like of which no manufacturer 
in this field has ever dreamed of. In 
fact it seems safe to say that no com- 
pany of comparable size in amy line 
has anything like Brake Shoe’s engi- 
neering research set-up. 

His and Mr. Sargent’s ideas have 
materialized in the Sargent Research 
Laboratory, which houses the world’s 
largest brake shoe testing machine. 
The American Manganese Steel Di- 
vision has a fine metallurgical depart- 
ment of its own at Chicago Heights. 
One of its features is a 400,000-volt 
X-ray machine. The Brakeblok Di- 
vision was founded on research; it has 
elaborate research facilities in Detroit. 
Other equipped 


from a research standpoint. 


divisions are well 


But central to all of its research 
is the company’s recently completed 
“Research Group” at Mahwah, N. J. 
This group is made up of the Sargent 
Laboratory, equipped for engineering 
research, a metallurgical laboratory 
which has been giving a good account 
of itself for years, and a newly com- 








pleted experimental foundry. This 
is a full-scale foundry, exemp!ifying 
the latest in equipment. 


Leading the Parade 


The theory back of all this devel. 
opment work is that it is a service the 
company owes its customers. The 
management firmly believes that , 
business of this type cannot be carried 
on properly without it. The company 
sells thousands of different parts, go- 
ing into many industrial machines and 
products. These parts must meet ex. 
acting requirements. And in point 
of wear and economy they must meet 
a constantly higher standard. Tp 
measure up to these demands, sys- 
tematic, organized study is needed. 

Mr. Given’s fourth basic policy js 
to hold fast to the advantages inher 
ent in small companies, but also to 
reap any rewards peculiar to Goliaths 
of industry. For the most part the 
company makes heavy products, on 
which freight runs up prohibitively 
if they are shipped long distances 
Hence a decentralized physical set-up 
is absolutely necessary. 

It is logical, therefore, that the 
management should be decentralized 
also. This applies to the routine pro- 
duction, supervisory, day-by-day 
management which produces and sells 
the goods. For all practical purposes, 
each division is a separate business 
It has its own president, its own staff 
of executives, its own sales and pro 
duction staffs. 


The main function of top manage- 
ment, in New York, is to coordinate 
the operating units, to hold them to 
basic policies, to steer them toward 
common objectives, to inspire them, 
to furnish them with ideas, to dis- 
cipline them if necessary. It is m 
many respects a kind of “service de- 
partment.” Also its job is to trans- 
mit to the divisions the advantages 
of the parent company’s size which 
are evident in purchasing, in safet) 
work, research, engineering, financial 
direction, and in dozens of other 
ways. 

This type of set-up permits decen- 
tralized sales. Each division does 
own selling. It handles its own sale 
promotion, advertising, and salesmen 
Several divisions have their own a¢- 
vertising agencies. It is significant! 
that all of the division presidents art 
exceptionally able salesmen. Cy 
are selected for their all-around & 
ecutive ability; but they probabl 
would not be chosen if they were n0 
also keenly sales-minded. 

That is the ideal set-up for « com 
pany manufacturing a huge /ine 
products or, as in the case of Brak 

(Continued on page 78 
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Metamorphosis of Deepfreeze advertising copy 
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How Deepfreeze Reversed Marketing Plans 


to Meet Challenge of 


@ THE ORDER stopping manufac- 
ture of all domestic refrigeration 
equipment for the duration of the war 
become effective in May, 1942. As 
a result, Deepfreeze, the North Chi- 
cago division of Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Detroit, directed its inven- 
tive genius to developing industrial 
equipment to speed the war effort. 
Deepfreeze had been engaged in the 
manufacture of the increasingly pop- 
ular domestic Deepfreeze unit, used 
tor preservation of meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and other perishable 
foods. When the restraining order 
became effective, Deepfreeze had 
available some materials used in the 
manufacture of the home unit. Un- 
der construction were a number of 
these domestic units, as well as nu- 


merous unassembled parts, which 
could be used for nothing other than 
the « ipment Deepfreeze had been 
mak 

The government agreed to allow 
the of this limited amount of 
mate for the manufacture of do- 
mestic units to conserve the products 
or t and victory gardens. Mean- 
whilk mpany officials concentrated 
on a ion of Deepfreeze equipment 
{© industrial needs. 
INDUS 
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Long before suspension of domestic 
unit production, Deepfreeze engineers 
had been conducting research and 
laboratory experiments to determine 
the possibility of developing industrial 
freezing equipment for the shrinking, 
testing, treating and stabilization of 
metals. These experiments showed 
that high efficiency and economy 
could be obtained. This equipment 
is today being employed extensively 
by manufacturers in war production. 
In addition, a Deepfreeze unit, in- 
stalled for the preservation of quick 
frozen foods for our fighting men, 
rides in the hull of many an American 
PT boat. 

Willard Morrison, inventor of the 
household unit, working in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Franz Oppenheimer of 
the Dental Serum Center of Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, also devel- 
oped a machine for the desiccation 
and storage of blood plasma and life- 
saving serums, which represented a 
definite improvement in_ technique. 
This special equipment has become 
invaluable to the medical division of 
the armed forces. 

While plant conversion to the in- 
dustrial field was a huge task, just as 
radical changes were necessary both 


War 


in advertising and distributing meth- 
ods. Unique problems presented them- 
selves in the methods to be employed 
to make the industrial equipment 
quickly and widely known to war 
industries. 


It was decided to place several of 
the new units in large industrial 
plants for demonstration and experi- 
mental purposes before any advertis- 
ing was conducted. At this time, 
shrinking, testing and treating of 
metals were being accomplished largely 
by dry ice and liquid oxygen. Dry ice 
is expensive and the lowest tempera- 
ture obtainable with it is 27 degrees 
less than the lowest possible with 
Deepfreeze. 


Find New Dealers 


The initial step in the sales pro- 
gram was to establish new outlets for 
distribution. Electrical appliance deal- 
ers had acted as distributors for the 
household unit. Obviously a new 
type of dealer, one possessing engi- 
neering ability, was needed. Howard 
R. Roberts, sales manager of Deep- 
freeze, succeeded in establishing this 
type of distribution throughout the 


(Continued on page 118) 
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The three agency presidents on the jury: R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation; Roland G. E. Uliman, The Roland G. E. Ullman Organiza. 


tion; W. A. Fox, Fox & Mackenzie, all of Philadelphia 


To Present Editorial Achievement Awards 
at Convention of NIAA 


National association cooperates 


in recognition of accomplishment 


Awards in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1NG’s seventh Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement will be pre- 
sented at the 1944 convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 22-23. The NIAA, 
keenly interested in elevating editorial 
standards of business papers, has again 
precious time 
for the 


allocate 
program 


arranged to 
from its two-day 
presentations 

The three agency members of the 
jury are pictured on this page. The 
three advertising manager members 
are Theodore Marvin, Hercules Pow- 
der Company, Wilmington, Del.; L. 
R. Garretson, Leeds & Northup Com- 
pany, and R. C. Byler, SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., both of Philadelphia. The 
seventh member is a typographical ex- 
pert, J. Frances Matlack, plant man- 
ager, Edward Stern & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Covering issue dates from August, 
1943, through July, 1944, the con- 
test will end July 31. Entries must 
be made prior to Aug. 1, 1944, on 
official forms which may be obtained 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 


classifications: one First Award and 
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two Awards of Merit in each division 
and one Special Award in classification 
six. The classifications are as follows: 


1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 


2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 


3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
major importance to the 

Entries in this classifica- 


theme of 

field served. 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 


the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification 1 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 

6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A_ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding type 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose o 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 

All entries will be judged on the 
importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig- 
inality of the material; timeliness, 
and the skill with which the materia! 
is written and presented. 

The competition is open to ¢itors 
of all business papers published 
United States and Canada, without 
restrictions as to type of public tion 
or group afhliations. 
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Keen Competition after War May Force 
istribution Costs Higher 


Better research, sales and advertising, 


plus more efficient dealers, best hope 


@ IN THIS, the third and final 
uticle of a distribution 
which has been appearing in INbDus- 
rRIAL MARKETING, postwar problems, 
especially from the standpoint of im- 
proving distribution methods and low- 
considered. In 


series on 


ering costs, will be 
the survey on which these articles are 
based, a wide variety of opinions was 
uncovered, varying viewpoints de- 
pending to a considerable extent on 
the type of products under discussion 
and present methods of distribution. 
It is generally agreed, however, that 
the postwar era will be one of intense 
competition. Manufacturers will strive 
to maintain wartime volume, and this 
will be accompanied by increased sales 
ind advertising efforts. Volume will 
be the primary objective, and because 
of the necessity of obtaining maxi- 
mum business, costs may well be sub- 
stantially increased, in the opinion of 
many of the most experienced sales 
executives in the industrial field. 


Effect on Pricing 

On the other hand, there is a large 
group who believe that it will be nec- 
essary to lower both production and 
distribution costs in order to establish 
selling prices which will be attrac- 
tive to industrial consumers in the 
highly competitive period after the 
war. They believe that this calls for 
careful study of present sales and dis- 
tnbution methods, plus education of 
buyers as to the most economical 
methods of purchasing. Some of the 
ways in which they think that dis- 
tribution costs can actually be lowered 
are as follows: 

l. A greater use of scientific mar- 
ket research to uncover the specific 
telds for which products are best 
adapt 


2. More effective advertising based 
on greater knowledge of these markets. 

3. Better trained salesmen, who 
will be able to create more business 
with 2 smaller number of calls. 

+. better training of distributors, 


tO ins 


oy thorough accomplishment of 
the fy 


tions assigned to them. 
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§. Education of consumers to elim- 
inate wasteful methods of purchasing, 
such as ordering in unduly small 
quantities, not allowing sufficient time 
for delivery, etc. 

6. Utilization of warehouse facil- 
ities where this would reduce trans- 
portation and handling costs. 


_ 


Elimination of unprofitable 
items from the lines of manufactur- 
ers, plus simplification and standard- 
ization of their products. 

8. Increasing volume through suc- 
cessful development of — export 
markets. 

The number and importance of the 
ideas suggested as the basis for im- 
proved distribution and lowered costs 
reflect the keen interest in this sub- 
ject, and likewise emphasize the in- 
tensive study which many manufac- 
turers are giving to the general prob- 
lem of improving their own operations 
and those of their sales agents and 
distributors. There is a general real- 
ization that due to more difficult 
competitive conditions after the war, 
it is necessary to clean house now, if 
there are wasteful practices which are 
adding unnecessarily to the cost of 
moving the product from the factory 
to the user. 


It is also interesting to note that 
many manufacturers are planning to 
adopt diametrically opposed methods 
in order to reach the objective of min- 
imum sales and distribution costs. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
one or the other type of sales pro- 
cedure is 100 per cent wrong, but that 
each manufac- 
major factor in 


conditions affecting 
turer may be the 
determining which of several meth- 
ods of distribution which are open to 
him will work best in his particular 
case. 

Some manufacturers intend to con- 
centrate to a larger degree on direct 
selling through highly trained repre- 
sentatives working exclusively under 
their direction, while others making 
somewhat similar products intend to 
develop a larger organization of dis- 


tributors. The answer to individual 
problems obviously cannot be dog- 
matic or generalized, but each sales 
situation may call for a prescription 
carefully worked out in the light of 
sales potentials and present costs of 
obtaining business. 


Want Expert Salesmen 


The vice-president in charge of sales 
of a leading manufacturer of mate- 
rial-handling equipment expressed 
what is probably the prevailing view- 
point as to the difficulty of lowering 
postwar distribution costs in the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“We do not believe that the cost 
of distribution of our products can 
be materially lowered. We know 
that in order to secure the best rep- 
resentatives and to get thorough dis- 
tribution from our direct agents, it 
is necessary for us to have men of the 
highest caliber. We want good men 
who are determined to make money, 
and who will not handle our line if 
they do not make an outstanding suc- 
cess. In order to do this, it is neces- 
sary for us to pay a rather high rate 
of commission. 

“We prefer to keep the selling price 
of our products a little higher and 
to pass the difference on to our rep- 
resentatives, thereby securing men of 
high caliber who will be able to help 
us build our reputation and keep us 
in a strong competitive position. We 
are of the opinion that we can far 
better spend our time building a high- 
class sales organization than in think- 
ing of lowering distribution costs.” 

A typical manufacturer of a prod- 
uct which requires engineering serv- 
ice as a basis for sales is likewise of 
the opinion that distribution costs 
probably will not be lowered in the 
postwar era, due to the type of ex- 
pensive service which must be sup- 
plied. He says: 

“As far as we can see at the present 
time, there will be no appreciable 
change in the cost of our distribution. 
The nature of our product is such 
that it requires a considerable amount 
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of personal attention either from our 
own engineers or representatives in 
the field. This may be true to a 
somewhat reduced extent after the 
war, but it is not expected that it 
will affect our distribution costs to 
any considerable extent.” 


Higher Cost Expected 


A manufacturer of air compressors 
says regarding the distribution cost 
problem: 

“We doubt if it can be lowered, 
and think that probably it will be 
higher in the future, with increasing 
costs of travel, increased salaries and 
other fixed expenses, together with a 
probable ultimate reduction in the 
prices of the goods sold. Certainly 
the cost of distribution will be con- 
siderably greater for quite a time im- 
mediately after the close of the war, 
due to the intensified sales efforts 
everybody will make to get back into 
civilian markets at that time.” 

“We do not see how the cost of 
distribution can be substantially low- 
ered other than through the usual 
economies, which are obviously neces- 
sary in the conduct of any business,” 
said the vice-president of a large and 
successful manufacturer of construc- 
tion equipment. “We assume that 
the cost of distribution is synonym- 
ous with selling cost, and selling cost 
bears a direct relationship to the in- 
tensity of competition. We expect 
competition to be sharper than ever 
after the war, since all production will 
have been overbuilt beyond normal 
market requirements in our line.” 

Similar comment was made by the 
vice-president of one of the largest 
manufacturers of abrasives, who said, 
“Considering the tremendous expan- 
sion of industry and the subsequent 
postwar struggle for markets, I am 
inclined to think that competition will 
force increased distribution costs, at 
least for a period of years after the 
war.” 

An electrical equipment manufac- 
turer believes also that increased dis- 
tribution costs may be in the offing, 
saying, “Our study of postwar trends 
does not lead us to believe that the 
cost of distributing our type of elec- 
trical equipment can be further re- 
duced. On the contrary, it may be 
quite possible that the cost of dis- 
tribution will increase, especially as 
there will probably be lower volume, 
a shorter work week, and a greater 
number of people employed to handle 
the same volume of work.” 

The possibility of larger margins 
for distributors, making for higher 
costs to the manufacturer, was sug- 
gested by a leading producer of con- 
struction machinery, whose vice-pres- 
ident remarked, “In our case I do not 
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This is the third and final 

article in a series on dis- 

tribution. Facts uncovered 

in this study, however, will 

form the basis for a num- 

ber of analyses in future 
issues 











think that the cost of distribution can 
be lowered, as it is much more likely 
to increase, due to the trend toward 
increased commissions and discounts 
to distributors.” 


Those who feel that distribution 
costs can and should be lowered, for 
competitive reasons if no others, em- 
phasize the control which manufac- 
turers may have over this department 
of expense in the handling of their 
own production. 

Standardization Is Key 

As the vice-president of a large 
manufacturer of small tools put :t, 
“There has been a great deal learned 
during the war about the simplifica- 
tion and elimination of sizes, which, 
fundamentally, mean more concen- 
tration on those sizes and types which 
are most popular, with the result that 
lower costs are accomplished. - I think 
on top of that we will be expected 
and will have to manufacture and sell 
on a lower margin, and I think the 
jobber will have to accept a lower 
margin, as will the retailer. Again, 
this may be offset by better merchan- 
dising by distributors and therefore a 
greater turnover.” 


The sales manager of a well-known 
manufacturer of building materials 
commented, “It has been possible to 
reduce our distribution costs during 
the war period by the elimination of 
unprofitable items in our line, a_re- 
duction of sampling expense and the 
elimination of other wasteful activ- 
ities. We hope to continue to develop 
these policies during the postwar 
period.” 

One of the most successful manu- 
facturers of portable tools feels that 
there are opportunities to lower dis- 
tribution costs, as reflected in the fol- 
lowing comment from his vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales: 

“The whole matter of lowering 
costs of distribution resolves itself into 
a management problem. Unquestion- 
ably there are some lines or some items 
in some lines which may carry too 


great a margin of profit for econom. 
ical postwar distribution, but to of. 
set this we are sure there are also ling 
which carry an insufficient margin 
Perhaps there is some leveling off tp 
be done along this line. 


“However, it seems the greatest say. 
ings to be made will be through bet. 
ter management on the part of the 
manufacturer, which would probably 
result from employing higher grag 
field men, with the idea of Cutting 
down some of the costs which arise 
out of overselling and all forms of 
unintelligent selling, duplication of 
distribution, returned goods, etc. 


“Money invested in high-grade field 
men is probably the most economical 
move that a manufacturer could 
make, although it may seem to k 
one of the least obvious.” 


The whole question of compens:- 
tion of salesmen is one to which man- 
ufacturers expect to give much mor 
study, in the hope of finding a method 
which will adequately reward succes- 
ful effort and provide incentive for 
salesmen, while at the same time keep- 
ing the unit sales cost at a minimum. 


“We have considered various plans 
of compensation,” said the sales man- 
ager of a well known manufacturer 
of industrial filters, “‘and possibly will 
be able to work out one which will 
meet with the approval of our men a 
well as that of the management. This 
is a headache, and to be frank, we 
shall try to duck it as long as we can. 
If your survey brings out methods by 
which the high type of salesman we 
now have can be properly reimbursed, 
and yet permit an over-all lowering 
of the cost of distribution, it would 


be very helpful.” 
Cooperation Is Required 


A large manufacturer of bearings 
emphasizes again the importance 0 
eliminating special items, insisting, 
“The cost of distribution can be low- 
ered by intelligent scheduling and or- 
dering of material, both by the dis- 
tributor and original equipment mat 
ufacturer. The objective can be a 
complished by the elimination of * 
many special items as possible an¢ 
concentration on standard production 
items.” 

Greater attention to 
search would help materially in ft 
ducing distribution costs, suggests the 
head of the market research depart: 
ment of a large manufacturer of elet- 
trical products, who said: 

“Distribution costs will probably 
be lowered as a result of general de 


market fe 


centralization in some = incustfie 

brought about by the war. P bably 

the best bet for any organiza‘ion © 
(Continued on page 5¢ 
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By RICHARD S. CHENAULT 


Art Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York 


Must Iudustiical Ads Wear Ouenalls? 


@ FOR SOME YEARS layout and 
wt work in industrial advertising was 
in the unenviable position of being 
the Cinderella of the advertising art 
field. Since space cost was the meas- 
uring-stick applied to budgets for art 
ind layout expense it was to be ex- 
gcted that consumer advertising 
would receive most of the expensive 
powder and paint and pretty dresses. 
Industrial advertisements got the tat- 
tered lef t-overs. 

There has always been the 
specious reasoning about this situa- 
tion. A prospective customer list of 
millions of individuals is always im- 
pressive. A narrow field of interested 
customers, it was said, would accept 
iimost anything in the way of pres- 
entation so long as it was informative, 
factual, and properly directed in sell- 
ng. Industrial advertising, for the 
most part, might have been compared 
to stagehands showing their wares to 
other stagehands in a grimy back- 
stage corridor while the brilliantly- 
costumed consumer advertisements 
went through the glamor act for 
the many cash customers out in 
‘front.” 


The Cruel Stepmother 


This cruel stepmother, space-cost 
ratio, made us search diligently for 
the cheapest artists, the less-costly 
layout talent, the least expensive 
plates and typography. Unfortunate- 
¥, more times than not, good layout 
ind art presentation cost a lot of 
money. The result of this penurious 


most 


condition in industrial advertising 
was a concoction that fairly reeked 
ot bad taste and poorer craftsmanship 


—in a held composed of the most dis- 
ciminating buyers in America! 
here are several reasons why in- 


dustrial advertising should receive the 
dest art and layout attention possible. 
Une of the strongest is the dollar 
value in unit sales solicited by indus- 
trial Most industrial advertis- 
ng offers merchandise that costs a 
great | of money. A prospective 
purch should be impressed with 
that value in direct ratio to the dollar 
volume involved. Costly diamonds 
aren't >ught in the corner drugstore. 
* so ry address before the Eastern 
vertisers. 
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And expensive suits are always sold 
in an atmosphere that gives confi- 
dence in the worth of the merchan- 
dise. An advertisement that utilizes 
some ordinary action in a bad photo- 
graph, poorly engraved, is certainly 
not likely to create a good impression 
of the worth of the product. Nor 
will poorly-executed headings slashed 
across illegible art work and com- 
pleted by ragged, poorly-selected 
typography give an atmosphere of 
value to the merchandise offered. 

Then, too, there is the matter of 
company prestige involved in offering 
products that may cost hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars. But, for 
that matter, company prestige can, 
and should, cut across all values, for 
regardless of unit cost company pres- 
tige is a valuable asset. How much 
more important prestige becomes as 
the product cost rises! The adver- 
tiser who commands respect for his 
company through properly dressing 
his advertisement will receive that re- 
spect from his prospective customers. 

Neither salesmen nor presidents of 
industrial companies dress in greasy 
overalls; an advertising manager 
should never permit his company ad- 
vertising to be so arrayed. Company 
offices are usually neat, well-kept, or- 
derly, if not downright luxurious— 
reflecting to the customer the high 
standards of the people with whom 
he is dealing. An advertisement is 
simply a remote-control conference 
room for meeting the company’s cus- 
tomers and prospects. Impress them 
at all times with the company’s full 
worth as well as the worth of the 
product. 


An important reason why indus- 
trial advertising should receive the 
best dress possible is the intelligent 
market to which it is addressed. In 
all America, no other group, outside 
the purely academic field, has the in- 
telligence and education of the indus- 
trial prospect. He is alert, discrim- 
inating, tasteful, and at the same time, 
steeped in the knowledge of his, and 
usually your, business. 

Details must be right, information 
must be correct, but he can be quick 
to sense a careless attitude in matters 
of good presentation. Because he is 


a good businessman, with a proper 
pride in his own company as well as 
in his own personal integrity and 
self-respect, he will be sensitive to 
those same qualities in the advertising 
offered him. For example, I know 
the vice-president of a great Pennsyl- 
vania industrial firm who knows more 
about general art than I do! 


Builders of Schools 


It’s the intelligent Carnegies of the 
world who build schools and libraries, 
not the candy-bar customers. These 
presidents, engineers, sales managers, 
buyers for industrial firms, are likely 
to look deeper than at just the prod- 
uct offered—inclined to probe for in- 
dications of the pride and self-respect 
that every company should have in 
product and organization. 

There is still another important rea- 
son why industrial advertising should 
be given the consideration and hand- 
someness it deserves. That reason is 
the competition sure to be encoun- 
tered today in all industrial maga- 
zines. Advertising has _ established 
fairly accurate yardsticks for measur- 
ing attention value and readership of 
copy in consumer magazines. Seven 
to fifteen thousand dollars per inser- 
tion calls for a careful survey of 
whether Joe Smith, U.S.A., is going 
to read that advertisement or not. 

The industrial field has not fared 
as well, except for isolated company 
surveys which were seldom made 
public. I submit that, in many cases, 
layout and art principles hold good 
for both fields. I am speaking of 
layout and art, not the selling story. 
Business paper readers are still people; 
the man who reads a business magazine 
does so with the same pair of eyes and 
the same intelligence he uses when 
he is reading a consumer magazine. 
For instance, one campaign I know of 
has used a light, humorous touch in 
its consumer advertising for years. 
Instead of getting stodgy and grim 
in its industrial advertisements, the 
same light touch was carried through. 
The appeal was entirely different, but 
knowledge of what holds people’s in- 
terest in an advertisement was still 
utilized. 

And competition for attention to- 
day demands this careful attention to 
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reader interest. The reader may be 
interested in the subject generally but 
be repelled by the untidy appearance 
of the specific advertisement. Good 
layout men and good art work are 
sustain the 


usually necessary to 


interest. 

Fortunately, many advertisers are 
conscious of the high type of reader 
of industrial papers and have discarded 
the old space-cost ratio formula and 
are bringing out advertisements of 
The sell- 
ing message is as strong as ever, or 
can be quickly made so after the war. 
The plus value of handsome adver- 
immediately 


lasting interest and beauty. 


tisements cannot be 
checked perhaps. 

But enough long-range tests have 
been concluded in the past, by far- 
thinking advertisers, to prove that the 
selling spiral, nine times out of ten, 
will steadily rise year after year if 
clean, forceful, informative, interest 
ing advertising is maintained. Im 
mediate sales, too, will certainly be 
uided by this policy—a new feature 
or a price advantage has just as much 
value in a beautifully-designed adver 


tisement as in a hodge pod ge. 





Labor Leaders on Agenda 
of Business Publishers 
Robert Watt, vice-president, America 


Federation of Labor, will be one of the 
spe ikers at the spring meeting of Asso 
ciated Business Papers it the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., May 25-27 
He will be joined by Clinton S. Golden, 
vice-president, Congress of Industrial Or: 
ranizations, 11 liscussing “American La 


bor Plans r Peace 


Preliminary plans for the publishers 
meeting indicate that most of the ad 
dresses will be keyed to “the transition 


Van Horn Retires 
After 47 Years 

Ben Var Hort has retired after $7 
years with Harnischfeger Corpor it10Nn, 
Milwaukee loining Harnischfeger as a 
tenographer in 1896. he advanced into 
rane sale s W rk by 1913 and later hecame 


sales mat iger This post has been en 
trusted to Frank M. Blum, who has beer 
issistant manager 

Not only did Mr. Van Horn witness 
the de vel pment of mass production, but 
by the behavior of the crane sales curve, 
he foresaw ‘ j t le pression i i 


DeWolf Promoted 

Delmar M. DeWolf has been appointed 
idvertising manager of Skilsaw. Inc.. 
Chicago He has bes issistant advertis 


Names MacDonald-Cook 

Security Locknut Corporation, Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
MacDonald-Cook Company, Chicago and 
South Bend 
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Don Murphy Writes from the Pacific; 
Or, What War Is Really Like 





W. D. Murphy 


@ GREETINGS FROM Lt. W. 
Donald Murphy, formerly advertising 
Valve Company, 
account executive of Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Chicago agency, 
and president, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Lt. Mur- 
phy’s salutations come from the South 
Pacific via R. B. Williams, account 
executive for the agency. The wan- 
derer’s letter was dated March 15, and 
he pointed the accusing finger at Mr. 
Williams with these words: 


manager of Sloan 


“Your letter of Jan. 23, received 
early this week, was the first, so help 
me, that I’ve had from you. I re- 
ceived a nice letter from Wally Meyer 
written on the train en route to New 
York. That’s the sum total from 
R. E. Y. & F., and it beats my record 
100 per cent, so let’s change the 


subject. 


Won't Write Book 


“As I understand it, all you want 
is an 18-months’ survey of the war 
in the Pacific as it affects Don Mur- 
phy, condensed to air mail propor- 
tions. As long as this is to be an 
amateur effort, I'll try to comply, but 
I intend to preserve my uniquely vir- 
gin virtue of being the only man in 
the Navy, Army or Marine Corps, 
capable of counting to ten and reading 
simple words if I let my lips move, 
who is mof going to write a book of 
war experiences. 

“There is something curiously un- 
dramatic about the conduct of war 


which does not lend itself to litera. 
ture. I have been amazed at the vivid 
accounts in the ‘I was there’ books 
of incidents which I also witnessed 
and thought singularly routine . , . 
I’ve had to write action reports when 
I was a gunnery officer and I couldn't 
get any two officers on our own ship 
to agree on exactly what did happen.” 

The ex-advertising man, who, as 
most of his friends know, is an An- 
napolis graduate, is seeing service with 
the U. S. S. Tryon. This is a hos 
pital transport, which takes troops in 
and casualties out. 

“The Tryon is not a ‘white’ ship 
with big red crosses, pretty nurses and 
a general odor of ether,” Lt. Murphy 
explains. ‘“We live in a long, sleek 
gray ship, heavily armed—fast and 
capable of going anywhere and tak- 
ing care of itself. Real hospital ships 
are unarmed and sail brightly lighted 
with illuminated red crosses on both 
sides, the funnel and on the top deck 

“I have been aboard since the ship 
was commissioned and am one of the 
old timers now. There are only four 
of the original 44 officers still aboard 
For 11 months I was Gunnery Ot- 
ficer and for the past seven have been 
Navigator. We’ve sailed over 100,000 
miles and have been literally every- 
where south of the equator, west ot 
Hawaii and east of Australia. 


An Unmerry Christmas 


“Our playgrounds—rarely visited— 
are New Zealand and the cities of 
eastern Australia. Most of our islands 
are inhabited by Molenesians, who are 
coal black—a repulsive, shiny black 
I cannot but admire the ingenuity 
and tenacity of purpose which pho 
tographers for the National Ge0- 
graphic have displayed in_ locating 
models whose faces could be pub- 
lished without causing wholesale los 
of circulation. Further east—Tongs, 
Samoa, etc.—the natives are Poly- 
nesians and have faded out to a high 
yellow... 

“It’s really difficult to choose mate- 
rial that might be interesting to you 
Perhaps a day on shipboard underway 
will give you an idea of the \ veld | 
live in. This was how I spent Christ- 
mas Day, 1943. 

“I was awakened at 3 o'clock ™ 
the morning by a messenger pounding 
on my door. ‘Sir, land ha bees 
sighted dead ahead. The radar give 


the distance as 51 miles.’ ‘Very well 
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[ answer, and stumble out of my 


bunk. 


I switch on my light (the 


port is tightly battened down) and 


craw! 
splas! 
hair. 


into my clothes, stopping to 
cold water over my face and 
Then I grab my hat and go 


through dim blue-lit passageways to 


the officers’ ward room below. 


The 


Filipino mess attendant on duty gives 
me steaming hot coffee and I smoke 


a cigarette. 


Then I climb to the 


Bridge Deck and step out on the star- 


board 


“Tt 


Eve in Chicago. 


wing. 
was 9:30 a. m. on Christmas 
You were at the 


office getting ready for the Christmas 
party at noon, with perhaps a few 
hours of shopping or serious drinking 
left to do. 

“Out here a crescent moon in the 
last quarter had climbed part way up 
the eastern sky and sketched a line of 


gold over a deep purple sea. 


Venus 


hung below the moon like a blazing 


pendant. 


In the pale, ghostlike light, 


the mountains of the distant shore 
were gray shadows on the horizon. 
Not a breath of wind stirred and the 


water 


lazy swells. 


was glassy smooth with long, 
Around the ship the 


white foam of the bow spray twinkled 
with phosphorescent light and startled 
schools of flying fish darted from the 


water 


and skimmed swiftly away in 


all directions. 


“We 
brightened. 


slid quietly on. The east 
Vivid, ragged areas of 


peacock green sky joined coral pink 
and flaming red. All at once the sun 


‘came 


ling described it. 


up like thunder’ just as Kip- 
The islands ahead 


were a lush velvet green and the surf 


broke 


thin, curling crests. 


over coral pinnacles in long, 
High mountains 


sprang up in disjointed heaps from the 
shore line. 

“We entered a narrow channel be- 
tween two islands and found ourselves 
in a land-locked bay surrounded by 
high hills. Quietly at anchor lay the 


might 


big battle wagons. 


of the fleet—row after row of 
On their decks 


thousands of mattresses were strewn 
and their crews slept peacefully in 
the Christmas dawn. 

“By six o’clock we were anchored 
and began taking on patriots and 
troops—the broken and sick, the mad, 


whose 


the m 


low, 
At 1 


to sea 
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with 
and f 
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bright eyes had seen more than 
nd could endure, and the yel- 


vasted sufferers from malaria. 


we were standing out again 


vy all the battleships were alive 
tivity preparing for sea also, 
a battle which is now history 
n an admiral’s operation order. 
teamed slowly by, the crews 
big, slugging f ood 
ig, slugging fortresses st 
attention outboard toward us. 


Of course, Navy regulations require 
this salute to passing colors, but I 
like to think that these youngsters, 
eager and unafraid, were paying trib- 
ute to those lying below our decks. 

“By night we were far out to sea. 
The last star I ‘shot’ for my 8 p. m. 
position report was Mars, a damned 
ironical ending to the birthday of 
the Prince of Peace. 


A Dirty Business 


“I'd like to write you thrilling 
tales of heroism under fire but some- 
how or other actual action doesn’t 
seem heroic or thrilling. It’s just a 
dirty business, and always leaves me 
a little sad—I guess I’m not a good 
professional killer. One’s first bap- 
tism stands out, of course, but it still 
seems a bit unreal. It was many 
months ago at the Canal that we had 
seven red alarms in one night as wave 
after wave of bombers came over and 
kept us at our stations practically all 
night. 

“I was Gunnery Officer then and 
my station was top side on the Signal 
Bridge in a little semi-circular booth 
with nothing between me and the 
sky but my tin helmet. The night 
was clear and moonlit with occasional 
patches of thick, fleecy, cumulus 
clouds. As the planes droned in 
27,000 feet up, the searchlights on 
shore picked them up and held them 
in a cone of light. They looked like 
great silver birds floating lazily with 
out-stretched wings. When the shore 
batteries opened up their flashes were 
green Greek fire and reminded me 
of a Fourth of July evening. Every 
few minutes there would be a blind- 
ing flash of light and then a Kur-r- 
umph! that shook the earth and trav- 
eled right through the water to rock 
the ship. That of course would be 
a bomb. 


“Then the lights would go out and 














Eight-Cent Airmail Stamp 
Is No Guarantee of Wings 


With the airmail rate boosted from six 
to eight cents, about two-thirds of the 
mail paying air postage is going all or 
part way by train, according to Business 
Week. The situation, the article states, 
is at last regarded with serious concern 
by the Post Office Department. 

Postmaster General Frank Walker and 
his superintendent of airmail, Roy Martin, 
are touring the country searching for 
ways and means to break the jam, the 
publication states. 

“Months ago,” says Business Week, 
“the Army suggested to Walker that he 
set up an airmail priority system or ask 
the public to desist, but got no reply. 
Meanwhile, airline operators are using the 
impasse as a lever to pry more planes out 
of the Army.” 








firing cease while our fighters swarmed 
in. Tracer bullets don’t make dart- 
ing paths of light—at least not five 
miles up when you’re on the water. 
They fall to earth and look like a 
chain of brilliant beads, multicolored. 
You’ve seen skyrockets that burst and 
let chains of light float downward. 
That’s exactly how night tracer fir- 
ing looks. All at once the searchlight 
snapped on until one lone bomber 
was caught in a ray. Then all con- 
verged upon him and he was so vividly 
illuminated that the plane appeared 
snow white. Unfortunately, he was 
heading for us, anchored about a 
mile and a half off shore. 

“I thought, “This is it,’ and got 
that tight feeling in my stomach 
muscles. The only thought I had 
after that was, ‘I’m an ofhcer—I 
mustn’t act scared. I’ve got to be 
an example,’ so through the inter-com 
phone strapped under my helmet I 
was talking away giving range, alti- 
tude and deflection to my gun crews 
and hearing my own voice talking and 
wondering at my calmness. Just then 
the Captain walked up to me and said, 
“You can commence firing, Murphy.’ 


“Just as casually as if he had asked 
for a match. I pressed a key and 
the whole ship seemed to leap in the 
water as our long range AA guns 
exploded. Then the damnedest wait— 
19 seconds before high up in the sky 
just in front of the plane little clus- 
ters of black smoke mushroomed out. 


“Just as-the Jap was approaching 
the bomb release point the whole 
plane seemed to dissolve and came 
down in a flaming ball right into the 
sea. The gun crews got a commenda- 
tion from the skipper and the whole 
affair was re-fought for days in the 
wardroom. I didn’t feel any elation 
at all—again I guess I’m not a born 
fighter; certainly I’d be a poor Marine 
raider. Those boys make commandos 
look like sissies. They had to court- 
martial a few before we could get 
any Jap prisoners for questioning. 

“The raiders call the Japs ‘Monkey 
faces,’ and shoot or stab them with 
less concern than they would an ani- 
mal. After one or two experiences 
of having Japs bayonet our wounded, 
the marines started to play rough, too, 
and the flow of prisoners stopped 
abruptly. It just didn’t seem worth 
while to bring them in.” 

Lt. Murphy’s address is U. S. S. 
Tryon, care Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





Joins Chirurg 
John N. Meissner has joined the copy 
department of James Thomas Chirurg 
mpany, Boston. He has been writing 
electronics manuals for the Army, Navy 
and ott ers. 
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experience of many manufacturers—to help you set 


up a program for new and greater postwar markets! 


TT produce a sound and fluid plan—one 
that provides for all the many factors 
which may influence the postwar sales picture 
—is not easy. It calls for thorough analyzing 
of market potentials, production facilities 
and distribution channels. Careful evaluation 
of new products, or new applications of old 


products is essential. 








To help YOU prepare as accurate a plan for 
your markets as possible, we have studied the 
planning activities of a number of nationally. 
known concerns. Their methods of digging for 
facts, of preparing for quick reconversion o! 
markets and aggressive merchandising of pos: 
war products, of determining sales and distri- 


bution setups, form the basis of this/ree guide. 
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of helpful information and 


tested suggestions 
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Here are just a few of the important subjects 
“d the covered by the guide: 
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nally. potentials 
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* outlining a sales and advertising program 
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This free booklet is yours for 
a the asking, to help you solve 
your postwar problems. 
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Can Engineering Principles be Applied 
to Industrial Marketing ? 


By FENTON B. TURCK and WILLIAM E. HILL 


@ DISTRIBUTION has been the 
neglected child of science. In their 
heart of hearts, many of the learned 
masters of research and production 
technique nourish a snobbish disdain 
for the extroverts who sell the goods 
that production genius has created in 
such abundance. 

Such an attitude is unwarranted 
and suicidal, because the object of 
all production is distribution. 

The fact that distribution costs 
have risen steadily, during the very 
time that production costs have been 
steadily dropping, proves that dis- 
tribution needs more of the engineer- 
ing points of view. 

For instance, in 1921 the direct 
factory cost of a chair was $4.54; in 
1941, $3.07 in spite of a substantial 
rise in hourly wage rates. The con- 
sumer paid approximately $15 for this 
chair in 1921 and from $14 to $15 in 
1941. Obviously, it is futile for the 
scientific production man to save at 
the spigot, if rule-of-thumb distribu- 
tion methods are going to waste at 
the bung. 

Distribution now requires the well- 
known “S59 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar.” The reduction of that pro- 
portion is the greatest challenge to 
the engineering mind. 

The authors have noted the con- 
trasts, as have all engineers who pass 
from production to distribution prob- 
lems, between the scientific controls 
of processes of production and the 
rule-of-thumb which is present in 
almost every step in the chain of 
distribution. 


Stating the Problem 


Reduced to its essence, this contrast 
is one of accurate tools for measure- 
ment on the one hand, and a lack of 
appreciation for the necessity of such 
accurate measurements on the other 
hand. 

The engineer, when he wants to 
know the temperature of a furnace, 
uses a pyrometer as a matter of course. 
With a $250 instrument, he can be 
more than 99 per cent accurate in 
measuring furnace temperature. With- 
out such an instrument, even the most 
experienced craftsman cannot be sure 
of judging within 200 degrees! Guess- 
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ing, asking opinions, depending upon 
“experience” for the control of any 
production process which can be meas- 
ured by accurate instruments, is so 
obsolete as to be ridiculous. 


If all of the factors which influence 
the flow of manufactured products 
from factory to final user could be 
appraised as precisely as the produc- 
tion man measures his materials and 





Some of the statements ex- 
pressed by the authors in this 
article are on such controversial 
subjects that they are certain to 
precipitate heated debate. The 
article, originally appearing in 
Mechanical Engineering, will be 
printed in full in this and suc- 
ceeding issues of Industrial Mar- 
keting. The authors had the 
benefit of collaboration of John 
E. Wiley, chairman of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York. 











controls manufacturing operations, the 
means for efficient, lower-cost distri- 
bution would be immediately avail- 
able. With this control in mind, the 
authors set themselves the task of 
studying the work of those men in 
the field of distribution who have 
succeeded in making some phases of 
distribution more effective. 

“Instruments” for the measurement 
of the factors which influence dis- 
tribution do exist, as will be demon- 
strated in this study. 


In the application of measurement 
tools to increase the effectiveness of 
distribution, difficulties arise because 
of three important factors: 


1. The entrenched strength of em- 
piricism among the policy makers and 
personnel of the distributive channels. 


2. The presence of what might be 
described as “hunch thinking” in the 
distribution process is so well recog- 
nized as to need no elaboration. 


3. The difficulty of recognizing 
the real value of a measuring device 
for controlling the functions of dis- 
tribution. For instance: Most of the 
methods described on the following 
pages will be familiar to the reader. 
It is the thoroughness with which 


these methods are applied which makes 
them effective “measurement tools,” 

This paper is presented, not as a 
catalog of all known scientific meth- 
ods of distribution control, but rather 
as a demonstration that engineering 
methods for applying to distribution 
the engineers’ insistence upon meas- 
urement and control do exist. 

Here a company has been forced 
to predict the demand for service fa- 
cilities years ahead of actual needs. 
There a company has worked out a 
highly scientific method of determin- 
ing its price structure. In practically 
every problem which arises in the 
entire field of distribution, methods 
for improving the economy of dis- 
tribution processes are awaiting the 
inquiring mind. 

If these methods were as easy to 
pick up and put to use as a pyrome- 
ter is, for instance, they would long 
ago have found universal application. 


We submit that the examples given 
on the following pages, and examples 
which others can readily discover 
should be regarded as proof that ac- 
curate control is possible in this great 
area of industrial haphazardry. 

Engineering control is not only pos- 
sible; it is imperative if we are to 
succeed in developing the full poten- 
tial of the engineering-corporate team 
on which business progress depends. 
The next great test awaiting business 
is its ability to bring its scientific 
knowledge of distribution up to the 
level of its scientific knowledge of pro- 
duction. That test confronts the man- 
agement of every corporation today. 
The result is of vital concern to the 
producer, the distributor, and the vast 
consuming public. 

We earnestly hope that others will 
agree with us to the end that there 
may be an acceleration of the appli- 
cation of science to every phase of 
distribution, with the end in view 
of raising still further the living 
standard of Americans. 

Twelve scientific distribution pmn- 
ciples are highlighted in the pages 
that follow. Each principle is exem- 
plified by actual application in a !ead- 
ing industrial company. While com- 
pany names have been omitted, for 
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apartment houses, hospitals, factories, ter- 
minal facilities, etc. 

This trend, started well before the war, has 
been accelerated by the war, and will blossom 
into full operation when the war is over and 
equipment and material are fully available. 
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STRUCCION has served this field for 25 
years, starting from small beginnings and 
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as all other export publications combined. 
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published monthly in Span 
ish and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to 
the automotive trade and 
transport field in Latin 
America 


published monthly in Span- 
ish and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to the 
drug trade and health field 
in Latin America 
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obvious reasons, it should be remem- 
bered that each of the twelve reports 
covers the actual experience of a well- 
known company. Also, no cases are 
included which have not developed 
far beyond the theoretical stage. All 
of the methods described have paid off 


in lowered distribution costs. 


In the case of eleven out of the 
twelve, the principles described have 
been in use more than fifteen years. 

The method of selection was to 
choose for study and research only 
those companies which had pioneered 
an engineered distribution technique 
and had been outstandingly successful 
in following through on the methods 
developed. 

In each of the twelve cases, the 
method is an “all out” effort on the 
part of the entire organization. So 
deeply does the point of view de- 
scribed in each case permeate the com- 
pany which uses it that it is an essen- 
tial part of the management technique. 


The reader should bear in mind 
that it is business principles which 
the cases are concerned with, rather 
than a detailed pattern of application. 
Obviously, methods must be modified 
to suit conditions, but those described 
here can be applied to all business, 
whether large or small. 


l. Customer Development 


The mountainous wastes of solicit- 
ing business that can never prove 
profitable, of allowing established cus- 
tomers to slip away, of failing to 
develop each customer to a natural 
potential, constitute a steady drain 
upon our entire distribution system. 


To most business men, “selecting 
the customer” merely means that the 
sales manager keeps in general touch 
with the trade, through his salesmen 
and his distributors. In the case of 
this company, an intimate knowledge 
of every customer, derived from en- 
gineering data, has been the basic 
source of corporate policy decisions 
for more than 40 years. 


Customer information, as used from 
the early days of this great organiza- 
tion, is as different from the vague 
“customer awareness” of ordinary 
sales management as a micrometer is 
different from a foot rule. 


Years of use have so embedded the 
importance of customer knowledge 
into the organization that most of its 
personnel now comply with the prin- 
ciple without realizing its significance. 
Men who have grown up in the busi- 
ness are seldom aware of how much 
their methods differ from general 
practice. 


This is significant, because in this 
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and every other instance we shall cite, 
it is only the complete use of distribu- 
tion control that is effective. 


A chaotic price condition for all 
their products forced the management 
of this corporation over 40 years 
ago to choose between “price” or 
“quality” as a business policy. The 


management chose quality. 


This choice was predicated upon 
the ability of the company to use 
reductions in operating expenses of its 
customers as a means of taking the 
emphasis off immediate cost. 


Operating economics, for custom- 
ers, through correct selection and 
adaptation of the company’s products 
were the basis for developing a quality 
market. 

With growing acceptance of this 
basic idea by customers a unique and 
highly profitable business was de- 
veloped. 

It is to this particular turn in 
events in the history of this company 
that the science of distribution owes 
one of its simplest, yet most signifi- 
cant, advancements—the technique of 
developing customers. 

The importance of a complete 
“knowledge of customers” is demon- 
strated by the fact that 60 per cent 
of the man-hours of the sales organ- 
ization is spent in obtaining knowl- 
edge of the company’s customers and 
prospects. The files maintained on 
accounts contain from 40 to 500 
pages of detailed information per cus- 
tomer. An average of fourteen 
months is required to gather essen- 
tial information before the company 
feels it has a true understanding of 
the customer and his needs. 


Measuring the Prospects 

Procedure of obtaining knowledge 
of customers: 

1. Every prospect is analyzed be- 
fore he is solicited. Neither direct nor 


indirect sales activities are allowed 
to start until a detailed survey is 
made to determine the annual con- 


sumption by the prospect of the sev- 
eral types of products manufactured 
by the corporation. If no chance for 
mutual profit is indicated, the pros- 
pect is not solicited. 

2. Where possible, information is 
obtained in the plant of the prospect 
as to competitive sources used for the 
current supply of each type of 
product. 

3. At the home office a thorough 
analysis is made of the organization 
setup of the prospect, with the ad- 
dition of such corporate information 
as is necessary to have a full working 
knowledge of its business, policies, 





direct and indirect affiliations with 
competition, in addition to the usual 
analysis of banking and trade affilia. 


tions. 


4. With this background infor. 
mation a suitable procedure for the 
sales force is developed. 


§. Upon receipt of the first order, 
a record of dollar and quantity vol. 
ume of sales of the company’s varied 
products is set up. Such a record is 
maintained for each of many thou- 
sands of customers. 


6. Dollar and quantity volume of 
customers’ purchases from competi- 
tion are also included in the custom- 
er’s record, where obtainable. 


7. Thus, cumulative figures on 
purchases by the customer from the 
company and from competition are 
on record, and these figures are care- 
fully analyzed to show business re- 
ceived and business lost to each com- 
petitor. 


8. The relation of business received 
to that of each competitor is used to 
determine frequency of  salesmen’s 
calls, the need for special service, and 
the strategy of following up each 
customer. 

9. Checks on the relative efficiency 
of the salesmen in each territory are 
obtained by compiling and compos- 
ing customer data already described. 

The company’s operating profits 
have been maintained at a high level 
since the adoption of customer de- 
velopment as its major tenet in dis- 
tribution procedure. This is a direct 
result of the fact that the company 
obtains an average of 37 per cent of 
its customers’ business, as contrasted 
to the 10.4 per cent which an av- 
thoritative investigation showed to be 
high among competition. 

The seemingly extravagant alloca- 
tion of organization time to digging 
out customer knowledge and the office 
time required for interpreting and 
directing the use of this knowledge 
have been justified by the most effi- 
cient distribution in the field. 


A carefully selected group of 697 
industrial users of products in 
company’s field were asked to name 
the company which they preferred 
on the basis of reputation, quality of 
product, service rendered, and excel- 
lence of sales personnel. On_ all 
counts, the subject company received 
a preference ranging from 200 to 400 
per cent over its competition. 

The advance spending for facts 
hammered down the final cost of dis 
tribution. 

The methods used are simple. They 
are readily available to any other com- 
pany, either small or large. 
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. h one of the very few “rules” imposed upon the manufacture and component applications is abso- 
—— writers of all feature articles which appear in the edi- lutely essential: that's where an understanding of 
be ~ torial columns of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. readers’ problems is paramount. It is axiomatic that it 
= This dictum has nothing to do with today’s critical § takes much longer to write briefly. 

cabal paper shortage although. happily. it does help to con- Such brevity pays dividends. It enables readers to 
sed to serve that precious commodity. It is the long-estab- get quickly but comprehensively the basic informa- 
ape lished policy of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to _ tion they need to solve today’s urgent problems of 

each present every technical article, every product devel- engineering, design and production ... and to keep 
his opment or methods story, in the clearest, most concise abreast of the most advanced product-making meth- 
y are manner possible. Streamlined, if you will, to the essen- ods and procedures. 

hed tial facts sought by the product maker. Perhaps it is one of the reasons why ELECTRICAL 
srofits Take this typical article on coils, for example. The MANUFACTURING is read with such avidity by 
isa engineering and design factors involved in the con- America’s busiest engineers, designers and execu- 
| dis- struction of coils, the considerations which must be tives—those responsible for the development of all 
a observed in their specification, are matters which machines, appliances, apparatus and equipment. 
" . might easily fill a text book. That's where practical electrically operated. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
EXPORT 
CATALOGS 


More then 12,000 copies dis- 
tributed annuolly in Letin 
America. 





Two editions .. Spanish and 
Portuguese. 


Contains complete buying in- 
formation. 


Authoritative source book of 
U. S. industrial equipment 
end materials. 


Endorsed by U. S. and Latin 
American officials and trade 
orgonizations 


Advertisers in industrial Ex- 
port Catalogs benefit from 
Hitchcock sales and promo- 
tional services. 


Lotin American purchasers of industrial 
equipment and moterials find in Industrial 
Export Catalogs the buying data they need. 
Cloth-bound, these comprehensive annual 
publications contain full information and 
specifications of the products offered by 
U. S. manufacturers. Printed in two com- 
plete editions . . . Portuguese for Brazil 
and Spanish for the other countries in 
South and Central America including Mex- 
ico and the West Indies. 


Distribution of Industrial Export Catalogs is controlled by our own direct =, 
representatives . . . and are furnished to every recognized manufacturer, ©. 
distributor, Government buying authority, U. S. consular office, trade and 
technical school in Latin America; also to every Latin American consular 
and buying office in the United States. Circulotion of 7,500 Spanish and 
4,500 copies of Portuguese issues is gucranteed. 


Space in 1945 editions, to be distributed in 
March 1945, now being reserved. Send for full 
information now. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


544 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 6040 
New York Office: 55 West 42nd Street, Lackawanna 4-4528 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 


Higher Costs 


follow in studying the distribution 
system would be first of all to famil- 
iarize itself thoroughly with the mar. 
ket it serves. 

“Market research has gained greater 
acceptance than was accorded to it 
some ten years ago, and since the 
war we have all been made more aware 
of it as a result of the many and 
varied discussions of postwar plan- 
ning. I believe that market research, 
by uncovering areas where advertis- 
ing and selling effort will do the most 
good, will go a long way toward re- 
ducing distribution costs. 


“Advertising will help to lower dis- 
tribution costs for us,” predicts the 
general sales manager of a well known 
pump company, “since through it we 
will develop additional live leads for 
our men to work on. This will save 
a considerable amount of bell-ringing. 
Then, too, properly directed adver- 
tising will pre-sell the product and 
save the salesman’s time.” 


If industry would buy in the most 
economical way, sales costs would be 
reduced, suggests the general sales 
manager of a large bearings company, 
who continues: 


“The vast majority of our custom- 
ers could assist us in handling their 
business if their purchasing practices 
could be rearranged to eliminate a 
vast number of small orders. 


“In other words, we believe that 
the anti-friction bearing industry, 
and possibly every other industry, is 
plagued to death with small orders, 
even from the largest purchasers. If 
fewer orders could be issued by cus- 
tomers, a great deal of overhead, trac- 
ing, accounting, receiving, etc., could 
be eliminated.” 


Element of Time 


Another suggestion bearing on the 
purchasing practices of industrial 
buyers was made by the sales managef 
of a leading machine tool company, 
who said, “If we could work out some 
arrangement with our large purchas- 
ers, whereby they would place theif 
orders well in advance of actual re 
quirements, it would be of materi 
help not only in planning ou: dis- 
tribution but also our manufacturing 
operations.” 


While one manufacturer ot 
struction supplies who has 4 
tinued the use of warehouses 
the war period reports that he 
not intend to resume this type + 
tribution, a large industrial che 
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FOR | 11M WHEN WAR ENDS... 


—Nor for You If You’ve Built Up Demand for Your 
Product in the Heavy-spending Refining Industry! 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO WORRY about this market—the re- 
fining industry—folding up on you when “peace breaks out”. 


At the war’s end, the assured demand of fuel and lubricants for 
the automobile, aviation, industrial and agricultural markets—and 
for recently developed petro-chemical products—will be so great 
that this industry will have to continue a high rate of activity. 


A high degree of obsolescence, new processes, new technical de- 
velopments will make it necessary for refineries to spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars on maintenance and reconditioning of present 
plants, and building new plants here and abroad. 


How Can You Build Up Demand 
For Your Product In This Market? 


... By putting the essential information about your product in 
the place where authorized refining buyers are most likely to see it 


—in THE REFINERY CATALOG! 


Why Buyers Are Most Likely To See 
Your Story in THE REFINERY CATALOG 


First, because it’s sent to every known important buying influence 
in the industry (distribution of the 1944 edition 5,000) ...and in 
the engineering-contracting firms associated with the industry. The 
companies themselves furnish the names of the key executives to 
whom it is sent! 


Second, because—as manufacturer surveys prove*—it is the catalog 
refining buyers use most frequently when they're looking up 
information on equipment and supplies. 


As a market, there’s no better bet than the refining industry—in 
terms of postwar possibilities. As a means of reaching this market, 


there’s no better bet than THE REFINERY CATALOG—in 
terms of coverage, usage, costs. 

So...why don’t you make arrangements for adequate data in the 
1944 edition? Free Copy Advisory Service available to all users 
of the catalog! 


*(May we show you this proof—it’s most convincing!) 


Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas; 

250 Park Avenue, N. Y.; 1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 

1301-3 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
W. W. Wilson Bldg., Huntington Park, Calif. 
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IN ADVERTISING TO ELECTRICAL MEN 


Tell them what they want to know 
about your products — tell them in the 
paper read by more of them than read 
any other electrical, technical or indus- 
trial publication. Tell them through 
the pages of 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Only New-Products Paper In Its Field 


Circulation (30,106 CCA) blankets buyers of 
all electrical, electronic and allied products 
and services. Throughout industry, you'll 
reach the buyer whether he’s the electrical 
man in a mine or a mill, in a war plant, a ship- 
building company, an aircraft company, or a 
government employee. 

There is only one publication that gives you 
complete coverage of the electrical equipment 
market — ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT— 


first choice in advertising to electrical men. 


‘SLECTRICAL QUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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manufacturer brings the wirchoy 
more strongly into his distributig 
program in the following: 

“Generally speaking,  distributig 
costs can be lowered by locating plan 
and warehouses as near as possible ¢ 
the principal trading areas for eag 
manufacturer’s materials. For exam 
ple, the location of a plant in Calj 
fornia to meet the growing industri 
demand on the Pacific Coast h 
marked distribution advantages ove 
shipping materials from plants locate 
east of the Rocky Mountain 






















Another advocate of larger order 
and the elimination of many smal 
deliveries is the vice-president 
charge of sales of a well-known wir 
rope company, who asserts, “The cog 
of distribution can be lowered if t 
customer, instead of demanding th 
the product be stored somewhere near 
by, where he can pick it up withis 
a few hours, will go back to the wa 
we did business several years ago, w 
the customer ordered in carload ke 
and gave us sufficient time to manu 
facture the shipment, and then stored 
it in his own warehouse until hg 
needed ape 

Some distribution costs are exce 
sive because adequate services are nd 
always rendered, in the opinion of th 
general sales manager of a leadin 
valve manufacturer. 

“The high costs usually charged t 
distribution,” he said, “are a mis 
nomer, and are often the result of 
confusion between the distribution of 
industrial products and brokerage feeg 
paid to commission men who do noj 
undertake the necessary functions 3 
present performed by industrial sup: 
ply houses and others who carry stock 





and are of general service to industria 





consumers located in their territories 

“Without the distributor in té 
picture, the manufacturer would » 
faced with two alternatives: First, 
possibly restricted volume and a con- 
sequent higher unit cost, or second 
an extremely high selling price, whic 
would have to be added to the cos 
of the product.” 


More Branch Offices 


On the other hand, some manufa 
turers now using distributors expe 
to extend their own branch office opt fi 
erations after the war. A _ typi 
comment on this subject came ff 
a manufacturer of portable tools, wit 
said, ‘““We feel that we can reduce ou 
cost of distribution by branc! office 
operated by our own people, and 4 
the same time we are satisfied we @ 
give our users better service. / 





An aggressive manufacturer ° 
building materials is also planning * 
make a greater use of warehouses, 
offers the following comment 












to These Key Men Make Their Living Creating 
Sales Opportunities 
oa for Your Products 
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Our reader-audience consists of 
‘ engineers and contractors who, 
for the most part, confine their - 
entire ene to ry condi- 
tioning, heating and pipin 
blems. They ca 3 Ai 
ats new work ana sapbtonitens. 


*% Every working day of their 
lives they are creating sales 
opportunities for those manu- 
facturers who have suitable 
products, and who have gained 
their acceptance. 


x, In this aeiaiaee field, 
getting and keeping the accept- 
ance of these KEY men is the 
basic advertising job to be 
accomplished. : 
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SOME OF THE MORE Active 
AIR CONDITIONING MARKETS 
WHEN PEACE COMES 
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Be Industry: To meet after-war competi- 


tion, practically every industrial plant must con- 


wt 


\, sider the cost-cutting advantages of air conditioning. 


nutac- 













expect 1 a : : . 

oe @ Me Bi.. 2. Stores and Theatres: For over 
typica : ‘ two years no new installations or extensive main- 
f are the engineers 


. tenance permitted. Considered together with new 
and contractors post-war construction planned, here’s a huge 
who control potential volume of business. 
specifications, 

purchases, instal- 3. Institutional Buildings: Prac. 


tically no new schools, few hospitals or churches 





lations and main- 


t pa built since the early 30’s. Big after-war construc- 
enance. tion programs likely. All such buildings require 


ventilation and air conditioning. 








Fads, Packaging and Post-War Planning 


(An editorial from the May issue of D and W) 


Beinc incurable faddists, we Americans 
are always more or less ‘nuts’ about some- 
thing or other. Remember the rage for 
ouija boards and jig saw puzzles, the ‘dou- 
ble doming’ over contract, the vogue of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy, and the way that recent 
‘daffy’ little tune “mairzy doats” swept the 
country? 


Even in business, we wouldn't be our- 
selves if we weren't a little crazy half the 
time. Remember the heavy thinking there 
used to be on the theory of trade cycles, 
and the promised millennium the efficiency 
experts were going to produce, and the 
solemn talk we all used to indulge in about 
the saturation points of hypothetical mar- 
kets? 


While a few of those things may still 
persist, most of them have “gone with the 
wind,” and now belong to “the dear, dead 
days beyond recall." 


Fortunately, however, we have others to 
take their places. Two of the more promi- 
nent current manias seem to be packaging 
and post-war planning. Nowadays, ‘pack- 
aging engineers’ have replaced the effi- 
ciency experts, and post-war planning ap- 
parently is well on its way toward becoming 
a major industry. 


Seriously, of course, both packaging and 
post-war planning are essential to American 
business, and it is not our intention to sug- 
gest or imply that they are anything else. 
But there is a good deal of rather confused 
thinking about both. 


There have been a number of revolution- 
ary changes in packaging, packing and ma- 
terials handling, and the effects of some of 
these developments upon post-war business 
are likely to be widespread and lasting. 
They may even force major changes in 
methods of distribution, particularly in 
transportation and storage operations, and 
in wholesale and retail trade practices. 


This seems probable enough when you 
consider such things as these: special and 
laminated wrapping materials that protect 
articles from damage by handling, tempera- 
ture, corrosion, mold formation and insect 
infestation; standardized marking of ship- 
ments; three-cornered crates with diagonal 
braces; standardized packages in three sizes 
that, singly or collectively, stack in perfect 
cubes on standard-size pallets for shipment 
or storage as palletized unit loads; scien- 
tific stacking of cargo on transport ‘planes 
which has made possible the stowage of 
2,000 Ibs. of packaged goods in a space 
only 6x 4/7, x 2 ft. 


These, of course, are only a few outstand- 
ing examples. Their significance is obvious. 
Because of them, post-war shipping, han- 
dling, warehousing and distribution presum- 
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ably will be different; but just how different 
remains to be seen; for some of the new 
materials and methods may not prove to be 
as practicable under post-war conditions as 
they are today. 


Moreover, because some of the new de- 
velopments are so striking and admirable in 
themselves there is a natural tendency to 
exaggerate their future value and to over- 
estimate their relative importance. Appar- 
ently, this has led some enthusiasts to be- 
lieve, with almost religious fervor, that sci- 
entific packaging is the answer to post-war 
distribution problems. 


This, of course, is absurd. The element 
of danger in this type of thinking is not so 
much that it over-stresses the importance 
of packaging, but that it conceives of it 
as a separate, distinct and self-contained 
commercial activity, as an end in itself, 
which it is not. It is only a means to an 
end, a tool to be used, an aid to assist 
industry to achieve more efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution. 


After all, the post-war problem, so far 
as business is concerned, is a distribution 
problem. Production and sales are condi- 
tioned by the efficiency and economy of 
distribution. Of major importance in this 
connection, as we have had occasion to ob- 
serve before, is the necessity of lowering 
distribution costs, which, admittedly, are too 
high, and of passing on a substantial part 
of any resultant savings to consumers so as 
to increase consumer buying power. 


Obviously, anything that contributes to 
more efficient and economical distribution 
is valuable. To the extent that new pack- 
aging, new packing techniques and new 
methods of handling do this they will be 
helpful. But even if they revolutionize 
transportation of freight by rail, water, high- 
way and air, even if they affect cold and 
dry storage in many ways, and force changes 
in wholesale and retail trade practices, in 
the long run, unless they also help to reduce 
the costs of distribution so as to increase 
consumer buying power, of what lasting 
benefit will they be to anybody? 


That, of necessity, may have to be the 
acid test if we are to meet the contingen- 
cies of a post-war world in which formerly 
non-industrial nations will have been 
equipped with industrial facilities by rea- 
son of our unique lend-lease policy. In the 
face of this possibility, and as the world's 
greatest creditor nation, we may find it 
difficult to export our surplus products sat- 
isfactorily. However, it may be possible to 
overcome this handicap, if we are able to 
make American distribution simpler, more 
efficient and more economical than that of 
any other nation or international cartel. 
That, we submit, is a basic post-war problem. 


A Chilton 


Publication 






“It is possible that in the postw 
period we will decide to establish 9 
own warehousing distributiny outle 


in the more important markers. 0 


reason for considering this is due 
our past experience, which, thoug 
limited, has indicated to our satisfa 
tion that distribution costs can } 
considerably lowered.” 

While the machine tool dealer js 
recognized and important factor j 
his industry, at least one manufa 


turer believes that more direct sellin 
will be the answer to distributicg 
costs in the years ahead. 


“Our costs of selling,” remarks th 
sales manager of this company, “ar 
materially less in the territories wher 
we sell direct than where we s 
through dealers. Hence, as industri 
activity increases in various sectio 
where there has not heretofore bees 
enough metal working activity fo 
us to maintain a direct selling organ 
ization, we shall probably discontiny 
some of our present dealer arrange 
ments and put in our own sales rep 
resentatives. 

“The rate at which this is don 
will depend primarily upon the rat 
and type of industrial activity if 
those territories, and partly upon th 
rate at which we can develop and trait 
men properly qualified for such ag 
assignment. We shall also be influ 
enced to some extent by future engi 
neering developments which may ex 
tend the possible sale of our produc 
to types of industries in which ow 
present line of tools have but a lim 
ited use.” 

Many manufacturers who are com 
mitted to the use of industrial dis 
tributors offer constructive sugges 
tions as to how the latter can impro\ 
their operations and thus reduce cost 
of selling through these channels. 





Too Many Lines 


“The cost of distribution could | 
lowered,” said the sales manager ‘ 
a leading industrial supply company 
“if distributors ordered in larg? 
quantities and if they stocked fewe 
lines and fewer types, thereby increas 
ing their rate of turnover, and 4 
by adhering to the manufacturer| 
established price basis. 

“Some distributors are under 
impression that they can charge whit 
ever the traffic will bear, and in th 
process they not only hurt their 0¥ 
volume of business, but also hand 
cap the manufacturer who looks 


them for the distribution of ! 
product.” 

A similar comment was made? 
the vice-president of a small 


company, who said that the only ¥4 
to reduce the cost of distribution 
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_ dustry is truly the patron of all beginnings. 
» infly These master tools of industry turn out not “end” 
e eng products, but those which are a means to an end. 
vay ex On them and with them are fashioned all things 
roduc of metal .. . including such items as chemical and 
ch ou textile machinery, which goes on to process innu- 
a lin merable non-metal products. And, most unique, 
metal-fabricating machinery is used to create 
e com itself .. . the only type of equipment with such a 
‘al dis dual purpose in life. 
oat Armament production climbed to its amazing 
ad plateau on a mounting foundation of metal- 
\ “| ~~ fabricating machinery, which had to be made 
7 first. The men who made it surely need no extra 
eulogy from us for the shining record they have 
written in winning-the-war-of-production history. 
ald | They have not only tooled up ind rb d 
ee only tooled up int ustry but turne 
* their great skill to the making of thousands of 
a armament components. 
| fewe Now another job waits in the offing. When wide- 
ncreas spread reconversion comes, these same men and 
nd als same kind of machines will be found at the core 
scuref = of normal civilian production. 
ler th 
> what 
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meaning undependable. That is not ¢ 


> as far as it goes. But if you'll look up 


gates and doors, hence, of all beginning 


































s of Industry © 


abolizes the trait of being “two-faced”, 


ct. Some realize he stands for looking 


ancient Roman deity, primarily god of 
Therein lies the point of this message. 


AS A CONSUMER, this branch of Metal- 


Working is an important segment of the market. 
Traditionally creative, makers of metal-fabricat- 
ing machines are consistently in the van of manu- 
facturing improvements. 


True, their achievements of the past few years 
have outfitted industry to an unparalleled degree. 
Yet the “one step ahead” urge already has caused 
these shop machinery providers to design newer, 
more efficient units. Their peacetime production 
is expected to top, by a wide margin, levels of 
pre-war years. Meaning a substantial demand 

,for many products: Steels, alloys and other 
materials; parts such as bearings, gears, motors, 
controls; supplies including coolants, lubricants, 
small tools; welding and heat-treating mate- 
rials, ete. 


And builders of metal-fabricating machinery, 
themselves advertisers, will continue to use as 
buyers the pages of American Machinist ... prime 
source of Metal-Working information. 





Largest net paid in the field, reaching over 90% of the 
industry’s buying power 
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to improve the efhciency of the dis- 


tributor. 

“I feel that if the distributor were 
to concentrate on fewer lines and defi- 
nite markets,” he added, “and inter- 
est himself only in the sale of the 
longer margin lines, his efficiency 
would be improved, his profits greater, 
our sales greater and a lower cost of 
territory operation established. 

We have had the heat on our dis- 
tributors plenty for their apparent 
lack of interest in future planning. 
Too many of them are riding the 
gravy train.” 


Failure of distributors to carry 





adequate stocks was blamed for high 
distribution costs by the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of an elec- 
trical equipment company, who said, 
“Lower costs could be accomplished 
if our distributors carried adequate 
stocks at all times. There should be 
no duplication of lines; that is, a 
distributor should not carry several 
lines of manufacturers making ap- 
proximately the same items. 
“Further, standardization of items 
which are carried by manufacturers, 
and therefore by distributors, would 
help greatly. I mean, instead of car- 
rying a wide line, fewer lines to do 
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the same work could be manufactured 
and stocked.” 

The sales manager of a leading gas- 
ket manufacturer suggested that dis- 
tributors do not always perform the 
functions for which they are paid 

“We believe that in general the «ost 
of distribution can and should be low- 
ered to some extent,” he explained. 
“We don’t believe that this should 
involve a major change in methods 
of distribution. We believe lat 
oftentimes wholesalers or distributors 
do not perform all the functions for 
which they are compensated by the 
receive. In other 


discounts they 
wholesa iers 


words, distributors’ or 
discounts should be extended only to 
the house which is organized to func- 
tion properly. Generally speaking, the 
function of a wholesaler or distribu- 
tor should be to warehouse, finance 


and sell.” 


Heads Valve Sales 
Of American Car 


W. A. Gormley has been appointed 
sales manager of the valve department 
of American Car 
and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York. 
Mr. Gormley has 
been actively engaged 
in the valve field for 
20 years. He attend- 
ed Duquesne Univer- 
sity's School of Fi- 
nance and Com 
merce, graduating 
with a B. C. S. de- 
gree. In 1923 he or- 
ganized Eastern 
Steam _ Specialty 
Company, New 
York, to handle plug 
valves and engineering specialties Ir 
1935, he joined American Car's valve de 
partment 


Hill Joins Rodgers 
Harvey J. Hill has become direct 


advertising and pubic relations for R 
gers Hydraulic, Inc., Minneapolis, 
ufacturer of hydraulic presses. Mr. Hill 
has had charge of the Rodgers account 
as account executive of Addison Lewis ¢ 
Associates, Minneapolis agency 


To Head Advertising 
For CSC Specialties 
E J. (Ned) Farrell has become advert 


tising manager for the specialties dis 
of Commercial 
ents Corpor 
New York. Mr: 
rell will supervis 
specialties divisi 
cooperation w 
John N. Cronk, 
vertising manag 
Terre Haute, ! 
Before joining 
mercial Solvent: 





W. A. Gormley 


c 


years ago, Mr 

rell was _ ident 
with many nati 
advertising ca 
paigns. His | 
: post with CSC 
as special assistant to the president 





E. J. Farrell 
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Solved by 
MACHINE DESIGN Readers 
















r product can improve it, you want to reach the 
of MACHINE DESIGN—to get it specified. 

Farm machinery, for exagiple, offers a large and growing opportunity for makers 
of component parts, méterials and finishes to expand postwar sales. From corn 
sheller to tractor inclddes a wide variety of machines—milk coolers, feed grinders, 
combines, harvesters, hay balers, cream separators, disc harrows, potato planters, 
water systems, pg®er plants, cotton pickers, etc. 

And yet farm yhachinery manufacturers represent only a fraction of the machine 
building market reached by MACHINE DESIGN. 

nore than 40,000 design engineers in approximately 8,000 machine 
ring plants—who look to MACHINE DESIGN as an authoritative source 


Whatever the machine, if y 
Design Engineer—the read 


+. 


There are 





e booklet “Getting It Specified.” 





MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


110 East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 28] 


Challenge Ayer 


scientific, labor and educational jour- 
nals not ordinarily considered to be 
a part of the industrial field, are. 


Explanation of Editor 


“We were limited by space,” Mr. 
Johnson explained in a letter_to IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, “as to how far 
we could go in breaking down into 
the various classifications the circula- 
In our group- 


tion figures as quoted. 
ing of various types of periodicals 


under our composite heading, ‘Trade, 
Technical and Class Publications,’ we 
have about 200 separate titles. You 
will note there are many cross refer- 
ences, as well as some resemblance 
between those groupings. 

“Some years ago we noted many 
differences of opinion as to where 
certain types of publications should 
be classified. These authorities had 
very different judgments as to where 
they belonged. In an effort to dis- 
pel this confusion we created our 
‘Index to Classifications.’ I mention 
this because the line of demarcation 
between the terms Trade, Technical, 


ELL iT To 10,695" 


RADIO and ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS! 


The Proceedings of The |. R. E. goes to the engineers who are 
key technicians in the following types of work: 


Radio & Electronic Equipment Manufacturing - - 


21% 


(100% War Industries today) 


Station Operations, Management and Maintenance 


15% 


Industrial, other than radio manufacturing - . 3% 


Armed Forces and Government Departments 


Radio Distribution and Servicemen 


17%, 
re 1%, 


Educational (Professors 563, Colleges 230, Libraries 72) - 7% 


Student Engineers in training 


Independent Consulting Engineers 
Miscellaneous, Classified and Unclassified : : 


*Average net paid A.B.C. for this 6 months 


18%, 
% 
17%, 


100%, 


period is 9315 (not including student engineers). 


9315 


NET PAID 


@ 


CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE IT COUNTS 
most! 


SCOTT KINGWILL 


35 E&. Wacker Drive 
Chicago | 


Central States Representative 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ME. 3-5661 
DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Bidg. 
San Francisco 4 Los Angeles |5 





Scientific, Manufacturing, etc. js 
frequently not a sharp line, but more 
like a twilight zone. 

“In totaling up these circulations, 
we used the adding machine, and fol- 
lowed our best judgment and experi- 
ence in classifying the magazines in- 
cluded in the Technical group. We 
feel sure you will find some observers 
who will differ with our judgment, 
May we say that we regard some in- 
dustrial publications as being of a 
technical nature, while many others 
obviously are not. Just where the 
line of technical and non-technical 
occurs, is a question on which all 
authorities do not agree.” 


Knisely Gives Views 


Stanley E. Knisely, executive vice- 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers, expressed the prevailing opin- 
ion of business publishers and adver- 
tisers when he pointed out that the 
classifications in Ayer’s Directory of 
Trade, Technical and Class Publica- 
tions include so many periodicals 
which are not in the business field 
that the circulation comparisons fail 
to reflect trends in business publishing. 

“Whatever loss of circulation they 


list,” Mr. Knisely continued, “should * 


not be charged against what we habit- 
ually call trade and technical business 
papers. So far as my personal knowl- 
edge is concerned, a good many busi- 
ness papers have increased their cir- 
culations in the past two years, and 
a good many more have frozen their 
circulations at the January, 1942, 
level. Also a good many have cur- 
tailed ‘total distribution’ by eliminat- 
ing entirely or reducing the number 
of copies going to advertisers, agen- 
cies, etc.” 

It is quite evident from the forego- 
ing that the reported loss of circula- 
tion among technical papers does not 
reflect what is happening in the in- 
dustrial publication field. It als 
seems probable, in view of the con- 
fusion caused by the use of this term 
by Ayer’s Directory that a_ better 
nomenclature for non-business pub- 
lications might be adopted by it 
advantage. 





Agency Gets Killeffer | 
D. H. Killeffer has joined Hazard Ad 


vertising Company, New York, to direct 
publicity and public relations for its 
dustrial clients. Mr. Killeffer has been 
closely identified with the publication 


S« 


program of the American Chemi 
ciety, having been contributing ed 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ane 
Chemical and Engineering News 


Curtiss Moves 


\t 


The Indianapolis office of Spencer W 
Curtiss, Inc., has been moved to 901 Oi 
cle Tower. The industrial agency also 
maintains offices in Chicago and 9a 
Francisco. 
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AC Distributes Booklet 
To Servicemen, Inductees 


Allis -Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company has published a special 
booklet for its employes now in the 
armed forces and for those about to 
be inducted. 

The booklet not only explains the 
benefits provided by this company 
for its employes in service, but it also 
ets forth in a clear manner the ser- 
vicemen’s rights under the Soldiers’ 
ind Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 

In addition, it explains many things 
that inductees should do before enter- 
ng the service, such as granting pow- 
er of attorney, taking care of life 
nsurance, and winding up other civ- 
liam affairs. 

The back cover of the book 
cludes a pouch containing an appli- 
cation form for the company’s mili- 
ary bonus and change of address 
cards so that the employe can keep 
the company’s employe service divi- 
ion informed of his whereabouts. 


in- 





Hedgren Promoted to 
General Sales Manager 
Arthur W. Hedgren has become 


eral manager of sales 
son Company, Pitts- 
burg manufacturer 
f building ma- 
terials. He succeeds 
Fordham C. Russell, 
who has joined Ful- 
er & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Cleveland agen- 

Mr. Hedgren is 


gen 


for H. H. Robert- 





veteran ot 21 
years service in the 
Robertson organiza- 

He has been 

hanager of Q-floor 
sales and formerly 
was Chicago district A. W. Hedgren 
ues Manager His 
ew work requires direction of sales of 
bre ad line, including ventilators, sky 
ghts and sash, cement, asphalts and in- 
Justrial paints 


Ryan Moves to 
Inland Rubber 


William K. Ryan has been appointed 
‘dvertising manager of Inland Rubber 
Vorporation, Chicago. He will super- 
> advertising of Inland’s vulcanizers 
Nd tire repair equipment for use prin- 
‘pally in communities where vulcanizing 
ervice has not been available 

Mr. Ryan came from Reuben H. Don- 
neley Corporation, Chicago, where he 
was in charge of sales promotion, direc 
‘ory ze promotion and market re- 
searc 
Dusenbury Promoted 

Geor A. Dusenbury has been ap- 
Pointe ssistant manager of the adver- 
‘ing and public relations department 

Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
~eUke He came to the company from 


‘S ager and has been advertising copy 
r for the past year. 
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LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS 


and 


CONTRACTOR -BUILDERS 


in ONE Magazine at LOW combination rate 
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AMERICAN BUILDER IS PUBLISHED IN 2 EDITIONS EVERY MONTH 


The Contractor-Builder Edition of American 
Builder goes to 41,122* subscribers interested 
in construction. The Dealer Edition is the 
Contractor-Builder Edition with a special 
Dealer Distribution section bound in. This 


combined Edition goes to 13,093* Dealers— 
the top half of America’s Building Supply 
Dealers who account for 85% of the building 
materials volume. 

* December 31, 1943 Publisher's Statement. 


HOW ADVERTISERS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ARRANGEMENT 


American Builder’ s two-edition coverage of your 
most important distributive outlets and their 
most important customers, the Contractor- 
Builders, offers this opportunity : 
With an ad in each edition— 
The Dealers can see what you are saying to 
their customers, the Contractor-Builders 


And, in addition, you can “‘talk shop"’ to the 
Dealers privately; give them ideas for sell- 
ing those Contractor-Builders. 


When space is used in both the Contractor- 
Builder Edition and the Dealer Edition, the 
rate earned in each edition is determined by the 
total space used in both editions within onc 
year. For example, for $655 each month for 9 
months, you can use 1 page to talk to the 
Contractor-Builder and 1 page to tell your 
Dealers privately what they can do to tie io 
with the message they see in the Contractor- 
Builder section of the combined Edition which 
the Dealers receive. 





THE CHANCE TO BE OF 
SPECIFIC HELP 


A number of manufacturers address one specific 
message to Contractor-Builders and quite a 
different message (but an equally specific one) 
to the Dealers. They do this because they feel 
that current conditions give them the oppor- 
tunity to offer useful suggestions specifically 
to cach group. They feel, too, that the manu- 
facturers who do this today will have a com- 
petitive advantage over those whose advertising 
talks in generalities. American Builder represent- 
atives would be glad to discuss with you ways 
in which you can take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity so asto help solve some of your customer 
relations problems today and at the same time 
build a sound foundation for future business. 


AMERICAN 





A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION \ 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 










~= BUILDER, 


FREE 


NEW SURVEY OF DEALER INVENTORIES 













First quantitative analysis of wartime in- 
ventories and post-war buying needs of 
Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers. Covers 43 building products. 
9 Regional breakdowns show quantities 
of materials needed merely to restore 
inventories to 1941 levels. National 
totals also arranged by geographical 
regions. Write for your FREE copy of this 
new report. 










THE ONLY BUILDING PUBLICATION 
THAT MAINTAINS MEMBERSHIP IN 
BOTH THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 





30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
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Robins Devises ‘Triple Page Spread’ 
to Solve Special Problem 


It is an axiom of typography that 
the face of the type should speak the 
same language as the thoughts being 
expressed. Seldom, however, is the for 
mat of a booklet selected on the same 
Tradition standardization 
usually confine size and shape to some 


basis. and 


uniform style, regardless of the story 


being told, thereby imposing limita- 


tions upon the emphasis which can be 
certain desired 


given to segments of 


the opus. 


Robins Conveyors Inc. claims no 
exemption from this latter indict- 
ment. We, too, make all our bulle 


tins and booklets the standard 8'4x 
11-inch size so that they will fit the 
three-ring binders supplied to our 
customers and prospects for ready ref - 
erence and to prevent file-burying. 


How to keep within this rigid size 


limit and still make a dramatic pre 
sentation seeming to require a much 
larger page area was the problem 


which arose when the booklet, “This 
scheduled for cre 


is ROBINS” was 
ation. 
This booklet was intended to tell 


the story of the “facilities, operations 
Robins Conveyors, 
Inc.”, emphasizing the dominant ele- 
industry— 


and products of 


ments of our services to 
Manufacturers, Erectors 


Machinery.” 


“Engineers, 

of Materials 
(In all 
and 


Handling 
cases we provide engineering 
manufacturing; 
but customary 


stallations, 


erecting is Op- 


tional on larger in- 


such as bridges, towers, 


etc. ) 


From the outset, we were deter 


mined that the book should be pre 
dominantly pictorial, for we felt 
that only in this way could these 
functions of our company be ade 


quately emphasized. There we struck 
the first snag. 

The maximum horizontal area in a 
book 8 '4 


inches, including bleed. We could con- 


inches wide is only 17'4 


fine a panoramic shot of our central 
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By EDWIN M. PERRIN 


Advertising Manager, Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 














COVER 


























CUT 





Sketch showing booklet format devised by Robins Conveyors, Inc., to accommodate two 
large cuts. Dark area indicates position of cuts, one of which is shown below as it appeared 


in the finished book. 


that 


squeezing 


engineering department within 
area, but no amount of 
would encompass a photograph of the 
main room of our machine shop within 
any such limitation without sacrific- 
ing clarity and import. 

The pictorialization of our products 
confronted us with a further prob- 


lem of format. We knew that it 





was impossible to cover the entire 
scope of our products, but we wantt? 
to show as many as possible all in om 
sweep; only in that way could the 
reader get an inkling of the breadth 
of our activities. By omitting mos 
of the “small stuff” (we go down %® 
far as grease cups) and forgetting 
items which have only limited ppli- 
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New EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


today brings to buying and specifying officials in 32 
branches of industry, the latest information on “what's new” 
in products, equipment, processes, materials and industrial 
literature. It is a preferred publication as it presents in 
clear, concise and comprehensive form the things they 


want to know in a form arranged for easy, rapid reading. 
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REVISTA INDUSTRIAL 


supplies the same sort of valuable service to Latin America. Here, 
too, it is on the preferred list as evidenced by the continuous vol- 
ume of inquiries that reaches us every day. The average, to date, 
is over 1,000 per month* including special inquiries for information 
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outside of the published material. 


One of the important reasons for its preference is that one edition is 

printed in Portuguese, the national language of Brazil, and one in 

Spanish for the other Latin American countries. One rate covers ad- 

vertising in both editions and that rate is low. May we send details? 
. + e 


* The first five issues (May through September, 1943) of REVISTA INDUSTRIAL 
were responsible for more than 6,000 inquiries—from the next three issues 2400 


Two EDITIONS: Portuguese for Brazil inquiries to date. (Immediate action cannot be expected from Latin America. 























Three to four months elapse between the time an issue is mailed and the time 


Spanish for the other Latin American countries. when an appreciable volume of inquiries can be expected.) 





BD 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING _ CLEVELAND B Be OHIO 


REW YORK (17): 16 E. 43rd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. @ CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. @ LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Working model of a television network broadcasting studio featuring a General Electric 


preview in New York. A turntable stage and two audience seating areas on each side of a 
central control booth make it possible to handle continuous network broadcasting without 
interruption for changes of scene or audience with a single set of equipment. Left to right, 
Dr. Walter R. G. Baker, GE vice-president in charge of electronic development; Waldo G6. 
Bowman, editor, “Engineering News-Record”; J. K. Gannett, vice-president, Austin Company 


Sales Promotion . . 





cations, we finally settled on 40 units 
to be arranged alphabetically, each 
with a brief description of purposes 
and sizes. 

To achieve a “sweep” effect in a 
space 18x11 inches would mean pic- 
to be serviceable. So 
accommodate 


tures too small 
our format had to 
this additional specification. 

The first of a series of dummies 
was made on March 15, 1943. As is 
our custom, a commercial art studio 
was assigned the job. Several differ- 
ent expedients were tried in an en- 
deavor to accomplish our objective. 
But none did it with the dramatic 
effect which was our aim. Dummies 
ranging in size from 12 to 96 pages 
were conceived without success. 
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While this experimentation pro- 
ceeded, work on the photography pro- 
gressed steadily. Our regular photog- 
rapher, A. L. Denhardt, and I went 
from one department to the next 
taking pictures which showed the 
scope of our operations and the va- 
riety of equipment needed to process 
everything from light-walled alumi- 
num drawn tubing to the heavy 
members of a structure some 300 
feet in length. 

To indicate our determination to 
make this book primarily pictorial 
with the barest minimum of text, we 
even told of our union affiliation by 
photo. By angling a shot of the 
shop bulletin board in our Idler Room 
on which the heading “UNION” was 


painted, we informed anyone who 
was interested that our shop is or- 
ganized—without stating which union 
(there are actually two brotherhoods) 
so there would be no possibility of 
jurisdictional difficulties out in the 
field. 

In all, we took some 60 shop shots, 
§0 of which appeared in the finished 
book. 


For a time, the solution of our for- 
mat problem seemed hopeless. Six 
dummies, six formats had been com- 
pleted—and rejected. Then one night 
—or to be literal, about four o'clock 
one morning—I woke up with the 
answer. Psychologists would say it 
came from the subconscious; I attrib- 
ute it to memory. 


About ten years ago, I worked on 
promotional programs for steamship 
lines. One of the standard units put 
out by all such lines was a formidable 
piece of literature which folded 
around devious corners until it could 
fit into railroad timetable displays. To 
indicate its size, when opened it con 
tained complete deck plans for accom- 
modations. 


The format idea which had awak- 
ened me was an adaption of this 
steamship folder. The cover of our 
booklet could still be 82x11, but 
the inside would fold twice to fit 
within this cover and still allow for 
three-hole punching without interfer- 
ing with access to all pages. 

This gave a sheet size of 24xll, 
folded into pages 8%, 77% and 7% 
inches respectively, the latter to pre- 
vent overlap caused by bulk. That 
24-inch spread was “single sheet” 
size. The press size was double this 
length or 48x11 inches. Two such 
pieces gave us a 24-page book, ex- 
clusive of cover, which was run sep- 
arately. With format finally deter- 
mined, Leonard Luce was commis- 
sioned to create a visual, and our job 
was on its way to completion. 


Front and back covers of the fin- 
ished book are the same—a_ three- 
colored photograph of the entrance 
to our administration building. The 
name “ROBINS,” blazoned in stain- 
less steel across the front of the 
building, serves as the cover title. No 
other reading matter appears. Across 
the entire inside area—bleeding © 
four sides—is a two-color montage 
our products serving as end leaves. 


Turning the title page (from the 
left), one sees a page-wide photo 0 
the administration building above 4 
block of type matter giving company 
data. This is enclosed in a border of 
solid. second-color which duplicate 


(Continued on page 108) 
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con MIRACLE BUSINESS 
ccom he United States has built up an entirely new process industry 
an two vears that will soon be supplying far more rubber 
was formerly imported by this country. William M. Jeffers 
i as finished his job as " ailroad- 
1Wak- » The public accepts | Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald }. same 
this calm it has accepted ot 9-22-43 
We ust remember hot win 
t our the war. Without the ability of our industry to create and to coop- 
S. T. Russell, engineer who 


but erate there would have been no rubber 
in designing “any or the new hiewemplants, gives an 
Oo ht ide story,@f the building of this wonder industry Tithe Septem- 
y for ssue Gf THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, intgrnational oi 
*rter- relates that the knowledge and research facilities of leac 
yrder to dvelop a stand: : 
plants. Equipment of a regularly installed J. Ost, * JSsue ? . 
refineries was used when possible. Standard equipmeg, ““Str a - > "er, in oO 
be diverted from one job to another to meet variations *S tha I } . ig NCCes.- 
ess and thus avert delays reign 4:, © indycs *eason » fey pation *tY 
he new plants have a capacity of 850,000 long tons a yea “ation . Weng, “¥ Shoulg - Sug. | S@ryn 
3 types of synthetic rubber compared to an annual pre-war te le “Ss the 2 Wate 
ation of 650,000 long tons of natural rubber. Only about 10 tn 
persons are needed to produce an amount of rubber that 
y requires 400,000 natives to gather 
rican industry has again shown its power ame 
fulness and vision. Never in thes 
helpless in an emenee= 


s, Texos 


MEN ° 
palle 


ola iiey. \clom lam, 
E.V. Perkins LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
330 South Wells Street R. C. Wipperman 
Telephone HARrison 1843 Tolopliinn wy rte el 
ebster 9617 





WOMEN 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing 





Written by, directed by, produced 
by, and Mildred Sutherby 
might well be the tag line on most 
of the productions” of 
Johnson, Read & Company, one of 
better-known advertising 
Possessing a rare combina- 


starring 
“account 


Chicago's 
agencies. 
tion of talents together with a pro- 
pensity for hard work, Mrs. Sutherby 
has been an outstanding figure in in- 
dustrial advertising for 20 years. In- 
deed her success in this predominantly 
masculine field has been little less than 
sensational. Certainly it is worthy 
of note that today she is vice-presi- 
dent of Johnson, Read & Company, 
as well as manager of the copy and 
production departments. Moreover, 
there are many persons in Chicago's 
ad world who owe success to the aid 
and encouragement of this brilliant 


woman. 
Youthful Veteran 


Looking at Mrs. Sutherby, it is hard 
to believe she could be the veteran 
she is, except that the ease with which 
she works, the sureness of her flash- 
ing pencil, and the thoroughness with 
which she explains a problem could 
come only from experience. She 
works quickly, with no lost motion. 
She speaks carefully, to the point, yet 
pleasantly. She chokes her laughter 
off short, but her eyes continue smil- 
ing. Her’s is a compelling friendli- 
ness, full of humor and sincerity. 


Characteristically apparent in Mil- 
dred Sutherby’s work are these same 
qualities giving it an impelling power 
that holds the reader through the final 
word of copy. Whatever might be 
said about the effectiveness of her 
work can only echo the findings of 
a Daniel Starch survey reported in an 
article appearing in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING for Sept., 1939, entitled 
“Checking Advertising Readership.” 
A Finnell System, Inc., advertisement 
along with five others from Factor) 


Management & Maintenance, was 


rated “highest in thorough reader- 
ship.” 
What is especially striking about 


this achievement is that it 
beyond a doubt that women have defi- 


proves 
nitely arrived in the world of indus- 


trial marketing, for this particular ad 
is but one of the many excellent Fin- 
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nell System advertisements, all of 
which have been the work of two 
women, namely, Mrs. L. C. Finnell, 
vice-president and treasurer of Fin- 
nell System, who directs the com- 
pany’s advertising, and Mildred Suth- 
erby, who as account executive, is 
responsible for copy, layout, cam- 
paigns and media. The success of 
their joint effort in advertising the 
more than 40 units of floor mainte- 
nance equipment manufactured by 
Finnell, can be measured by no better 
yardstick than the ever-increasing 
number of firms employing these 
products. 

Mildred Sutherby’s career began in 
the advertising department of the 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago 
manufacturers and distributors of sci- 
entific apparatus. Here she worked 
for six years. 

Following that, she was handed the 
keys to the advertising manager’s of - 
fice of the American Gear Company, 
where she presided for six successful 
years. 

Mrs. Sutherby’s next change was 


to a field new to her. Covering seven 


of the central states, she sold adver- 


~~ a 


—< = | - 
Re 


tising to automotive jobbers. Not 
only did she handle the job with 
amazing success, but she modestly ad- 
mits making quite a financial success 
of it. But after a period of time, 
this constant traveling began to prove 
tiring. Besides, she had several con- 
suming hobbies, none of which was 
at its best in a suitcase, and all of 
which she missed sorely. Ther tore, 
when the opportunity to associate her- 
self with Johnson, Read presented 
itself, she found many good reasons 
for accepting. 
Everybody Happy 

The mutual 
from her decision is evidenced in the 
fact that she is beginning her eighth 
year with Johnson, Read & Company, 
having been promoted to the vice- 
presidency in 1943; that her 20 house 
plants, including a gardenia, are lux- 
uriantly crowding her out of house 
and home and her admiration of her 
dog Sandy has progressed to the point 
where she plans to write a book about 
“the most unusual dog in the world” 
—her own unprejudiced opinion. In 
this connection, Mrs. Sutherby has 
edited many books for Associated 
Authors, a subsidiary of Johnson, 
Read. One of her latest is the best 
selling ‘“‘How’s Inky?” written by 
Naturalist Sam Campbell. That she 
rates an A-plus in photography is not 
only shown by the high pictorial 
quality of her ads, but also by the 
self portrait illustrating this article. 

Mildred Sutherby is one of those 
rare individuals who have discovered 
how to get the most out of 24 hours, 

(Continued on page 128) 


satisfaction resulting 





MILDRED SUTHERBY 
Vice-President, Johnson, Read & Company, Chicago 
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PLASTICS will be read by 14,000 executives, pur- 
chasing agents, and engineers in ALL the industries which do, or can, 
use plastics. The specially directed circulation ‘of this magazine 
selects as its readers those men who design, specify or buy plastics. 


It reaches out for those with potential buying power. 


“ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Big, But Flexible 


Shoe, a number of large lines. These 
products for the most part are sold 
in a number of markets. To sell these 
lines requires expert knowledge, not 
only of the products but of the mar- 
kets. It cannot be expected that any 
one salesman or 
possess such knowledge of many lines 


sales executive can 


or many markets. 


The 


va ried 


manufacturers of 
make is that they 


mistake 
lines of ten 


throw their selling into a common 
pot. They spread their marketing 
effort too thin. Under Brake Shoe’s 
plan, each line gets as much intensi- 
fied selling effort as if it were manu- 
factured by an independent concern. 


Has Danger, Too 


On the other hand, a decentralized 
selling plan of this kind has certain 
weaknesses. It loses the momentum 
of centralized selling. It does not 
take full advantage of the contacts 
that certain groups in the organiza- 


tion may have. One group may have 





ahead of 





a full year 


anything in 
the field... 
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yt AVIATION INDUSTRY 





® The October 1942 issue of Aviation Service was the first 
publication edited exclusively for men-responsible-for-serv- 
ice in the aircraft industry! In fact, for at least 18 months 
prior to October 1942, aviation magazines had not devoted 
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a single article to “service!” 


@ Now, the “how-to-do-it” edi- 
torial technique employed by 
Aviation Service Magazine has 
firmly established this publi- 
cation’s leadership through- 
out the aircraft maintenance 
field—Civil and Military— 
operating and manufacturing. 
The right men read it! 


@ The rigidly controlled, 
non-waste circulation of indi- 
vidually addressed copies of 
Aviation Service Magazine 
assures your advertisement 
the widest effective distribu- 
tion at lowest cost. The right 
men—all of them—get it! 


WRITE FOR interesting facts 


and figures on advertising to 
the Aviation Service Industry! 





te Serve € 


AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 





549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, Hlinois 


By the Publishers of Motor Service Magazine — leader, * 
service publications 


for 23 years, among automotive 
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an “in” in an industry which would 
be beneficial to other groups. To a 
certain extent inter-company selling, 
or selling within the company itself, 
is likely to be neglected. In other 
ways the method is often highly 
wasteful. . 

Brake Shoe’s management 
nizes these weaknesses. It has over- 
come several of them, and has meas- 
ures under way to deal with others. 
For instance, major railroad contracts 
were centralized long ago. In the last 
year automotive selling has taken the 
same course. Since both the Brake- 
blok and the Kellogg divisions sel] to 
the automotive field, they have been 
given a joint sales management. How 
ever, it is their selling program, not 
the parent company’s. 

Probably the most outstanding ef- 
fort to tie the entire organization to- 
gether saleswise is the advertising cam 
paign of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany itself, running in a number of 
horizontal industrial publications. Its 
purpose is to let all markets know 
that Brake Shoe is a_ well-integrated 
company with many activities, and 
that the division a customer may be 
buying from is only one of several 
it might pay to get acquainted with. 


rec Og- 





MacLean Makes Study 
of Postwar Potentials 


The Postwar Research department 
the MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has issued the first of a series 
of bulletins based on a national survey o! 
manufacturers to determine the extent o! 
planned postwar expenditures 

Findings on the flour and feed industry 
the initial field surveyed, revealed that 
during the first three years after the end 
of hostilities, the expenditure for new 


equipment is expected to increase 107 pet 
cent over the 1937-39 period. Main items 
to be purchased include trucks, mill ma 


chinery, passenger cars, conveyors, mixers, 


grain elevator machinery, and fice 
equipment 

Approximately the same proportionate 

to be 


rise is indicated in the amount 
spent for expansion of factories, lar 


] 


construction 


Joins King Papers 

King Publications, San Francisco, ha 
appointed R. C. Williams production an¢ 
promotion manager of Western Con 
struction News and Western Industry 
Mr. Williams succeeds Ralph Dorland 


who has joined the merchant mari1 


Powell Vice-President 
Of Graybar Electric 


Charles S. Powell has been appornte¢ 
vice-president and a director of Graybat 
Electric Company, New York. He wi 
tinue in charge of all sales activities 
communications and merchandising e 

Mr. Powell began his career with Gray 
bar 30 years ago and has specialized 19 
sales activities 
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’ yer money, mister: 


The stakes in the postwar construction market are too big and the competition too 


keen to try and bluff your way when it gets into full swing. You won't be able to 


compete unless you get in now and play it big . . . 


it won't be risky business 


either. For there’s going to be construction just as sure as there’s going to be a 


tomorrow, because private and public agencies have already begun to do some- 


thing about it now. 





Classification 


Highways and Bridges................. 
Waterworks and Sewerage............. 


Unclassified, Earthwork and Waterways. 


Tomorrow's Construction Market is bere. 





HERE ARE THE FACTS 


The planning and designing for postwar construction has begun. These huge totals for 
engineered projects proposed and in the designing stage were reported to Engineering 
News-Record up to and including March 31, 1944: 


I 4 6c utccndevis Ubbhest obese secs 


Proposed or Completed 

ae wae $2,138,932,000 $921,527,000 
836,543,000 312,781,000 
1,693,428,000 465,741,000 
2,130,033,000 485,028,000 


The total for proposed engineering projects is $6,798,936,000 and of this amount 
$2,185,077,000 is already in the design stage with the ante being raised by more than 566 
million doilars a month for the first three months of 1944. Conclusive evidence that 


Designs Started 








men. It is in these publications that you should place your 
product story. For if you would sell the postwar construc- 
tion market, you must sell construction men — now. 

You can’t expect to hit a jack-pot by dawdling . . . and 
you won’t get your full share of the postwar construction 
market unless you get in and sell now! 

If you need more facts, write A, E. Paxton for our 
Bud gets to Blueprints series — the most recent and authorita- 
tive barometer of postwar construction. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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These two publications have more than 56,000 paid subscribers among engineers, 
consultants and contractors, and an additional 100,000 readers . . . less than 6% 
subscriber duplication. Weekly job checks show subscribers to these magazines 
are responsible for the selection of products used for the construction of high- 
ways, buildings, railroads, bridges, mass housing, airports, itati 

tion, Army, Navy and Federal projects, shipyards, pipelines, and other heavy 
engineered construction. 



















‘Last Full Measure of Devotion’ 


Earns Unique Memorial 


By MARION GOVAN 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 


@ ORDINARILY ideas, like com- 
modities or services, must be sold, 
but occasionally one spreads like wild- 
fire. Such an idea motivated workers 
at the lowa Manufacturing Company’s 
plant in Cedar Rapids, lowa, when 
they made, on their own time, and 


: 
























with the CBI Circulation 


2460 FAIRMOUNT BLVD + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


presented to the government, a much 
needed extra piece of war equipment 
in memory of an associate. 

Word had come, with the utter 
finality of such things, that their fel- 
low worker was dead. Louis M. 
Parks had given his life for his coun- 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS! 


TOOL & DIE JOURNAL advertisers represent 
our Nation's Metal Working Industries. The 
colossal job these industries have done and 
are doing to arm and supply our fighting 
men and their allies has confounded and 
doomed the Axis. It has taken sweat, sleep- 
less nights of troubleshooting and nerve-rack- 
ing, round-the-clock production to do the job 
Despite this, these, and many other, key men 
of industry have taken time to voluntarily 
express to us their appreciation of the job 
the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is doing for them 
—both as a medium for exchange of tech 
nological ideas and as a market place 
where buyer and seller can most effectively 
meet! We are grateful, and shall continue 


to do our utmost to merit their suppor!! 


RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES! 
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try. The workers felt it deeply and 
consulted together as to the nature 
of his memorial. They decided that 
only time spent in extra work had 
the dignity they sought for their fare. 
well salute. 

Plans were perfected under the di- 
rection of Chairman Earnest fF, 
Fisher, of the Iowa Manufacturing 
Company’s shop committee, and army 
engineers from the Rock Island Ar- 
senal. On a Sunday more than 1,000 
men and women workers reported for 
duty to construct the additional rock 
crushing plant. Then and there, as 
a potent expression of patriotism, 
8,000 hours of work were converted 
into a powerful implement of war. 

Three days later the rock crushing 
screening unit was presented to the 
army by Frank Countryman, local 
shop president of the AFL Machin- 
ists’ Union, Harmony Lodge No. 831, 
and was accepted by Capt. Robert W. 
Scott of the Rock Island engineering 
Corps, in behalf of Major General 
Eugene M. Reybold, Chief of the 
Army Engineer Corps. 


Ready for Action 


One Sunday’s work! There it stood, 
for all to see, ready for heavy tasks 
in far parts of the globe. Fittingly, 
it carried the flag Parks loved, and 
on its sturdy, khaki-colored sides it 
was inscribed “Louis M. Parks—Spirit 
of Cedar Rapids.” The army men, 
who must in their calling know the 
value of effort and abnegation, spoke 
in admiration of the spirit which built 
this gift. 

Countless donations of money by 
workers’ organizations and_ other 
groups have been earmarked for pur- 
chase of ships, planes and other war 
equipment, but this sacrifice of 
needed rest represented man-hours 
over and above those to be bought for 
money. As the Iowa Manufacturing 
Company is owned entirely by those 
working in it, and as the time do- 
nated included that of management 
as well as labor, cost of materials as 
well as of fabrication was covered 
when every one in the plant gave 4 
full day’s work. 

This type of rock crushing and 
screening plant is used in all parts of 
the globe to aid army advances, and 
holds a high place on the govern- 
ment’s urgency list. The presenta- 
tion at Cedar Rapids thus adds to 4 
long record of pace-setting war ac- 
complishments already credited to the 
road building equipment industry. 
But it does more than that! It adds 
to American folk-lore another tale of 
the recognition of the good, earthy, 
yet spiritually significant value of 
time spent in work and sets another 
patriotic precedent. 
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Bul it is especially gratifying to report to you, who are anxious to tell the 
textile industry about your ability to serve the textile mills of the country — 


about your facilities for helping the mills with their present buying problems 
or their planning programs for tomorrow — 
That the fine publishing job which the editorial staff of Textile World is do- 
ing, month in and month out, has resulted in building a paid audience of key 
textile men not only for the editors, but also for you, that is the greatest in the 
long history of the paper, 15,258 (average July-Dec. 1943) — 


\ Which represents the largest net paid circulation of any textile 
journal—a net paid circulation that covers the key men in the 


key mills throughout the whole industry regardless of the location 
of the mills or the type of textiles produced — 


' Which represents visible evidence of the industry-wide recognition 
of the usefulness of Textile World, recognition of Textile World’s 


leadership Editorial Service — 


\ Which represents constant increase in “value received” to Textile 
World advertisers for their advertising investments — 


TEXTILE WORLD'S NET PAID CIRCULATION RECORD 

































Tee which of course is why 15,258 is | ee as Se 
soni | | From 7665 average at the | 15,258 
a figure of such tremendous significance to H ond of 1932, t0 15,258 av. [1 f]'0% 
Textile World advertisers — why Textile || erage at the end of 1943. — 
World is in such ideal position to be of a ee -_— 
help to all manufacturers of equipment or 7 
. . . . . 12,000 
supplies seeking to get their advertising 
. : : T 11,000 
messages to the key men in the key mills +— 
° . . ++ + + ——j 10,000 
of the important textile industry — the men oe A A Fs SS 
<6 ° aE. eee eas» ne 
whose opinions they are anxious to a eT 
influence. ~T_T 1 a Me RE ae 
4 7 33 3637 38 39 40 4) 42 1943 
Me eu 0 YOu! | 3438 36 37 38 39 | 





Textile Worl 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Let's Have Industrial 
Marketing Facts Now 


Because of the importance to the nation of 
planning now to market the goods which must 
be made and sold to maintain production and 
employment after the war, manufacturers of 
goods consumed in industry are seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of authoritative statistical 
data ordinarily available from government 
sources. For reasons of security little informa- 
tion of the kind usually available from the Bu- 
reau of the Census and other divisions of the 
Department of Commerce had been released un- 
til recently, but it is now generally agreed that 
there is no longer any reason for withholding 
basic production figures of this kind. Some se- 
lected summaries of specific industries have re- 
cently been issued by the Bureau of the Census. 

The suggestions for prompt release of govern- 
mental data of significance to industrial mar- 
keting men contained in the article in this issue 
by Dr. Vergil D. Reed, Associate Director of 
Research of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
and for years a respected official of the Bureau 
of the Census and other governmental agencies, 
will be heartily commended by all who have the 
job of defining markets for industrial products. 
The fact that information has been collected for 
the government for such war agencies as the War 
Production Board, and compiled in a form some- 
what different from that in which it was pre- 
sented prior to the war, may change the char- 
acter of the information somewhat, but will 
hardly reduce its significance. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of how indus- 
trial statistics should be collected and disseminat- 
ed is one which all industrial marketers should 
be studying at this time. Such organizations as 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association, 
the Association of National Advertisers, in which 
companies selling to industry are well represent- 
ed, and the industrial marketing division of the 
American Management Association should all 
give attention to this vitally important subject, 
and present to Washington their considered 
opinions as to how best to collect and tabulate 
the data needed to visualize present and potential 
industrial markets. 

The Bureau of the Census formerly compiled, 
under statute authority and direction, a biennial 
Census of Manufactures, which has long been 
regarded as the fundamental source of industrial 
marketing statistics. Besides being complete, it 
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has provided a basis for comparison for which 
there has been no adequate substitute. Indus- 
trial trends have been recorded in the Census of 
Manufactures in such definite and comprehen- 
sive style as to provide a wealth of information 
for the marketer studying the development of 
industry in general and in particular. 

Whether the more frequent studies which it 
has been proposed to undertake, as a replacement 
of the biennial census, will have more value than 
the basic compilations which appeared up to 
1939 is a subject in which all who sell and ad- 
vertise to industry have an important stake. 
Now is the time to organize facts and opinion 
on this subject so that the Department of Com- 
merce, as well as the Bureau of the Census, will 
know the views of those most directly concerned 
with the use of the material. 

In the meantime, the recommendations of Dr. 
Reed for prompt release of industrial statistics 
which have been compiled during the war period 
seems to us to be entirely sound, and we hope 
that his counsel will be adopted by those respon- 
sible for policies in this department of the gov- 
ernment. 


Price Policies for 
American Industry 


The Brookings Institution has just issued an 
authoritative report on the pricing policies of 
industry, in which it is emphasized that the best 
postwar program, from the standpoint of na- 
tional interest, will be to maintain the lowest 
possible prices through maximum production 
and full development of markets. Its recommen- 
dations will likewise appeal to manufacturers, 
who have long realized that their competitive 
position is strengthened by building permanent 
markets on the basis of offering the best possible 
values. American industry has been committed 
to the idea of making products better and cheap- 
er, thus constantly broadening markets and mak- 
ing possible maximum production and use. _ 

Industries which have adopted the practice of 
maintaining maximum prices on the basis ot 
what the traffic will bear have in some instances 
defended their position because of the relative 
inelasticity of demand for certain products, but 
we believe that more attention to market re- 
search and promotion will develop a price philos- 
ophy more nearly in line with today’s accepted 
program for the maintenance of prosperity 
through maximum production and employment. 
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N fantastic laboratories and in apparatus that seem entirely 

out of this world, ideas and forces are being applied that make 
the exploits of the most ingenious fiction characters fade into 
nothingness. 


Strange things are being done—with metals to give them 
undreamed of qualities . . . with newly invented devices ... 
with new ways of doing things better than they have ever before 


manufacture has become the largest and most exacting example 
of mass-production in which technological advances have been 
made which affect present practices in virtually every branch of 
the metal-working industries and project startling probabilities 
for the production of post-war commodities. 


MACHINERY, for 50 years the leading technical monthly of the 
metal-working industries, pioneered in bringing to its field the 
amazing metal-working developments of the aircraft industry. 
It published its first Annual Aircraft Production Report in 1938; 
and each year since then has produced a comprehensive analysis 
of the progress made by the leading aircraft and aircraft engine 
builders. 


This year, as in 1943, MACHINERY ’S Aircraft Production Report 








will be published in two issues—July and August. July will 
feature the latest developments in the building of Aircraft Struc- 


huge, new Curtiss-Wright 


fest Cells for Powerful Air- tures; August will be devoted to the advancements which have 
a and Engines been made in turning out Aircraft Engines. These two volumes 
ting etens Mi ke ttie will carry information immediately usable by manufacturers who 
ma Engines up to 5000 HP. utilize machine tools and metal-working equipment in their pro- 
duction activities. MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, 

N. Y. 


ACHINERY 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Market Development 


How are distribution costs? Are 
we spending too much, or not enough 
in relation to the potential of each 
market? 

About Overall Sales Problems 


What is the total U. S. market for 
our products by major industries? 

In which industries are we strong, 
and in which, weak? Why? 

Which industries offer the best post- 
war prospects? 


How do costs of direct sales com- 
pare with costs of sales through job- 
bers and distributors? 


Product Surveys 


Normally, it is important for the 
industrial manufacturer to know how 
well he is maintaining his share of 
the overall market for each product 
he makes. Some feel that this knowl- 
edge is not important during the war. 
But new manufacturers have appeared 
in many fields. Others have expanded 
their facilities. Priorities, delayed de- 
liveries and a host of other difficul- 
ties have interfered with normal cus- 





THE WAY TO REACH 
POST-WAR ROAD PLANNERS 
IN SIX SOUTHERN STATES 
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Missouri has expressed the need to spend 
$263,000,000 improving her highways during the 
post-war period; Oklahoma wants to spend 
$210,000,000 ; Arkansas estimates that $225,000,000 
is needed; Tennessee believes that $205,040,000 
should be expended; Mississippi’s needs for roads 
and bridges total $77,278,000; Louisiana wants to 
spend approximately $148,000,000. These figures 
forecast peak activity in road building in the 
lower Mississippi valley. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS reaches the men who 
are planning and who will build these roads, men 
of authority and responsibility. CONSTRUC- 
TION NEWS is accepted and recognized by con- 
struction circles in these states—down to every 
county and parish. Make your advertising dollars 
do double duty in CONSTRUCTION NEWS by 
meeting war-time needs and by keeping your 
product before the road 
builders of Six Southern 
States. 








TENN. 
OKLA 


ARK 


» 
~ Miss. 


CCA 
u a[P 


tomer relationships. Can an individ. 
ual manufacturer be sure that he will 
emerge from the war in as stron 
a market position for all of his prod- 
ucts as he entered it? If he believes 
he has made gains on competition, can 
be measure these gains and maintain 
his advantage? Market research will 
help do the trick. 

With a new product, market sur- 
veys will identify all of the factors 
involved in its marketing: size, lo- 
cation and stability of the market; 
methods of distribution; amount of 
competition. 

So varied are the problems that no 
general procedure for making product 
surveys can be suggested. Company 
sales records and other “inside” com- 
pany information are naturally the 
starting point. Helpful data can fre- 
quently be obtained from trade asso- 
ciations, the Bureau of the Census 
and other government agencies and 
special reports, and from _ business 
magazines. Sometimes it is even pos- 
sible to obtain helpful information 
from competitors. 


For original data, the industrial 
market researcher may turn to mail 
questionnaires, personal visits by 
trained investigators, or interviews by 
company salesmen. Many variations 
are possible; the method of study will 
have to be designed around the prod- 
uct, and ingenuity will be frequently 


demanded. 
Use of Salesmen 


The use of company salesmen as 
a possible source of market informa- 
tion deserves special note. Few com- 
panies can afford a special corps of 
trained investigators, and there is 3 
real advantage in using company 
salesmen for certain types of surveys. 
Many professional researchers con- 
demn the practice on the ground that 
there is danger of introducing bias 
and wishful thinking into the survey. 


These are possibilities, but industrial 
sales groups are generally composed 
of high caliber men. Industrial mar- 
keting calls for factual selling and 
good customer relations rather than 
high pressure methods, and a large 
proportion of industrial salesmen are 
engineers, or have had some scientific 
training. Our experience indicates 
that salesmen can frequently be used 
as investigators. Because of estab- 
lished customer contacts a salesman 
can frequently obtain information 
that no outside investigator would 
ever uncover. 

With Westinghouse, routine checks 
upon advertising effectiveness af 
carried on either directly by the 
company advertising department 
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Foundation Coverage — 

the marketing function of Aviation magazine 

Since its first issue in 1916, Aviation’s editorial policy 
has been the serving of all the industry’s interlocking 

interests. 

For example — Aviation’s Design 
Studies are of vital interest not 
alone to the designer but also to 
engineers, production, operation 
and maintenance men, fixed base 
operators and other groups. 

- Through Aviation’s breadth of 

—_ editorial coverage, not only main- 

tenance men, but also engineers, designers and produc- 
tion heads, operators and distributors keep abreast of 
maintenance developments. 

The stories of new planes, new equipment and new 
pwer plants are important to all management men, 
regardless of their field or function. 

Embraced within Aviation’s average issue of 115 
editorial pages are 87 pages of first interest to main- 
tenance men — 96 to manufacturers — 68 to operation 
executives —64 to distributors. So it is throughout all 
branches of the industry. 

That is why Aviation is read by over 42,000 paid 
subscribers of multiple interests. 

And that is why Aviation maintains the largest staff 
of editorial specialists in the field. 

Thus Aviation’s marketing function is clearly defined 
—to serve the multiple information needs of the men 
who are responsible for «the designing, engineering, 
production, merchandising, regulation, operation and 
maintenance of aircraft. 


has entered the most important 
wriod of development in its history, McGraw-Hill last 
year began publication of two new aviation magazines. 


Because aviation 
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Their purpose —to intensify information service to 
meet the increasing demands of war and postwar. 


Aviation News—to intensify top-management coverage 
The swift developments in aviation today demand 
week-to-week, authoritative presentation of all the news 
ve of aeronautical significance. Avia- 
tion leaders and planners are the 
busiest men in U.S. industry te- 
day, and they must keep pace with 
all significant news developments. 
\ To meet this need, we began publi- 
\ \\ cation in August 1943 of the only 
_— weekly in the field—Aviation News. 
-_— The urgent demand for Aviation 
News is indicated by the fact that 8258 of the most 
influential men in aviation have subscribed to this new- 

type publication within its first eight months. 


Air Transport— 

for specialized coverage of air transportation 

As air transportation takes its place alongside our 
other great carriers of passengers and cargo, there has 
grown an urgent need for a publi- . 
cation devoted wholly and exclusive- —_— \ 
ly to its special interests. To meet _{ PORT 
this need we began publication in aT TRANS 
September 1943 of Air Transport. \ 
Within seven amonths it has become \ 
the strong national voice of the in- \ 
dustry. From the men who guide \ _— 
the progress of air transportation ee 
— its operating and maintenance executives, its finan- 
cial interests, its government and civilian authorities 
—has come immediate recognition of the important 
editorial leadership of Air Transport. To date 7364 of 
these men have paid over $30,000 to keep pace with the 
developments of air commerce through the pages of 
Air Transport. 


We believe that these three magazines — Aviation, Aviation News and Air 
Transport — offer the most effective method of reaching the true buying 
influences of the aviation industry — now and in the critical period ahead. 





AVIATION « AVIATION NEWS « AIR TRANSPORT 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 
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by the agency handling the account. 
This includes the measuring of the 
relative pulling power (by means of 
coupon returns, etc.) of one type of 
advertisement over another and the 
comparison of one magazine with 
another. 

When more extensive surveys re- 
quire trained market research work, 
the market development department 
either supervises or takes over the job. 
For instance, in a recent “product ac- 
ceptance” survey among all types of 
key industry personnel, we not only 
analyzed the competitive standing of 
many Westinghouse products in major 


types of industry, but also studied 
reading habits of executives, engineers, 
plant superintendents, and others. By 
repeating such a survey at intervals, 
it is possible to follow trends. 

A periodical analysis of the effec- 
tiveness and coverage of sales promo- 
tion literature is worth while. There 
are a number of ways of doing this; 
the simplest and most generally used 
methods make use of mail question- 
naires, return cards, or direct salesmen 
contacts on the specific items in- 
volved. Previously, I mentioned the 
value of area surveys in checking 
mailing lists. 





The New PLUMBING and HEATING JOURNAL 


shows a 
Substantial Yet Sound Advertising Gain* 


*April 1944 is 117% above April 
1943— well over double the 
Average gain of 39.4% in trade 


publications. 


The Plumbing and Heating Industries stand 
high on the list of those which are making 
substantial contributions to winning the 
war—not only in their direct production 
for military purposes, but also in the great 


curtailment of normal peacetime produc- 


tion and activities. 


Under such conditions advertising gains 
in the media serving these two important 
fields can only be predicated upon proved 
present and future worth—outstanding edi- 
torial value to the reader and, thereby, 
unusual advertising value to the manu- 


facturer and his customers in the Trade. 


In the light of these facts the 117% 
vertising gain of the new Plumbing and 
Heating Journal (April 1944 over April 
1943) assumes importance that speaks for 
itself. Gains that are substantial yet sound 
are the ones that are significant to buyers 


of space, planning and buying today for 


business fomorrow. 


ad- pective customers. 


PLUMBING «x» 
oo Bee a 


JOURNAL 





e Readjustment to the post 
war era is being planned now. 
New lines, in many cases, are 
being expanded and taken on 
by your customers and pros- 
Join the 
steady parade of new adver- 
tisers in P. & H. J. and reach 
these new prospects as well 
as your regular customers. 
P. & H. J. intends to remain 
first in reader preference and 
thereby first in advertising 
effectiveness. May we show 
you the facts that you may 
judge for yourself. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-4977 
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Studies of Competition 

This is put in a separate category 
though considerable data on compe- 
tition is obtained in area surveys, 
product surveys, and advertising sur- 
veys. There is a great advantage in 
pooling in one place all of the avail- 
able knowledge on individual com- 
petitors, and than analyzing each one 
as an entity. From area surveys it is 
possible to get information on com- 
petitors’ customer coverage, sales man- 
power and distribution methods; prod- 
uct surveys indicate their share of 
the market for each product; adver- 
tising surveys reveal their advertising 
methods, media and acceptance by 
different types of customers. Finan- 
cial status, condition of manufactur- 
ing facilities, ability to make rapid 
changes, etc., will probably take a 
special study. 

Is this unethical? Of course not; 
it is just common sense to know your 
competitors as well as possible. His- 
tory has shown time and time again 
that the greatest nations borrowed 
freely of knowledge and culture from 
other nations, while those which 
preached cultural self-sufficiency and 
kept to themselves soon became back- 
ward and second-rate. Similarly, the 
progressive manufacturer must keep 
on his toes, borrow ideas, and learn 
from his competitors. Lack of flex- 
ibility has run many a once flourish- 
ing business into the ground. 


The Future 


There is much talk at present, 
some of it a little wild-eyed, about 
radical new methods of distribution 
after the war to lower the seemingly 
high costs of marketing. There will 
be some innovations, but there is 
every reason to believe they will be 
relatively minor refinements of exist- 
ing procedures, rather than startling 
new developments: evolution rather 
than revolution. No one has discov- 
ered a perpetual motion machine, and 
no one has developed a perfect, no- 
cost system of distribution. Yet just 
as ball bearings have cut down re- 
sistance and increased the precision of 
industrial machinery, market research 
will reduce the “friction losses” in 
distribution machinery and put your 
sales organization on a smooth run- 
ning, high efficiency plane for the 
competitive days that lie ahead. 





Birren Appointed 
Sales Manager 
William B. Birren has been app nted 
sales manager of Wright Aeronautica 
Corporation, New York. He has bee 
service manager since 1940. 
His former post has been filled by 
T. Wetzel, who has been assistant service 
manager. 
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The Copy Chasers were invited back 
to Rockford, Ill., last month. It was 
their second visit—the second time 
the daring admen of Rockford In- 
dustrial Marketers had extended to 
them not only the courtesies of the 
clubh—but also their necks. But ac- 
tually, it was The Copy Chasers who 
were sticking out their necks. Their 
fame, if any, is probably due more 
to the boos they hand out than the 
boosts—human nature being what it 
is—and past experience had proved 
that the standard of Rockford-cre- 
ited advertising is generally too high 
to rate the full expression of The 
Copy Chasers’ sarcasm. There was 
little opportunity here, The 
Chasers knew, to exhibit the caustic 
qualities which some people may think 
is the chief appeal of The Copy 
Chasers—at least when it’s somebody 
se’s advertising that is on the receiv- 
ng end. 


Copy 


Samples of Rockford advertising 
were submitted to The Copy Chasers 
in advance of the meeting. Certain 
selected by them to be 
a screen, and their com- 
ments were read by a real, live NBC 
announcer. 


ads were 
throw n on 


We think you'll be interested in 
some of the comments 
quote from the conclusion of the 
meeting: ““The batting average of the 
contributors to this meeting is ex- 
tremely high. Comparing them to 
the whole cross-section of industrial 
advertising The Copy Chasers review 
ach month, they could venture to 
guess that no other group in America 
does a better job of making industrial 
advertising do its part!” 

Much Rockford advertising runs 
0 a pattern, as will be observed from 
the samples described first. It’s a 
geod pattern, resulting in clear, in- 
formative advertising, taking the 
teader a long way toward being con- 
vinced of the soundness and desirabil- 


ty ot the product. 


because, to 
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The Copy Chasers 


Keep an Appointment in Illinois. . . 


A Close Examination of a Successful “Formula” 





GREENLEE 6-SPINDLE AVTOMATICS 
caoss- 
SL1DE CAME CUT TOOLING ExPEnet 





Smack Cam inves @OnT 
ANGLES F864 OF avEereeE 
206 -8HOPF BOL OC mrnTS 


‘... worth being called a winner” 


Mattison Machine Works provided 
the ad shown in “Gallery A” and ex- 
plained: 

“When surface grinding was men 
tioned a few years ago, the immediate 
reaction was apt to be either that of pre- 
cision work of small size, or relatively 
coarse work of large size. That condition 
has somewhat changed now, but there are 
still a good many shop foremen and su 
perintendents not fully aware of the ca- 
pabilities of a large size precision surface 
grinder such as the Mattison.” 

The ad referred to consists of per- 
formance headline (“Grinding Time 
Cut in '% with Mattison Grinders” ) 
—figures adequately documented—a 
word or two on how accomplished— 
big illustrations—strong plug for in- 
quiry. It’s not polished advertising, 
but it’s sound, prospect-making sell- 
ing, honest, convincing. 

Advertising of Deepfreeze (Motor 
Products Corporation) follows the 
same pattern, only more so. 

Performance headline—‘An Extra 
2 to 3 Points Rockwell C Hardness 
Plus Extra Toughness in Tool Steel 


by Cold Treating in a Deepfreeze In- 
dustrial Chilling Machine” . com- 
plete case history, including a box of 


“Technical Data” good-sized il- 


lustrations both of Deepfreeze ma- 
chine and the part that was deep- 
chilled list of typical applica- 
tions .. . and, again, good solid plugs 


for both engineering service and 
booklet. Other ads in the series in- 
clude testimonials. 

Another Deepfreeze advertisement 
is about as complete an advertisement 
as we ever saw. The headline, “Here 


are the Facts,” lead almost auto- 
matically into facts—rather than 
claims. What It Is How You 
Can Adapt It How You Can 
Save Money and then a section 
entitled “More Facts” which leads 
to a plug for the booklet. Then 


at the right: “Proof,” consisting of 
four performance data stories, each 
just complete enough in detail to 
make the results significant. (See 
“Gallery A.’’) 

When it began to appear that or- 
ders for Greenlee Automatic Screw 
Machines could be accepted, the ad- 
vertising strategy changed from in- 
formation to selling. On their previ- 
ous visit, The Copy Chasers called 
Greenlee advertising “near to perfec- 
tion.” The switch in strategy didn’t 
affect the quality of the copy. 

“A Record of Performance” leaves 
little for the imagination to fill in. 
The graph across the top traces the 
average production time of ten Green- 
lee Automatics over a 26-week period 
of seven days a week and 24 hours 
a day. All time losses due to power 
failures and tool breakage, as well as 
for set-up and tool breakage, are in- 
cluded. The high average rate of 79 
per cent production efficiency rates 
a salute to Briggs & Stratton, the cus- 
tomer, and of course to Greenlee. Blue- 
prints and production data are shown, 
and there’s a good-sized cut of the 
machine. 
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THIS !1S PROBABLY T 


E FIRST 


ADVERTISEMEN 





The Judges Comment on 186 Business Paper 
Campaigns Entered in A.B.P.’s 2nd Annual Contest 


The most significant result of the recently concluded contest for industsial and 


dealer advertising campaigns, sponsored by the Associated Business Papers, is 
the following report of the judges—giving their observations of current trends 


in business paper copy after studying the almost two hundred entries. The full 


text of this valuable document is given here in both Complete and Basic English. 





The way the Judges wrote it 


We have been asked by the Associated Business Papers to 
issue a brief, joint report of our reactions to the znd Annual 
Advertising Contest which we have completed judging. 

First of all, we were impressed with the fact that there were 
64 more entries this year than last, making a total of 186. This 
is the more impressive when we realize that many advertisers, 
agencies and publishers, working with greatly depleted staffs, 
must have found it difficult to arrange entries for submission. 


Secondly, we found it exceedingly difficult to select the 
winners because of the high excellence of many of the entries. 
We sincerely feel that a goodly number of runners-up may 
have ample justification for feeling that they should have 
been among the winners. 


Thirdly, all of us got the decided impression that there 
has been a noticeable improvement in business paper 
advertising in recent years. An increasing number of adver- 
tisers are preparing their campaigns from the viewpoint of 
what the reader wants and needs to know instead of from the 
viewpoint of what the advertiser thinks and likes to say about 
his products. There is more of the so-« alled “Tell All” copy 
in which the advertiser has carefully determined in advance 
a valid and adequate objective for each advertisement and 
has then set about to convey the kind of factual, helpful infor- 
mation to the reader which will result in the advertiser's 
attaining his objective. 

We would be remiss, however, if we did not point out’ that 
there is still room for a lot of improvement. Of the 186 
entries, it was not difficult to eliminate, the first time around, 
a large number that fell far short of maximum effectiveness 
as regards the three elements set up as a guide, viz: 


(1) Adequately informative copy. 
(2) Pertinent illustration 
(3) Efficient use of space 


Following are some joint criticisms: 


1. Too many ads “beating around the bush.” Copy 
writers taking too long to get down to facts. 

2. Too many ads “stressing the obvious.’” Copy writers 
evidently attempting to get the reader in a “yessing” 
frame of mind before delivering the “sales punch,” 
usually in the last paragraph. 
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The same thing in Basic English 


We have been requested by The Associated Business 
Papers to give a short account of our reactions to the Second 
Annual Advertising Contest, in which we were the judges. 

The first thing to be noted is the surprisingly great number 
of campaigns sent in—186 in all, 64 more than last year. This 
is all the more surprising when we keep in mind how hard 
it probably was for some of the organizations in the contest 
to get ready anything at all, working as they are with much 
smaller forces. 

Secondly, it was no simple thing to make a selection of the 
best where there was so much of the very good. So that run- 
ners-up have every reason for feeling that they might well 
have been among the first nine. 


Thirdly, it seemed to all of us that business paper adver- 
tisements have become markedly better in the past year. In 
place of writing from the viewpoint of the advertiser, with 
his self-approval and his high opinion of what he is offering, 
more advertisers are writing advertisements from the view- 
point of the reader, with his need and desire for simple state- 
ments of fact. 


Good as all this is, we would not be doing our part if we 
did-not make clear that there is still much which might be 
better. Of the 186 advertisers a great number were put out 
of the running the first time round when measured by the 
three-questions test which was used as a rule: 


(1) Does the copy say something important to the 
reader clearly and completely? 

(2) Do the pictures have relation to the copy? 

(3) Does the design make the best use of the space? 


As the judges see it, here are some of the things which 
might be changed for the better: 


1. Advertisements which take forever to get to the 
point. 

2. Advertisements which keep saying what is common 
knowledge—an attempt at oiling up the reader for 
the “sales punch” at the-end. 
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The way the Judges wrote it (Continued) 


3. Too many ads weak on the amount of really helpful 
information passed along to the reader. There seem 
to be some advertisers who are under the erroneous 
impression that “Tell All” means that they have to 
fill their space with a lot of small type even if it 
doesn’t contain any facts that will help the reader. 
On the other hand, we saw some mighty good “Tell 
All” ads in small space that conveyed helpful, factual 
information to the reader, attained the objective 
desired by the advertiser—and didn’t waste valuable 
paper. 

4. Too many ads with irrelevant headlines that had 
little or no connection whatsoever with the copy 
message. In some instances the copy was excellent, 
but many are the readers who would pass it up 
because of a misleading, or uninteresting or unim- 
pressive headline. We, as the judges, had to read it. 

5. Too many ads with headlines that were trite, over- 

done, worn out. For illustration: “For Distinguished 

Service—.” 


6. ‘Too many ads (despite all that has been said) that 
try to convince the reader that ““Whoosiz’s gimcracks 
are holding up the planes that are driving down the 
Japs.” Still too much bragging. 


». Too many illustrations that were ineffective either 
because they were totally irrelevant or too small for 
the reader to discern the important details empha- 
sized in the copy. Technical photographs should be 
revealing. 


Finally, in making this critical analysis, the judges are 
not posing as experts in a profession in which ne man 
would claim to be an expert. Each one of us has made his 
full share of mistakes in the past and hopes to make fewer 
of them in the future. It is vitally important, however, that 
all of us realize that the job of preparing advertising for 
trade, industrial, institutional and professional publications 

as well as for all other media—is mighty serious business. To 
the degree that any single advertisement is less effective than 
it could be, the advertiser is in effect retarding the flow of 
important “know-how” information to industry, trade and 
profession. With distribution looming as the big problem for 
the future, the speedy and effective communication of accur- 
ate and helpful buying information can do much to help us 
win the peace. 

Signed—Elon Borton, Advertising Manager, LaSalle Extension 
University; John E. Erickson, Vice President, The Caples Com- 
pany; Keith J. Evans, Advertising Manager, Joseph T. Ryerson- 
Inland Steel Co.; J. E. Fleisch, Advertising Manager, A. Stein ¢ 
Company; Oakleigh R. French, President, Oakley R. French ¢ 
4ssociates.) 





Name 


Position.. 


Street 
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| THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 86, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copies of the A.B.P 
Advertising Aids checked below. 
[] “Transition Themes for Busi- [] “Mr. 

ness Paper Advertisements” 
[] “How I Hamstrung My Adver- 

tising Agency” 


Company 


The same thing in Basic English (Continued) 


g. Advertisements which give the reader nothing for 
him to get his teeth into. Some advertisers seem to 
have got the wrong idea that in “Tell All” advertise- 
ments the page is to be weighted with copy in small 
print, even though in a bushel of copy there may not 
be three solid grains of fact. On the other hand, 
there were in the contest, a number of good exam- 
ples of “Tell All,” full of meat though only part of 
a page was used, 


4. Advertisements with headlines having no confiection 
with the copy. In some examples, copy which was 
very good would get no attention from readers 
because the headline gave the wrong direction, or 
was uninteresting, or had no point. WE gave it 
attention only because, as judges, we had to. 

5. Advertisements with headlines which might have 
had effect in the past, but which, from over-use, are 
now completely without force. “For Distinguished 
Service . is an example. 

6. Advertisements which are still attempting to get 
somewhere with readers by such statements as “The 
planes which are driving down the Japs are being 
kept up by Whoozis’ gadgets.” To which the natural 
reaction is—Rats! 

7. Advertisements in which the pictures have no effect 

because they have nothing to do with the copy; or 

(and in technical photographs this is specially im- 

portant) because they are so small that it is not pos- 

sible to see what is being pictured. 


~ 


In giving this account of our reactions, the judges are not 
putting themselves forward as experts in a field where no 
man may say he is expert. Everyone of us has made errors 
which he is hoping not to make in the future. It is most 
important however for all of us in advertising to be conscious 
of how serious this business of writing advertising copy is. 
Through advertising there goes forward to industry, trade, 
and profession, a deep current of important information. To 
the degree that the effect of any one advertisement is less than 
it might have been, by so much is that current slowed down. 
Distribution is coming to be seen as the great problem of the 
future. Might not the quick and clear distribution of knowl- 
edge through advertising do much to make smoother the 
change-over to peace time conditions? 


(Put into Basic English by Jock Rantz. Mr. Rantz was for 
3 years with the Orthological Institute in London, England, 


working under the direction of C. K. Ogden, the inventor of 
Basic English.) 


FREE BOOKLETS 


offered by the Associated Business Papers: 
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Advertising Manager” 
“Intensive Advertising” 
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S30 ELEVENTH STREET 
oe or 
ROCKFORD CERTES (RePREF EE Oe COT EEE Re 
TON VERSES 


% The Greenlee ad that The Copy 
Chasers considered worth being called 
a “winner” sells the Greenlee Quick- 
Change Cam Principle. Small cuts 
at the top show how individual cams 
are easy to step on or off. Because 
the cams may be used on any cross- 
slide, few are required. Hence this 
statement: “With a Greenlee Six, a 
job-shop can handle 90 per cent of 
average requirements with but 15 
standard cross-slide cams which pro- 
vide a wide variety of feeds and 
strokes.” Then, to cap the climax, 
the 15 are listed with their respective 
cam ratios, and the total investment 
is added up to arrive at $131.35. 


The first Rockford “winner,” then, 
is Roy F. Crotty, Greenlee’s 
assistant advertising manager. 


Last time, The Copy Chasers called 
Rebnberg - Jacobson Manufacturing 
Com pan) “opportunist” 
and recommended “Try to create a 
tangible reason for the reader to pre- 
fer doing business with Rehnberg- 
institution—identif y 


advertising 


Jacobson, the 
the range of the Rehnberg-Jacobson 
line—then make each ad sell not only 
a specific product but also a specific 
sales idea for that brand name.” 
Which is just what has happened to 
Rehnberg-Jacobson advertising 

Any ad that can say “Two Special 
Machines Finish 28 Holes in Crank- 
cases Six Times Faster Than Previous 
Method Release Nine Machines 
For Other Work” just Aas to be read 
by anybody working with products 
like those illustrated. 

Here’s another business-like cam- 
paign, designed to promote machines 
that sell for $15,000 to $150,000. 
Each Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
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‘... that’s information a man can chew on!” 


Company ad describes a different type 
of job performed on these general pur- 
pose machines, and enough detail is 
provided so that the ads can be used 
as reference data. 

Out of nine ads submitted, four 
had headlines starting “How To’— 
“How to Bore and Thread Unusual 


Jobs,” for example. One demon- 
strates with diagrams and close-up 
photos “How to Simplify Internal 


Operations.” Really masculine lay- 
outs that blow up the significant in- 
formation to good-sized proportions. 
(See “Gallery B.’’) 

Here’s another that any shop su- 
perintendent would be stupid to pass 
up. ‘33 Pads and Nine Holes Ma- 
chined in One Setting”—with savings 
in both machinery and handling time. 
A good part of the spread is devoted 
to a diagram of a steel weldment with 
the various machining jobs indicated; 
this diagram is referred to in a listing 
of operational details below. 


W. F. and John Barnes Company 
got panned on The Copy Chasers’ 
first call. But there was nothing to 
find fault with on this occasion. 

Again, the familiar Rockford pat- 
tern—result headline (‘Combining 
Operations—Saved 71% in Machin- 
ing Time on Airplane Engine Crank- 
case’’), photo of machine, matter-of- 
fact copy, close-up of part machined, 
diagram of tooling, operations listed, 
generous plug for inquiry. Swell stuff 
—a pattern that the rest of the ma- 
chine tool industry would do well to 
adopt . other industries, too, as a 
matter of fact. (See “Gallery A.”’) 

All the ads mentioned so far are 
representative of “Rockford advertis- 
ing.” There were other types shown, 





some good, some poor, several! inter, 
esting. 
%& Sundstrand Machine Too! Com 
pany reported: 
Automatic Lathes generally con 
sidered an economical purchase aly {o 
long run turning jobs where the machip 
set-up time can be prorated over a larg 
number of pieces. The objective of thes 
advertisements is to promote the use , 
Sundstrand Automatic Lathes r shor 
run turning operations. 
One Sundstrand ad offers plenty 9 
answers to the question asked in jt 
headline: “Are You Losing Time o 
Jobs Like These?” Little case stud 
boxes provide information on the bas 
of which the reader can compare hi 
own short-run times. 





















For example: “From 9.7 Minutes 
3 Minutes” on an impeller shaft , 
tough steel that “was formerly ma 
chined with conventional turnin 
equipment. In spite of the small lo 
size, a saving of 69 per cent was ob 
tained with a Sundstrand Automati 
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Lathe. Change-over time to othe has 
parts averages only 20 to 25 minutes.’ . 
Note the subhead: “These Exclusiv ~ 
Features Make It Possible to Obtiql °° 
This Higher Production,” and th how 
copy underneath which lists seveg evel 
machine design features and elaborate@ that 
on two of them, “Quick Cycle Chang@ tee 
for Faster Set-ups” and ““Wide Rang _ 
of Tool Action.” That’s informatior - 
a man can chew on, and worth mig ING 
ing a “winner.” George R. Holt 0 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company 
‘INT 
by } 
The Copy Chasers’ | 
Principles i 

@ THE COPY CHASEBS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic of of 

principles, which they use in J “me 
their own daily chores: adve 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, te- day 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not § ,_, 
just tricky—logical to the , 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3, Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod 
uct’s qualities in terms 0 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothin g the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-w hy: 

—_— 
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Clear and concise is the word picture Mr. Bacon 
has drawn of the growing importance of design- 
packed advertising pages in the rapidly expanding 
activities of engineering departments. He tells you 
how vital those pages are in partially meeting the 
ever-increasing manpower shortage .. . a shortage 
that is especially acute in skilled technicians. He 
tells, too, how his own engineering department mem- 
bers search-out each issue of PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING for new information, new developments. 


In reality, these product engineers are studying 
INFORMATISEMENTS”. . . a word so aptly coined 
by Mr. C. E. Schirmer, Chief Engineer, Hoist & Crane 
Division, Robbins & Myers, Inc., for advertising 
pages in PRODUCT ENGINEERING that provide vital 
“know-how” design information. 

These two busy Chief Engineers, plus hundreds 
of other busy engineering executives, have taken the 
time to write and tell us of the importance of the 
advertising pages in PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 

These executives, these product engineers, to- 
day are up to their necks in redesigning their com- 








pany’s regular products and a good many are 
creating new ones for new fields. They're specifying 
and preparing bills of materials, even though pro- 
duction-day of these postwar products may be a long 
time off. But when that day does arrive, quantity 
orders will be placed, because product engineers are 
“Industry's Biggest Buyers” . and PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING is their most helpful technical journal, 
for which they pay $5.00 a year. 

Make each one of your advertisements in 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING an “INFORMATISEMENT,” 
by packing it full of information that will enable 
product engineers to write your products in on their 
bills of materials. 


Would you like to know what type of infor- 
mation product engineers want in advertise- 
ments? Our book, "Advertising Ideas That 
Will Help You Sell To Product Engineers,”’ 
provides you with basic advertising themes 
and the types of illustrations product engi- 
neers bave requested. 





* That's what Mr. Schirmer, Chief Engineer, Hoist & Crane Division, Robbins @ Myers, Inc., calls advertisements in Propuct ENGINEERING 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 


Where “Tufornmatioements” are studied by “industrys biggest buyers” 
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Milwaukee, is the copywriter 
laureate. 

That’s not the only good Sund- 
strand ad. The next one, though, is 
for Sundstrand Pump Division, talk- 
ing to oil burner dealers and manu- 
facturers, one of a series on Servicing. 
(See “Gallery A.”’) 

The illustration is big, and what 
you're supposed to see, you see. The 
headline is not so much, either in in- 
terest or typography, but the copy is 
really wonderful. Or rather: it’s won- 
derfully real: 

“So you get the truck over there as 
oon as you can, and you find the usual 


thing house cold, burner not run 
ning, enough oil in the tank 

“It's been acting kind of funny for 
a couple of days, she says, ‘and then this 


morning it just quit. Well, that’s some 
help 

“Strainer first That's always the best 
thing to check first It's there to catch 
the stuff that won't burn Get out the 
socket wrench and take that cover off 
Eight bolts Watch you don't ruin the 


washer 


How few Can Seve Stoney 


The Copy Chasers interrupt to call 
your attention to those brisk sentences 


in the third paragraph. Let’s go on. 


“Now, get the 
really dirty and they usually are 
ease it out carefully 

“What a mess Get a tooth brush and 
a can of naphtha, or spirits or gasoline 

or sometmes good hot water will do 


strainer out If it’s 


— 
careful you don’t punch any holes in it 
Blow it out Dry it off Put it back, 


crub that fine wire mesh clean but be 


washer, cover, bolts and pull ‘em 
iown snug 

Now get her going again O.K.? 
Fine “And thanks ever so much! ‘You're 
cca mata * 


Let’s look back on that copy now. 
First paragraph—only five words of 
more than one syllable—and all those 
five are familiar words: over, usual, 
burner, running, enough. 

Second paragraph. Good colloquial- 
isms—"‘kind of, couple of, just quit.” 


Third paragraph. Hardly a verb 
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in it, and even though verbs are the 
good words, the lines are still alive. 
Only one adjective—that’s why. Ad- 
jectives are the bad words. 

Fourth and fifth paragraphs. Don’t 
you get a picture of what the trouble 
looks like—and how to fix it? 

What a fine copy lesson. Use the 
common words and put them together 
colorfully. Keep the sentences brisk. 
Leave out the adjectives—which are 
too often opinion words, and not fact 
words. 

Last time out, Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Company’s advertising was 
a winner. The Copy Chasers called 
it “a model of business-like develop- 
ment of a selling proposition by means 
of a case study.” One criticism was 
directed toward typography; not only 
was there no family resemblance 
through the series, but not even the 
company name was handled in a 
standard fashion. 


This time The Copy Chasers found 


comereine OPERATIONS PPTL L 


in MA 


“Gallery B’”), and several models are 
used to show how the chip is formed, 
Practically every word is a working 
word, and the pictures double their 
effect. 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Company 
has a “work-book” for architects, 
contractors and engineers that con- 
tains suggestions for handling war- 
time applications of ventilating equip- 
ment and includes the latest develop. 
ments in specifications now being 
prepared for postwar applications. The 
“work-book,” it is intended, will also 
help to eliminate installation faults 

and to put over the “exhaust” 
theory of ventilation in opposition to 
the “air input” theory fostered by 
competition. 


Here’s some advertising that The 
Copy Chasers consider foo smooth. 
Handsome layouts . . . but copy that 
doesn’t ring true. It’s “soliloquy” 
copy, but it reads more like the way 
an advertising agency man thinks an 


nG Time 


saved 77 oe AIRPLANE ENGINE CRABECASE 
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GALLERY A 


Ingersoll format improved, but the 
copy nowhere near as good. “Your 
Machines Are Only as Good as Their 
Cutters” illustrates the lecturing type 
of copy that makes dull reading. 
“Your machine, regardless of how 
well designed and equipped in other 
appointments, gives the best perform- 
ance only when operated with cutting 
tools designed for the job.” True, but 
isn’t the reader onto the next page 
by this time? And the rest of the 
copy is full of dull-as-dishwater words 
and phrases—“as a_ natural 
quence of” . . . “to suit the condi- 


conse- 


“jn stating the con- 
Just uninter- 


tions of” . . 
ditions of your work.” 
esting, that’s all. 

“A New Development in Face Mill- 
ing” is a better Ingersoll ad. Copy 
and illustrations establish the fact that 
Ingersoll has something extra good to 
offer. There’s an action picture (see 


SUNDSTRA 
Pume eevesren 


2480 Cet EmTe 5) 
POC er 8e Kimo 
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architect would talk than the way he 
actually does talk. 


*“Me? in a rut? Nonsense! Among 
consulting engineers and architects, I'm 
known as a top-ranking . . . But whoa! 
I see what you're driving at. You mean, 
am I really ‘up’ on all the newest deve 
opments? Have I been following | ece’ 


dent too long relying on t ld 
long-established methods? Are there bet 
ter ways, newer ways, of doing some 
things which I haven't yet investig 
Not only unreal . . . but it’s ask- 
ing the reader an awful lot to admit 
to himself he’s behind the parade. 
“This made a hit” is better. Post 
tive approach in the headline, an 
copy lead that disregards all the “at 


19 


mosphere” and gets specific right 
away. “When I saw those sketches 
and precautions to be taken when de- 

or 


signing or installing propeller fa 
blowers, I started to sit up and cake 
notice. Here were new ideas 
practical information that I 
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These are not the holes of pins, but the holes 
of drill pipe, the holes of casing and of tubing 
for the production of oil. Deep into Califor- 
nia’s hidden wealth will go these probing 
pipes, seeking out oil—the life-blood of Amer- 
ica’s new mechanized Army and Navy. 

Some of the holes will be dry. Some of the 
gambles will fail, but equipment and more 
equipment will be needed to run the tests. 
Some of the wells will produce, new pools will 
be discovered, and in addition to drilling 
equipment, pumps, sucker rods, tanks, pipes, 
valves and countless other supplies will be 
needed. Never before has California, as a mar- 
ket for oil field equipment, been so great, so de- 
manding, so fraught with post war potentials. 
And after the war, should come an industrial 
development over all the coast, a development 
which will reach out to Alaska in the North, 
to our Good Neighbors in the South,—yes, to 
the Orient in the Egst and always the cry will 
be, “More Oil.”’ More oil for industry, more 
oil f wing population, more oil for neigh- 


N E MANAGEMENT OF 


Ri VY. WADMAN 
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boring countries who are learning for the first 
time, through the cruel lessons of war, the 
need and value for mechanized development. 


For thirty years, PETROLEUM WORLD has 
kept the California market informed of new 
developments in all branches of the industry. 
It is truly the West’s home-town oil paper. It 
offers advertisers recognized editorial leader- 
ship, complete coverage of the industry itself. 
Today PETROLEUM WORLD is reaching 
four times as many men in the California oil 
industry as any national oil publication. Your 
advertising story in PETROLEUM WORLD 


will reach all of these men, will influence not 


D000 wanes 


POKED IN CALIFORNIA 





a 
“ 


only purchases of today, but purchases of to- 
morrow. PETROLEUM WORLD is on the 
schedule of dozens of the industry’s leading 
equipment manufacturers. Possibly it is on 
yours—if not, it should be. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
112 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, 14, Calif. 


| AES | 


Ses = ORILLING— 
Ky a Demands of industry and the 
d 7 4 armed forces have greatly 


increased California drilling 
operation 
PRODUCTION 


California produc tion has in 










: creased more than 14% in 


9¢ past year and is steadily 


over a year 
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and could use on my job!” This more 

direct selling of what is in the book 
and the use of a coupon 

are responsible, The Copy Chasers be- 

lieve, for the better response to this 


second ad, as shown in the report of 


inquiries. 
Since E. D. Etnyre & Company is 
now busy on military jobs, the ad- 


has the responsibility of 
keeping the Etnyre name alive and 
the postwar market. In- 
asmuch as the asphalt industry has 
done little to tell its story, Etnyre 
carries the ball by featuring the ad- 
vantages of asphalt construction, hop- 
ing that interest in asphalt will lead 
to postwar opportunities for distribu- 
tors of Etnyre equipment. 


vertising 


cultivating 


It seems to The Copy Chasers that 
a better job could be done. The lay- 
outs are good (see “Gallery B”) and 
the standard cut, “This is a Seamless 
Road,” is a pip, but the copy has a 
hard time of it. Under “Airports of 
the Future,” we find this long-winded 


lead: 

The age of avation 1s here and 
the quicker business men and public of 
ficials realize it the better off their 
communities will be in postwar years! 
Plans are already underway specifi 
cations set for many an airport 
ready to start construction as soon as Vic- 
tory is won. And in these plans, seam 
less bituminous runways plan an impor 


tant role 

The Copy Chasers think that’s a 
long time getting to the point. How 
about skipping all the palaver and 
starting off: “The airport your com- 
will have some day can be 
constructed quicker and at less cost 
with bituminous 
Then go into the “sell”: “War ex- 
perience has proved that bituminous 
landing fields’—and so on. The rest 
of the copy, taking the shock 
of landing huge transports, cushioning 
the landing, saving tire wear, being 
less glaring to the pilots’ eyes, is good. 
Some of those points should get top 
billing. 


= 
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munity 


seamless runways.” 


about 


GALLERY B 


The Copy Chasers wish that their 
comments on Barber-Colman adver- 
tising could be said of more industrial 
advertising. Quoting from their pre- 
vious statement: “Barber-Colman is 
less excited over the romance of Vic- 
tory than the practical means of at- 
taining Victory—particularly those 
means which come within its special 
range of operations.” 

The opinion still holds. “Hours 
Could Have Been Added to the Life 
of This Cutter Through Better Care.” 
The mutilated cutter is illustrated, 
and then a number of suggestions are 


given for making tools last longer. 


Other Barber-Colman ads follow 
this format—standard lead (“How to 
Get the Most Out of Your Cutting 
Tools” ) . one particular suggestion 


developed in detail and_ illustrated. 
Reprints are offered. In The Copy 
Chasers’ opinion, here is a really dis- 


tinguished contribution towards help- 
ing the metal-working industry win 
this war. 

Purpose of American Cabinet Hard- 
ware Corporation’s 
retain jobbers’ good will during a 
period of product scarcity. Their 
ads failed to stir The Copy Chasers, 
although they were a sure bet to 
please the jobbers. The Copy Chasers 
just don’t think they could have got 
much reading by the people to whom 
addressed—the __ retailers. 


advertising is to 


t hey were 
They all have the same components 
as this “Night Watch!” ad and this 


“On the Alert!”—a corny tie-up with 
the war, a halftone illustrating some 
phase of the jobber’s service, a few 
pats on his back, a “so sorry” for lack 
of Amerock Products, and a postwar 
promise. 

The Copy Chasers would have taken 
different courses with either a drama- 
tization of a jobber’s service . . . or 
a practical program of merchandising 
ideas to help sell the stocks the dealer 
does have. In other words, following 
the pattern of helpful advertising that 
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has so well been demonstrated by 


Rockford Marketers. 
THe Copy CHASERS. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 72] 


Triple-Page Spread 


the entrance brick work shown on the 
cover. On the facing page is the 
only mass of copy in the book. Un- 
der the “Long the Leader 

Ever a Pioneer,” we trace the 
history of conveying to the original 
invention of Thomas Robins, and 
bring the reader up to date with an 
explanation of other Robins achieve- 


caption, 


ments. 

When the reader again turns the 
page (for the last time from the 
left) he sees a 17x11l-inch spread 
captioned, “Here our products begin.” 
A small picture shows our prelim- 
inary engineering department. 

Below it, across two pages, he sees 
the first of the two photos which 
suggested the format—a panorama of 
the engineering department, which 
occupies the entire third floor of the 
administration building. This picture 
was lithographed in duotone, giving 
it perceptible depth, nearly approxi- 
mating the stereoscopic. The next 
three pages lead the reader through 
shop planning and the foundry. 


Then in an area 24 inches wide, 
we attained the second of our objec- 
tives . . . the machine shop pre 
sented with dramatic emphasis. This, 
too, is duotone, done by the Napco 
process of the National Process Com- 
pany, which lithographed the book. 


On the last of the four 48-inch 
expances, we achieved our third aim. 
One page is devoted to the ass mbly 
of screens and shakeouts, the next 
talks about “The Final Step 
Erecting”, and on the next six page 


—32% inches across—are the 4 
product photographs and descrip:1ons- 
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At the point where projects begin to 
take the form of plans and specifica- 
tions — that’s where you'll find E-B-R 
at work. 


For E-B-R provides its thousands of 
users with hundreds of pages of cat- 
alog data (supplemented by a com- 
plete directory of manufacturers). 


We call these catalogs 


BRIEFALOGS 


Briefalog is a term coined by us to describe a 
modern, efficient method of cataloging devel- 
oped and perfected by McGraw-Hill specialists. 
The use of a Briefalog in E-B-R makes it possible 
to put product data into the hands of thousands 
of carefully selected users at minimum cost 
—and with maximum effectiveness. 


E-B-R is the most direct, efficient and economical 
way of reaching the men in the electrical in- 
dustry who plan, specify and buy electrical 
equipment, tools and supplies. Our specialists 
are now available for consultation and prepara- 
tion of Briefalogs for the 1945 edition. Send for 
full information today. 


E-B-R Is Distributed to 


Manufacturing Industrials 

Electrical Utilities 

War Group (Army, Navy and Government Officials) 
Electrical Contractors 

Consulting and Constructing Organizations 
Electrical Manufacturers (Product Design Engineers) 
Electrical Wholesalers 


Railway Generating Plants and 
Large Electrified Coal Mines 


The 
standard 
look-it-up 
place of the 
Electrical 
Industry 


PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL e 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Chicago Business Paper Editors devoted a recent meeting to photos and during the 

discussion had their own taken. Standing are George A. Bender, N. A. R. D. Journal; Howard 

Kuhn, National Grocers Bulletin and Robert E. Dillon, Industrial Publications, Inc. Seated, 

left to right, are J. J. Svec, Industrial Publications, Inc.; Hal Darrow, Marine Equipment; J. M. 

Baskin, Fairchild Publications; Jack Hand, National Furniture Review; Ralph E. Turner, Power 

Plant Engineering; Robert B. Logan, Bedding; John E. McNamara, American Builder; John 
Willy, Hotel Monthly; and Earle T. Ross, Penton Publications 


How to Lay Factual Foundation 


for Postwar Planning 


While check lists of questions have 
become a popular guide to postwar 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company has refined this procedure 
considerably in “How to Set Up a 


Postwar 


planning, 


Plan for Your Company’s 
Markets,” a booklet just issued. The 
company provides such a list tor cus- 
tomers or distributors of the com- 
pany doing the planning; another for 
company associates; a third for sales- 
men, and a fourth about new prod- 
ucts. The resulting answers should 
provide an accurate cross-section of 
prevailing opinion, instead of repre- 


senting only one segment. 
booklet 
first step in postwar planning a quick 
check of prewar customers, present 
customers, those who are still in the 


The new Suggests as the 


prospective classification and finally, 
those in markets the company is plan- 
ning to enter. All of these questions 
are broken down to include accounts 
handled by 
turers’ agents or direct. 


distributors, manufac- 


Three methods of obtaining infor- 
mation are recommended: 1, by hav- 
ing salesmen make calls on customers 


) 


and prospects; 2, by a simple direct 


mail questionnaire; 3, by hiring an 


independent fact-finding organization 
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if the company itself is not in a posi- 
tion to make the necessary investiga- 
tion. 
Encourage Frankness 

A note which coincides with the 
experience of every reporter explains 
that many companies have found that 
when the 
person interviewed is encouraged to 
talk frankly about any problems he 
may have encountered in connection 


best results are obtained 


with the company’s sales policy, sales 
personnel, or the product itself. 
The list of questions to be pro- 
pounded to customers or distributors, 
among others suggests that the re- 
be far more illuminating 
soul-searching. 


plies will 
than any 
It runs as follows: 


amount of 


1. Should we reduce or simplify our 
line? 
2. What 


customers suggest in our prewar prod- 


improvements can your 


ucts? 
3. Do you consider our products 
superior or inferior to competitors? 

4. What change in features or ap- 
pearance might expand the use of our 
products? 

§. Do you find the servicing of our 
products satisfactory? 


6. Will you as distributors con- 
tinue credit terms to retailers? 

7. Can you recommend any new 
industries as users for our products? 

8. Have you been approached by 
companies who are planning to cnter 
our field? 

9. How much inventory do you 
now have of our products? 

10. If we ship replacement parts 
by air express, will this enable you to 
carry less inventory? 

11. Can you suggest shipping, pack- 
aging, or crating economies for our 
product? 

12. Can you estimate the total of 
your sales of our products by compar- 
ing it with the last year we did busi- 
ness in peacetime? 

13. Have you been able to develop 
new or better adaptations of our 
product for your use? 

14. As distributors, what ‘, of 
our products do you sell to (a) man- 
ufacturing, (b) agricultural and (c) 
service industries? 

15. Are your men thoroughly famil- 
iar with the uses, applications, and 
selling points on our products? 

16. Do you recommend any spe- 
cific improvements in our sales, pro- 
motion, or training policies? 

17. Should we slightly modify our 
prewar models and bring them out 
immediately, or should we take time 
enough to bring out vastly improved 
products? 

18. Do you expect the volume of 
your sales of our products to be in- 
creased or decreased in the (a) first, 
(b) second years following the defeat 
of Germany? 





Peerless Creates 
Advertising Department 


Peerless of America, Inc., 


Mario! Ind 


manufacturer of refrigeration a! r 
conditioning equipment, has created a 
advertising department in charge of Ed 
ward L. Poss, of Chicago. Mr. Poss re 
cently resigned as chief of the industr 
materials and manufacturing divi: 
OPA in the Chicago area to join Peer 
less 

In his new role, he will take charge 0! 


the employees’ house organ and 


postwar advertising program for tl 

pany'’s prewar line of commercial reirig 
eration products and on new it i 
major electrical household applian« 


being designed 


Cramer-Krasselt Is 
Task Force Agency 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company, M! 
waukee, has been selected as War Mat 
power Commission area _ volunte¢ as! 
force agency by Carleton Healy, War Ae 
vertising Council coordinator 
Agency activities in this work be 
under the direction of Walter ler, 
president Mr. Seiler is also | C 
chairman of the Wisconsin State W# 
Finance Committee 
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Reaching a// important producers of iron 
and steel, with multiple readership in every 
plant—IRON and STEEL ENGINEER carries 
your sales message to the men who control 
the buying in a billion dollar market. 

These men are keenly interested in new or 
better products that can help cut costs or 
increase production—and a factual presenta- 
tion in IRON and STEEL ENGINEER of the 


EMPIRE BUILDING .- 
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outstanding features and practical advantages 
of your products gets results/ 

For favorable action from important execu- 
tives in this huge industrial market, put your 
advertising message in IRON and STEEL 
ENGINEER. 


IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Case for Design 


in getting a reasonable price for their 
When the 


glimpse of the coffee pot which had 


work. motorist got a 
repaired his creaky doors his guffaws 
could be heard for blocks and the 
shame-faced owner usually slashed 50 


per cent from the bill. 

With the new jack, the garage man 
felt he had something. He 
went out of his way to see that the 
the ex- 


really 


autoist got a good look at 


pensive equipment used in his behalf. 





The redesigned jack inspired respect 
and gave the user the courage to 
charge a fair price, if not more. 


4 The designer uses all of the 
e arguments which agencies employ 
to sell their services, usually some va- 
riation of the value of the outside 
viewpoint. The big designers also 
follow the pattern cstablished by the 
large agencies in asserting that a pool- 
ing of brains results not only in more 
weight, but a larger area of knowl- 
edge. The chief difference between 
agency and designer is that the former 
talks about selling the existing prod- 





Gira You In The Picture? 


You should be, if you have a message to put across 


. a craft to be 


taught with effectiveness and certainty. The simplest, fastest way to put it 


across is to put it on film. 


No, it’s not beyond your pocketbook—for it’s 


been proven time and 


again that over a space of time, the speed and efficiency of film training 


will more than offset 


oral approach. 


Our large, fully 
special pictures at a nominal fee. 


the costlier, 


equipped sound studio in New 


slower methods of the written or 


A highly technical, experienced staff 


offers sagacious and time-proven service of professional caliber. Where it 


is more advisable to be 


“on the spot”, 


our capable crews and adequate 


equipment are placed at your disposal ... to suit your convenience. 


It's no bother — write for particulars today. 


207 W. Jackson Blvd. 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
York is available for | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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uct, while the latter lays emphas:s on 
producing a product that will be easy 
to sell. Most advertising agents look 
a little wistful when they contemplate 
this distinction. 

This, roughly, comprised the pre- 
war platform of the industria! de- 
signer. The fact, generally realized, 
that the conflict ultimately must 
cease, bringing new and acute prob- 
lems to harassed management and its 
engineering, sales and advertising de- 
partments, presented the designer with 
some ammunition of unprecedented 
potency, for no American manufac. 
turer has ever been confronted with 
the situation now prevailing. He has 
no inkling of what his competitors 
are doing and in some cases, he does- 
n’t even. know the identity of the 
competitors who may materialize. The 
designer, particularly the designer with 
a large organization, has enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting in the reviewing 
stand and watching the parade of 
problems and solutions march by. 
This is a highly illuminating exper- 
ence, even if most designers admit 
freely that the postwar period has 
been somewhat ‘“‘over-glamorized.” 

This brings us to the adventures of 
a couple of youths who started out as 
designers of industrial exhibits, pro- 
duced some of the spectacles featured 
by the 1933 Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress, and then entered the industrial 
design field. They are J. B. Barnes and 
Jean O. Reinecke, who formed Barnes 
& Reinecke, industrial designers and 
engineers, a decade ago. Despite some 
deeply entrenched indifference in in- 
dustrial quarters, the firm prospered 
and now employs 150 engineers, de- 
signers, stylists, draftsmen and other 
specialists required in the development 
of new and/or better industrial equip- 
ment. 

Not all of the work of Barnes & 
Reinecke is industrial, but they are 
easily the largest in this respect in the 
Chicago arena, which absorbs their 
output so effortlessly that the two 
principals have abandoned any dreams 
of empire they may once have har- 
bored. 

After some of their early repulses 
by complacent industrial sales ané 
advertising managers, the two design- 
ers undoubtedly waxed indignant 
Now that they have made an impres- 
sion on the industrial field, they cam 
afford to be generous. So when the} 
discuss their early trials and tribula- 
tions they are only a little sad. Per 
haps this is due in part to the real- 
ization that the modern manufactur 
er, flanked on one side by a board of 
directors, and on the other by smal 
army of stockholders, has to be « com 


servative. 
As Mr. Barnes puts it: 
“If we prodce a half-doz 
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Significant Facts 


Value Products ...... $1,000,000,000 
ED 5.50 Oe ba aWnuwe 1,000,000 H.P. 
Se ee eee 4th Largest User 
Employees ................ 260,000 
Chemicals and Minerals 
purchased........ 57,000,000 tons 








BU 2. 2 
NEW YORK 
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—~ LOS ANGELES — 


Only in Ceramic 
Data Book - the Annual en- 
gineering handbook con- 
taining operating data used 
by plant executives and 
technicians of glass, pot- 
tery, enamel, refractories 
and clay products plants - 
do you obtain full coverage 


of these active markets. 


77% repeat busi- 
ness, over a period of 23 
years, of advertisers who 
have renewed their space, 


speaks for itself. 


Publishers to te Building Industry 





> & .@ 
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KEEP ON THE COURSE 





The main channel of present and 
future profits is marked “all the 
way by PIT AND QUARRY, the 
guiding paper in the nonmetallic- 
minerals field. 


It consistently leads in reader pref- 
erence—a preference that is certain 
to be increased by the recent en- 
largement of its editorial staff—in 
producer circulation, in plant cov 
erage and in ad- 
vertising volume. 

it 


Write fora free 
unt market survey 
<7 of your poducts. 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago 5, III 











signs for a product, we know that the 
one which most closely resembles the 
traditional version will win the ap- 
proval of the producer. Perhaps a 
few months hence, he will advance a 
step in his education and look with 
favor on our next interpretation. It 
will require a lot of time and prod- 
ding before he can reconcile himself 
to the sixth, which may be the one he 
should produce.” 


Mr. Barnes also fears that this in- 
grained resistance to departure from 
the conventional permeates most of 
the thinking of management. 


“Industry is loath to write off ma- 
chinery which has earned its keep and 
should be given an honorable dis- 
charge,” he said. “Therefore, no 
company ever makes a clean break 
with the past. When a manufacturer 
comes to us for a new design, we must 
wrestle not only with the limitations 
of his mental processes, but of his 
equipment. The industrial designer is 
usually expected to plan a day after 
tomorrow product for fabrication on 
the machinery of day before yester- 
day. 


“It is true that the war has changed 
this aspect of the situation, because 
the nation’s existence was at stake. 
But it is a startling commentary that 
it requires a war to induce manufac- 





turers to adopt effective producti 
methods, when production js 
thing they know best.” 


The Lone Wolf 


Mr. Barnes is also morose abo 
the lack of cooperation his tirm ; 
ceives from other players on the map 
facturer’s team. Much of the tim 
the designer is placed at the quart 
back position, but isn’t even given 
signals, he avers. 

“Design is a function of the brain 
he said. “The designer needs cog 
plete information as a backdrop f 
his reasoning. He must know abo 
the product, the production faciliti 
of the manufacturer, marketing pl 
expectations—the whole structure. 4 












will do his own research on compet 
tive markets, sales methods, custom 
reaction and so on. Frequently, ho 
ever, he has to conduct a private in 
vestigation to get the backgroun 
facts about the organization retainin 
him, though these facts represent onl 








the starting point of his major stud 





Joins National Metal 


W. T. Clawson has joined Nat 
Metal Products Company, Pittsburg Ind 
develop postwar markets for weatherstnr h 
ping and related products He | b the 
sales promotion manager of National f Got 
tric Products Corporation hei 
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West Coast Representative 
DUNCAN A. SCOTT & CO. 


Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, 


Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
















COMING... Annual Directory Issue | «i 


Directory Number”. 


Canadian outlets. 


products. 


outstanding number. 


CANADIAN 


48! UNIVERSITY AVE. 


CANADIAN AVIATION | :: 


PUBLISHED JUNE 1, 


Each year in June, “CANADIAN AVIATION" publishes its “Annual 
This Directory of Sources of Supply contains over 
4,000 listings of Canadian, American and British companies supplying 
essential materials to the aircraft industry. The listings are FREE and are 
compiled from special forms mailed to manufacturers. Each listing shows 
the name and address of the company and names and addresses of all 


Canada Uses it to Buy! .. . You Can Use it to Sell! 
DIRECTORY ISSUE CLOSING MAY 18th 


of | 
off 


For 


plas 
1944 wid 
obj 
of | 


The chief object of the Directory is to tell Canadian buyers WHERE the 
products are obtainable. It is your opportunity to tell them ABOUT your 
The listings of ADVERTISERS in this June issue appear in the 
Directory in BLACK FACE TYPE 


pages for more detailed information. 


. . the key to turn to the advertising 


Make sure that YOU are represented in the advertising pages of this 






AVIATION 


see) - (0), Beommor.\. 1.12), 


Chicago Office 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hi. 
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~_ ies , ;' WHAT “HOWNEWS” MEANS TO YOU 
urgh, Wf Industry’s side of the problem is presented in 

na the “Hownews” article, “Seniority: Memo to The articles on seniority problems are 
nal E Government” (May issue)—copies of which are typical examples of FACTORY ’S functional 


reporting—an editorial approach that has 
made this magazine “required reading” for 
plant management men. 


That’s why FACTORY carries more pages 
of advertising addressed to plant operators 
, For, in addition to being an industrial magazine than any other publication. Quick report- 
for the interchange of production data between ing of the pe developments os plant 
equipment and maintenance gets the same 

plant operators, FACTORY has become a quiPr 8 
, , : > : undivided attention these men give to 

widely recognized medium for interpreting the 


. “Hownews” on national policies. 
objectives of government and industry in terms 
} & y Tell FACTORY readers how to use your 


being sent to members of Congress, Governors 

of States, State Industrial Commissioners and 

oficials of Government Agencies having to do 
2 with postwar demobilization activities. 


nual 


over of practical, workable b/ueprints for action. peodects or corvices<if yan Wadi actlen 

ying , , : me ~ sehen 

ate *If your executives, or clients, require ad- Hundreds of advertisers have discovered 
.% , a “eo *” that here’s a sure-fire method for getting 

ows ditional copies of ‘The Seniority Tangle 


economical across-the-board coverage for 
their immediate and postwar selling plans. 


all and “Seniority: Memo to Government” 


we shall be glad to send them to you. 
the 
your 
the 
sing 


-} FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF “HOWNEWS” 
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Reversing Strategy 


country. But even these dealers were 
totally unfamiliar with the new 
equipment, so thorough, even if quick 
schooling in its functions and speci- 
fications was necessary. Informative 
bulletins and literature, describing the 
applications and technical details of 
the equipment were prepared by Deep- 
freeze through its agency, Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Industrial Division, 
and placed with the new distributors. 


An operating manual, profusely illus- 
trating the new equipment and ex- 
plaining performance and_ technical 
data in detail, went to all users and 
prospective buyers. 

Simultaneously, a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign, emphasizing the 
industrial possibilities of Deepfreeze 
equipment, was launched. Highly 
technical and informative advertise- 
ments, designed to interest practical 
buyers, were placed in industrial pub- 
lications. These advertisements, the 
complete antithesis of earlier Deep- 


freeze advertising, explained the 


NEED COVERS? 





REPORTS 










DO THIS! 


Get in touch with us as soon as possible 
—don't wait until you have worked out 
all the other details—because stock is 
now the important thing. Very probably, 
we can give you what you want, but 
it certainly won't be long before we'll 
have to offer less desirable alternatives. 


Since deliveries take so much longer 
than formerly, we'd like to work with 
you while your requirement is still in 
the planning stage. In this way we'll 
help you find a practical solution to 
your problem — AND WE CAN STILL 
GIVE YOU GOOD COVERS. 


CATALOGS 






PROPOSALS 


PARTS LISTS 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS 


INSTRUC- 
TION BOOKS 


TRAINING 
HANDBOOKS 


MAINTE- 
NANCE MANUALS 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Gams 31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK Gam 


S-BP-1 
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functions of the equipment ind jr, 
numerous applications in industry. 
with accurate technical details of the 
specifications. Cold facts and figures 
were dominant. The chief purpose of 
the advertising was, and stil! is t 
some extent, educational. 

To supplement its industrial adver. 
tising program, Deepfreeze sought 
publicity for its equipment. The 
alertness of industrial editors made 





this assignment relatively simple. Pub- 
lications throughout the metalwork. 
ing and other fields displayed initiative 
in getting the facts and printing them, 
This enterprise was reflected in hun- 
dreds of inquiries. 


Editors on Job 


As this multiple effort began tw 
take effect, the name of Deepfreex 
assumed new significance in a new 
field and the sales resistance dimin 
ished rapidly. 

The ancient rule that a satisfied 
customer is the most effective pro- 
motion, began to operate. Short! 
after the changeover of the plant 
capacity production became necessary 
to keep pace with demand. 

The advertising of the industria 
equipment was continued with un 
mitigated vigor to keep alive, enhanc 
and extend the interest generated. At 
the same time another national ad 
vertising program was being main 
tained by Deepfreeze to keep the do 
mestic unit in the public eye and 
mind. Resumption of production of 
the domestic and commercial equip- 
ment as soon after the war as po- 
sible was promised. Fifteen thousand 
of these units had been sold when 
their manufacture was halted. Wil- 
lard Morrison predicts that these and 
forthcoming units will change th 
buying and marketing methods o 
millions of Americans after the wat 
and may be responsible for an entire!) 
new food system, just as they have 





wrought a revolution in the mets 
industry. 

The Deepfreeze industrial schedule 
includes Aero Digest, American Mé- 
chinist, Aviation, Industrial Equb- 
ment News, The Iron Age, Machin 
ery, Metal Progress, Metal and Alloy 
New Equipment Digest, Product E« 
gineering, Steel and Tool Engineer 
Tyson Gets Speer 


Speer Resistor Corporation, St. Marys 
Pa., has placed its advertising account 
O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. The ©* 
pany manufactures resistors and coil form 
for the radio and electronic fields 


Grant in Cuba 


Grant Advertising, Inc., has imee 
control of the Monroe Adcvertisif 
Agency, Havana. The agency s 
secured a Venezuela ofhce throu 


of the Publicidad Inter-America: 
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COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, is read not only in the 
active Southern textile field but throughout the nation by executives, 
superintendents and department heads. It is devoted to manufacturing 
and production problems. It is read by those in the textile industry 
who are planning post-war changes to continue peak production and 
who are responsible for the purchases of machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and services for the industry. 


Advertising pages are limited for 1944. Notwithstanding paper restric- 
tions, we are continuing to increase our circulation (already at the 
highest point in our history) to active textile centers, and maintaining 
the sarne editorial services. 


More advertisers—not only textile but general industrial as well, are 
interested in present and post-war business in this field than ever be- 
fore. If you have space reserved, make full use of it to promote not 
only your own story but all-out war effort. 


We shall be glad to hear from prospective advertisers who are inter- 
ested in this textile market and to make reservations for them as space 
becomes available. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers Also of 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY * SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL * SOUTHERN HARDWARE * ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PROBLEM 





S 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Research Agencies 


What research agencies are specializ- 
ing in the industrial field with special 
reference to postwar planning? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

We are not familiar with any re- 
search agency specializing exclusively 
in the industrial field with special ref- 
erence to postwar planning. How- 
ever, the following incomplete list 
may be helpful to you. As you know, 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, headed by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, is the central organization 
cooperating with the government 
along these lines and has local com- 
mittees actively working throughout 
the country. If you are unable to 
identify your local committee, you 
can write Mr. Hoffman at South 
Bend, Ind., for literature and current 
information on CED activities. 

“Planning for Postwar” is a weekly 
letter published by Glenn Griswold, 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

“Berliner” includes a new business 
developments service on new prod- 
ucts, processes and methods, published 
by J. J. Berliner & Staff, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

“Survey of Postwar Planning” is 
a service offered by The Dartnell 
Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland 
Avenue, Chicago. 

“Postwar Planning—Digest-Index” 
is a group of services offered by Na- 
tional Research Bureau, Inc., 320 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 


A group of research services in- 


cludes “War Research Reports” 
(three times a week, “Confidential 
Business and Legislation Reports” 


(every two weeks), “Tax Research 
Reports” (every two weeks), “Special 
Institute Analyses” (as needed), 
“Pooled Information” (an _ editorial 
service) and “Flash Warnings” (sent 
whenever emergencies develop). This 
and other information is published 
by the Research Institute of America, 


Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
These are largely informational 


services, not market research services. 
All the regular market research com- 


—— 


panies are also working with particu. 
lar reference to postwar planning and 
will be glad to tell you about their 


discoveries. 


Postwar Planning 


It seems to me that most of the pos: 
war planning of today is being done 
almost exclusively by top management. 
Do you not think that advertising man 
agers can also play a part in this 
important activity? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We are sorry to disagree with you. 
From our viewpoint, we find too 
many sales and advertising managers 
developing postwar plans with top 
management often trying to hold 
them back, at least enough to keep 
their feet on the ground. All of this 
probably as it should be and will 
result in reasonably conservative but 
also fairly aggressive plans that wil 
cut down the period of re-tooling 
and hasten the day when we wil 
be working in just as high gear in th 
interests of peace as we are now in 
production for war. 

If you have not as yet been let ia 
on the postwar planning of your com- 
pany, we suggest that you beg 
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picking up information and sending 
in suggestions along this line. Be 
fore you know it, you will have 
plenty of postwar planning assigt- 
ments added to your regular work— 
enough to keep you going night and 
day. 


Buying Space with Care? 


A space salesman who was formerly # 
advertising manager made a pretty scat? 
ing criticism of our group today. He 
said no industrial advertising manage’ 
has any method of evaluating the wom 
of any given paper. What say you? 

ADVERTISING MaNaci 


We are inclined to believe thi 
your space selling friend may be rig 
to a certain extent today. As y% 
know, there was a time, years 48 
when publishers kept as much infor 
mation as possible from the sp# 
buyer and it was difficult co le 
much about a magazine’s circulatio 
Then the ABC was developed and 
a splendid job with newspapers # 
national magazines and a fai: y §™ 
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job with industrial publications with 
paid circulations. 

Later came the Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit of industrial papers with- 
gut paid subscriptions. This work, 
though difficult, was done conscien- 
ously. Then the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association developed its 
wn all-inclusive form and the study 
f publication values reached an all- 
time high. While it may be argued 
that these efforts cannot be overdone 
a view of the importance of the goal, 
nevertheless we believe the intensity 
ind number of these studies tended to 
bring about a slight reaction. 

Many minded 
prepared information in great detail 


serious publishers 
which, naturally, was used only by 
the more advertising 


conscientious 
managers. some 


This discouraged 
publishers. Unfortunately, today there 
deterrents: (1) the paper 
the fact 
overworked, 


ire two 
shortage; (2) that advertis- 
ng managers are plus 
the further fact that most companies 
we Operating at capacity and the 
marketing situation does not demand 
ss careful study as it would nor- 
mally. When keen competition re- 
turns again, howe\ er, we believ e you 
will find a revival of interest in the 
study of quality and quantity of 
circulation. 

To get in at crack on 
the side of the advertising manager, 
we might comment that there is also 
1 growing laxity among publication 
When asked the cost 


per thousand, most of them have to 


least one 


representatives. 


wear out a couple of lead pencils be- 
tore they are able to come up with 
Advertising man- 


agers, space buyers and space sales- 


the right answer. 


men (at least those who are left) are 
going soft on space buying and sell- 
ing but are working overtime on 
other angles of their jobs, so let’s not 
worry too much about this problem. 
listings in Directories 

And Buyers’ Guides 


Wi making an effort to determine 

€ va if any, of listing our products 

ssifed sections of trade direc- 

nes 1 buyers’ guides. Have you 

made study of directories in general, 


specific directories? 
Business RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
there is real value in 
yur products in the classified 
of trade directories and buy- 


ers guides. 


W e lieve 
isting 
eCtiIONn 


However, as in the 





selection of newspaper and magazine 
space, S necessary to do some pick- 
Ing an hoosing in order to select the 
directo: ies and guides that are actively 
wed by your buyers. We would not 
uttemp: to name them all but there 
are miny national industrial direc- | 
tories w hich are widely used in indus- 
try, here are also some sectional 
INDUS'RIAL MARKETING, May, 1944 


Selected from Modern Industry, April 15th, 1944 





Middle Market Spread Seven- 
teen staff-editors who do their own 
field-research-in-person have per- 
formed a major collaboration, 
titled, ‘“‘Postwar Changes in Peo- 
ple’s Buying,” on page 50 of Mod- 
ern Industry for April 15th, 1944. 
» » Because of new experiences 
that war has brought to countless 
millions: increased incomes, 
changed routines, broadened hori- 
zons, the war has acted as an 
enormous leveler of consumption. 
» » There could well be propor- 
tionally bigger markets for prod- 
ucts in the medium-quality, 
medium-price range, and propor- 
tionally smaller sales at the two 
extremes. » » The use of the word 
“synthetic” in the postwar era is 
going to mean “improved” to mil- 
lions. » » Recapping tires, as nat- 
ural as resoling shoes, is another 
war-established habit that will 
stick. » » Some of the popularity 
of large size packages, war-stimu- 
lated by container shortages, is due 
to remain. » » The urgent message 
in this round-up article is—plan be- 
yond the period of postwar replace- 
ment demand. » » Don’t let distri- 
bution (postwar selling) have a 
Pearl Harbor! » » The real de- 
bunked story on Consumer Sav- 
ings is simply told in a full page 
chart on page 51. 


Checklist of Sore Spots Only 
war babies who know they are 
never going to grow up can leave 
their community relations to 
chance, reports Dan Maué, Mod- 
ern Industry’s Associate Editor in 
a field-researched article, “Making 
Your Plant a Good Neighbor” on 
page 46 of Modern Industry for 
April 15th, 1944. » » The spotlight 
is thrown on some 26 “sore spots” 
subject to management control 
where remedial measures to be 
taken are pretty obvious. » » Lack 
of planning foresight is emphasized 
as most important in the entire list. 


Molded Laminates If you have 
been mentally-gymnastic on the 
new products in durable goods 
which may result from war pro- 
duction know-how, you will be 
fascinated by this field-researched- 
in-person-by-the-editor article on 
an operation which never has been 
covered before as Modern Industry 
covers it in this story by Don 
Loomis, MI’s Materials Editor. » » 
Comprehensively illustrated with 
MI’s famous story-telling pictures, 
complete with lists of parts now 
being made of molded laminates, 
telling what parts are postwar pos- 
sibilities — who the leading fabri- 
cators are—and even the names of 
the resin producers, this article is 
on eye-opener. » » It’s on page 34 
of Modern Industry for April 15th, 
1944. » » Molded laminates are 
ideal for production runs of large 
parts where tooling-up costs in 
metal would be prohibitive. 








HARWOOD F. MERRILL, Editor 


HIS JOB: Editor Merrill functions as 
chief planner, correlator and coordi- 
nator on this staff-written magazine 
where 17 staff-editors do their own 
field-research in person. He provides 
ideas, gives aid and counsel in select- 
ing the best angles of a timely subject 
to be presented with the best story- 
telling pictures. This properly is his 
main job since the responsibility for 
editorial content, its timeliness and 
accuracy fall squarely on our shoul- 
ders, whereas with magazines which 
print ‘‘contributed’’ material over 
by-lines, the author usually is re- 
sponsible for the facts and leanings 
of his own story. Necessarily, like 
the other members of his editorial 
staff, Editor Merrill spends a great 
deal of time in the field keeping his 
eyes and mind in tune with industry 
on the move. 


Modern Industry 











Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








A N N 8) U N Cc | N G —_ industrial directories and directories 


of certain trades which have won rec- 
ognition. In spite of the fact that 


DIsTRIBUTION telephone directories are used and 
charged for on the basis of a copy to 
every telephone subscriber, we believe 
RY * it is worth while to study even these 
EWSLETTER from the standpoint of competition 
and list industrial products in the 

A profit-pointing news service, larger markets important to you. | 
You will find many cases in which 
to help you sell more goods at a buyer knows your company but 
LOWER COST... would not think of it in connection 


with one of your less important prod- 








reporters located in strategic market- ucts. However, when he finds your 
6] ing centers plus our news bureaus name under that product in a buyers’ 
in Washington, Chicago and New York ‘ . . 
will gather the facts. Our Editorial Board guide, you are almost certain to se- 
will boil down, analyze and interpret the cure the inquiry. Not long ago a 
facts for easy reading and profitable appli- large company with a comparatively 
cation to your business. limited customer list decided that 
The Distribution Newsletter will come to directory advertising and listing were 
you as a 4-page weekly letter, plus a sup- not worth while. 
plemental page presenting new product 
news in pictures. In addition, subscribers An important industrial directory 
will be supplied, on request, with special publisher included the room number Developed as a de-icer for aircraft, this 
comprehensive research reports on vital of the advertising department as the gasoline-burning heater of Stewart-Warner 


Corporation, Chicago, will make a strong 


distribution and marketing developments. s : ‘ 
For example, in preparation now are spe- key in connection with the street ad- bid in the postwar building market. The 
cial research reports on war surpluses, dress to prove the importance of his heater produces 200,000 8.T.U.'s per hour 
aptitude testing, and population shifts. book. Before long so many inquiries though weighing less than 25 pounds 
This new weekly research service will an- were coming in addressed to the ad- 
swer such questions as these: vertising department that the general 
—How will the Government dispose of sur- management insisted upon eliminat- have found that ‘emotional’ buying 
plus goods valued at $50 to $100 billions? ing this special key address. It was is general and high pressure or emo- 
—Waee Greenate wen eee Gay one eliminated, space and listing were tional selling is most productive 


retail stores? When? How? Where? Why? 


—What new important products will be Hence, they provide sales ammuni- 
offered in your line in the near future tion that tends to be ‘nine parts emo- 


end immedistely efter the wer? More Thoughts About tion and one part reason,” giving : 
—Whet ere the new successful techniques High Pressure Selling salesman little choice in the matter 

for selecting, training and supervising 
Much more than meets the eye is 


salesmen? A former space buy er now a 
f « - ace fer, 4 , : ‘ 
—What new methods are reducing the cost involved in high pressure selling and 


f iving, handling, stori d ‘ 
waa, = buying. Perhaps some of your readers 


taken and everyone was satisfied. 


space salesman, gives us a bit more on 





livering goods? high-pressure selling: ““Your brief dis- q a 
ate : .. a ft “Deel are prepared to carry the discus- 
While we are not printing sample copies, cussion of this topic 1s interesting. <i e P - ck? I ‘ a 
we are so certain that you will find the Perhaps it may be advanced a step by Pech along to ay ce conctusK : 
impr neg aipeeocnetn omg that we saying it is an attempt to close an ne iL apes gee can was 
are making an extraordinary offer: = . , > ~le oe” > SS, 
4 S 7 order before the (any) buyer’s reason cher Rancs Cicamer im the process 
She seguier subseription geice for the requirements are satisfied. To elab- 
Newsletter, plus the weekly new products I ; ff lly 
supplement, plus the research reports, is orate: t is an effort mentally to Johnson Is Elevated 
$25 a year, but the Founder's rate is only dominate the buyer; being without To Vice-Presid 
_. ° aera, Ss oO Vice-Fresigency 
$20. We urge that you enter your sub- the realm of reason it is in the sphere 
scription promptly, as the Founder’s rate of emotion and when unsuccessful. William C. Johnson, general sales ma! 


is in effect only until the first issue of the ager of Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing 


Newsletter comes from the press. produces a strong emotional reaction. 


Company, Milwau 





/ , > ve > , io oressure tiie - nam oled 
If, after reading 3 issues of the Newsletter, Any order secured by high F - y j kee, has bee rs — — 
you do not want to continue your sub- while the buyer s logic is unsatishiec a vice-presicent H Sem 
scription, we will cancel your bill or cheer- is subject to serious repercussions and the compa — 
fully refund payment without question. sossible c -ellati joined the company 
possible Cancellation. in 1924. After serv = 
[ serne pubtisher Distribution Newsletter “Salesmen whose powers of reason- ing in district of ~~ 
Max ! h so ; > m “es > » meé Sait> s 
| edern —— ee. eee Fl ing are limited practice high pressure ces, he beca ~y 
Ne growt busine’ : : manager of (tft 
gl ap He ee or emotional selling to a large extent =m hin ad coma =< 
: . ; : . , . crushing ang cem 
manag ganization and pub- without being conscious of it and ; ame 
Mod Industry provide : division. He ca 
; iy ant briliesty ica i honestly though mistakenly deny the general sales manag 
> . yen fact. er in May, | 
seems é 
r ISTRIBU TION NEW SLETTER | ao ceeding W té 
| 347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y It is fair to say that space buyers Geist. who was ele ! 
Please enter my subscription for one rac 2° @ ; . , , : WwW h j - mn hat 
year, beginning with the first issue, at | practice emotional purchasing in large a C. Jo nson ted preside it . , 
| the special Founder’s rate of $20 degree. ‘Keeping up with the Joneses date. Mr 1S i! 
eee aime by selecting the same publications as is a native of Birmingham 
Tec enc losec . - . - 
| ‘ competitors often is one of the more 
sv arne . . . H 
| obvious forms of emotional, lack-of- Greiner Names Tyson 
itle . + . . i 
| o logic space buying. There are many The Emil Greiner Company, New York 
ee variations. manufacturer of laboratory cher ane 
Street | “Bec , equipment, has placed its advert ac 
City and State IM-1 ecause our reasoning powers are count with O. S. Tyson and C n 
&. aos detiiesiiain:aieerenien teenies eine aie ae generally limited, practical publishers New York 
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For Detailed 
Reference Data 


ce 
THE MARKET It isn’t often that an advertiser will consent t 
oO 
DATA BOOK “tell All” about his results. However, curiosity 
prompts us to ask anyhow. Here’s an answer that 
Publications speaks for itself . .. in terms of results . . 
: from the first ad to appear on a new product. 


Business 


Edition 








506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


he Welding Engineer 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


Ideas the Thing 


“One man does more than 3 or 4— 
with a Barrett lift-truck.” 

To accomplish the third objective 
—strongly to identify our name—we 
devised a new and distinctive logo- 
type incorporating the name “Bar- 
rett” with the first letter planted in a 
tone band which ties together all of 
materials handling 


Enough 


the important 
products we build. 
nence is given the logotype to make 


promi- 


sure that even the casual reader can’t 


miss the basic point, and the name in 
connection with it. 

Although the campaign is still com- 
paratively new, and is carried on at 
a time when name and publicity value 
are of more importance than imme- 
diate inquiries and orders, indications 
are that it is attracting considerable 
attention among executives in the 
administrative and plant operating 
groups. One general business paper 
and four horizontal industrial publi- 
cations are being used with bleed 
pages in color. No strong bid is made 
for inquiries at present, although the 
pocket-size Barrett Junior Catalog is 
offered in each advertisement. 





and 
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weet 
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looking men in the mills. 


Get in touch with us. 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1919 
bel oe 





pAPER WORLD 


MAGA 
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44%) 
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POST-WAR 
PROSPERITY 
fy name wins 


wo tow OD seine 


AHEAD | .2uantitatively 
and Quatitatively 


The Paper Industry and Paper World is a monthly educational 
news magazine, whose editorial content is directed to forward- 


These men want to know all about 
technological developments and progress in the Industry. This 
magazine serves them through its authoritative articles, digests 
of technical subjects, news and editorials. 


Its circulation penetrates all departments from executives 
down to skilled workers, and is the highest circulation offered 
advertisers to this Industry. 


Let us show you the possibilities which the Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturing Industry offers for your products or service. 
Remember this magazine is the only 


A.B.C. Monthly serving the Industry. 


foe FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5, ILL. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 


Sutherby 


and how to do it leisurely a: 

the most effectiveness. She 
ranged her office hours so that 

gins her day around 11:30, 
straight through until about ¢ 

the evening, then dines in th 
arriving at her apartment in E\ 

with much of the evening yet before 
her. In this way, she has found that 
she not only avoids the mad rush of 
crowds battling to get to work ig 
the morning and shoving their fren. 
zied way home at night, but she has 
an effective succession of working 
hours unbroken by luncheon or early 
appointments. 

As one might guess, this peculiarly 
Sutherby arrangement had her em- 
ployer regarding her somewhat askance 
when she first began her work at 
Johnson, Read, but after he measured 
the volume of the work she pro- 
duced, he was soon an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Sutherby “system,” 

Although the Finnell account is 
her main job, Mrs. Sutherby also 
directs other accounts with compar- 
able success. Her handling of the 
advertising of Aldis & Company, Chi- 
cago property managements agents, 
rated a feature writeup in Skyscraper 
Management. Bill Aldrin, the young 
artist who drew the clever cartoons 
on which the series was based, is 4 
good example of Mildred Sutherby’s 
alertness to the potential talents of 
those around her. Her encouragement 
and aid took Bill from the agency's 
stock room where he worked as 4 
clerk, to the position of recognition 
he holds today as a rising commercial 
artist. 

MEMO FROM M. S.: “If you cafe 
to quote me, please say that I have 
tremendously enjoyed my 20 years m 
industrial advertising.” 





Hughes Ad Manager 
For Air Conditioning 
Thomas A. Hughes has been appointed 


manager of air conditioning advertising 
for Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com 
pany, Jersey City. Before joining W& 
tinghouse he was assistant advertising 
sales promotion manager of Underwooe 
Elliott-Fisher Company 

He formerly was on the l 
staff of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
pany. 


McKearney and Immel 
Join Canton Agency 

Miles C. McKearney and 
Immel have joined H. M. Kili 
Company, Canton, O., the for: 
contact and executive capacity 
ter as art director. 

Mr. McKearney has been wi 
land Electric Illuminating Con 
eight years, while Mr. Immel 
with Republic Steel Corporatior 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
and Aviation 
INDUSTRIES 


Has Just Published Its Most Important Issue 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES was established in 
1899. Its most important issue was published March 15, 1944. 


This was the 26th Annual Statistical Issue which, because of 
war conditions, contains more valuable reference material 
than we have ever before been able to include in one issue. 


Demand on the part of leading industrialists and other im- 
portant officials, caused the editors, who had planned to 
abandon the Statistical Issue this year, to reinstate it on their 
schedule, and to make it the most valuable one ever published. 


Due to our inability to increase the regular press run, on 
account of paper restrictions, subscribers to AUTOMOTIVE 
and Aviation INDUSTRIES have available one of the most 
important and valuable compilations of data produced dur- 
ing war time. No single copies are obtainable, The 
readership of the issue will, however, be well over the cus- 
tomary 40,000. It is being saved as a reference handbook. 


AULOMONVE cnc Ariatéon MDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Streets @ Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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AIR 


TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES 


THE ONLY ABC-ABP PUBLICATION 
REACHING THESE EXECUTIVES 


Everyday Working Tool in Shipping 
and Transportation 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $15.00 A YEAR 
(52 issves) 


OVER 80% RENEWALS 
Write for Specific Market Data 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
i) 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


° 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
250 PARK AVENUE 
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LETTERS 


TO 





Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if req 


THE EDITOR 










may be 





A COMPANY-FAMILY INSTITUTION 


To tHE Eprror: Once again we 
have completed another Pratt & 
Whitney Year Book. It has just come 
off the press and will be mailed to 
all of our employes, plus a few of 
our outside friends. This year we 


also are sending it via first class mail, 
to all of our employes now in the 


Armed Forces. We are using first 
class mail in the hope that the Post 
Office Department will be able to for- 
ward these in many cases. 
To our former employes, this book 
will be as good as a dozen letters 
from their former buddies here in 
the shop. 


overseas 


It is interesting to note how Pratt 
& Whitney employes prize this book 
each year. You will find the whole 
series, of which this is the fourth, 
on living room tables in hundreds of 
Pratt & Whitney families. The book 
is as human as we can make it. Ev- 
erything that happens throughout the 
year is recorded faithfully by photo- 
graphs and complete records. 


If we were forced to discontinue 
all our public relations activities, 
the Year Book would be the last to 


gO. 
E. C. SHULTz, 
Advertising Manager, 
Pratt & Whitney, 


West Hartford, Conn. 
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AN O.K. FROM THE INDUSTRY 

To THE Eprror: In your Feb 
issue, we read a very interesting ap 
very timely article on “Makin 
Retouched Photos for Parts and In 
struction Manuals”, by J. H. Max 
well, Jr., of the Homelite Corpora 
tion. 

We would greatly appreciate j 
if you would extend us permission 
reproduce this article for limited cirfl| 
culation in an inter-company pu 
lication distributed within the East@! 
man Kodak Company. 


R. K. WaAGGERSHAUSE 
Sales Service Divisi 


Eastman Kodak Company§, 
Rochester, N. Y 


vvy 


MARKETING IN SCHOOLS 

To tHe Eprror: I have been muc 
interested in the banner you have bee 
carrying, to the end that industria 
marketing might be included, alon 
with some training in business prac 
tice, in engineering courses. Most re} 
cent evidence of your interest in thig 
matter was the article in the Novem- 
ber, 1943, issue and the replies in the 





























January issue. I am minded to ask fo re; 
comments on an idea which I have ou 
which may be put into effect soon by di: 
a certain small college, not too ta cr: 
from an industrial center. TI 
It has been my observation and that te 
of other men who have selected 
trained and watched men from ¢m to 
gineering schools, entering the mar bu 
keting end of the durable goods fields, ' 
that the usual engineering college du 
graduate lacks the training necessa) Eel 
to be of help to him in “sales em 5 
gineering.” It may be possible that - 
the very fact that he chose engineet co! 
ing in the first place demonstrates 4} Co" 
personal unfitness of an engineeri | 
graduate for sales work. IN 
In an effort to overcome the def Sta 
ciencies of engineers as salesmen, mam) avi 
attempts have been made by industt! AX 
to provide graduates in business 
ministration and commerce with sf 
cial training, after hiring m, § Zz 
that they could engage in technic 
selling activities. While suc-ess hi 
been encountered in some ¢iscs, ™ 
\qag@NDUS 
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@ Under pressure of its enthusiastic reception by both 
readers and advertisers INDUSTRIAL AVIATION now steps 
out as a separate magazine. Such prompt response to a medium 
directed exclusively to executives and key personnel in the air- 
craft industry has forced a stepping up of all plans for INDUS- 
TRIAL AVIATION ’s growth. It’s a newer, bigger, better maga- 
zine—independent of “Flying” —individual in format—and keyed 
to the thinking of a specialized group representing substantial 
buying power. 

Written exclusively for aeronautical engineers and other pro- 
duction executives, INDUSTRIAL AVIATION brings to this 
field new engineering and production techniques—new products 
and designs—all the data of importance to the key men at the 
core of their market, in a distinguished format using fdur color 
covers and enamel paper. 

Followed closely, and thoroughly read by these key men— 
INDUSTRIAL AVIATION presents to the advertiser an out- 
standing opportunity to aim his message directly at heads of the 
aviation market—at an amazingly low cost. Ask an INDUSTRIAL 
AV ‘ATION representative for full details. 


ZiFFeDaAVIS PUBLISH 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
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Industrial Aviation 


Magazine 
CIRCULATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Circulation of INDUSTRIAL AVIA- 
TION covers only engineers, produc- 
tion executives, purchasing agents and 
key executives; approximately 15,000 
men who design, specify and buy the 
enormous volume of materials used in 
this class market. There is no waste cir- 
culation—every man who reads INDUS- 
TRIAL AVIATION has the power to 
act, at once, upon your advertisement! 


iN G cOoOMPAN Y 
540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


LONDON * TORONTO 
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inssises eeeees 
tt 
ss average business administration gradu- Business and Industrial Admi: 
ss IN THE ate lacks the fundamental mathemati- _ tration: 
cal and scientific training which is Economics 6 
STEEL AND METAL H necessary as a background for tech- Accounting 6 
WORKING 4 | nical appreciation, cannot interpret or Business Law 6 
INDUSTRIES HH ~=—s make even simple mechanical sketches, Money & Banking and Finan 6 
HH =—loand is almost totally devoid of the “Industrial Marketing ; 
the daily newspaper that technique of approaching a problem “Industrial Administration ; 
is read in 6,000 plants from a mechanical and engineering ons 
and offices by over 15,000 viewpoint. 30 
oticials wae couwrel of as The difficulty which colleges of en- Engineering: 
influence purchases of H | gineering and of commerce would en- Mech. Drawing and Descriptive 
ferrous and non-ferrous counter in providing, in four years, Geometry 9 
metals, products and even a smattering of training in each “Engineering Materials j 
ecole seaas & ~=6other’s fields, seems to be well estab- “Machinery fae j 
advertise in—te ; lished. Neither would an established “Electrical Engineering : j 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET H | college in either category look with ‘Mechanical equigunent Applied 
Published daily since 1899 ss: favor on the idea ot turning out a to Buildings & Industries ) 
20 Cliff St., New York 7,N. ¥. APH less-than-professional engineer, on the AB 
one hand, for a less than potential cer- 29 
tified public accountant, on the other. Physical Education 4 
=: ’ AtERICW My Thinking over the problem, I ar- ; ton 
7 = a ) MAR ranged a combined course of study Total Requirements for Four- 
7 SS which I have presented to a strong, Year Course 135 
= conservative, old, though small, col- Strangely enough, only the six 
=. As lege of liberal arts and sciences, located semester-length courses marked “*” ji 
= near an important industrial area. the outline above, will have to k 
While the president of the college added to the existing curriculum. A 
ae and the faculty committee on cur- regular lecturer from industry, ser 
>: riculum have reacted with extreme ing as chairman of the course, woul 
enthusiasm, the matter has not yet give the two subjects in industrial ad 
been placed before the trustees. Until ministration and industrial marketing 
— that is done, and the course an A single full-time instructor to be 
ie nounced, if it should be adopted, the hired for the engineering section of the 
identity of the school cannot be re- mathematics and physics department 
vealed. would give the other four course 
This particular college has no en which would have to be added. 
gineering course, beyond a two-year Demonstrations, not futile “‘sight- 
pre-engineering curriculum for those seeing trips,”” would be arranged fo ~ 
who intend to finish elsewhere. It the subjects dealing with machinery an 
does offer a “major” in business ad- and electrical engineering, and ever - 
> ministration. But it has no reputation more particularly far the subject deal = 
in either line to uphold, which would ing with “mechanical equipment ap cS 
make it hesitate to turn out a “busi- plied to buildings and __ industria te 
Setting A ness engineer.” It is realized, by all processes.” A station-wagon is = 
concerned, that the graduates of a visaged, hiking the boys for an entire —— 
Fast Pace course in industrial marketing would afternoon, once a week in the third : 
- not be available for technical service and fourth years, to a utility installa 
rete titgumenty gy) 3 design engncers, on the one hand, tion or am industrial plant. 
working field and Wood nor would they be eligible for “( i A J. R. VERNON, 
Products is the one publica- examinations, on the other. But it is Johnson Service Compan} 
tion serving the entire trade felt that such graduates would have sith esk an Y 
that is consistently depended 1 definite place in the marketing units a 
ee oe te of the capital goods industries. The re- "vy 
happenings that may have a capitulation of the course of studv. a 
bearing on the present and four-year schedule leading to a degree, APPRAISAL OF DESIGN 
future of the industry. f ippears below. To THe Eprror: It is prob ble that 
Credit once upon a time I attempted 
Hours measure the value of beauty in indi 
go Detailed | Cultural Subjects: trial equipment. doe 4) 
Reference Data English and Literature 12 . Today I am more — ri 
THE MARKET Public Speaking P finds it much more difficult — 
a es re eo ul ee uate such a thing than did ge 
sees ae ee And under today’s conditions | rea 
Publications chology 6 would find it very dificult vo hang 
Edition a a price tag on such an indeterminaly 
24 thing as beauty. Furthermore. ther 
Usual Engineering Mathematics another important variable u 
T and Analytical Mechanics 22 dustrial equipment d th 
WOOD PRODUC S Science (Chemistry, Physics and takes in almost everything f! type 
ie, Electrical Measurement) 26 writers and time clocks to »'rippit§ 
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“ ASK US TO CALL 


So important do executives con- 
sider the uses of A-PE-CO that 
they ask us to call. A-PE-CO does 
warrant executive attention. It 
affords a private means of quickly 
hoto-copying confidential papers. 
ts uses are so numerous that top 
<> executives want to be sure 
: » all departments will make 
y full use of A-PE-CO. 


PHOTOCOPIES Map, | 












“4 
““ 4s 
A:PE:CO oot exact 
PHOTO-COPIER 
00 A-PE-CO photo- 

$55 —_ copies direct from 
anything written, 

printed, drawn or 
photographed — 
letters, legal docu- 
ments, blueprints, 
receipts, graphs, 






Copies up to 
18”x 22” 


« LETTERS tracings, financial 
e RECORDS data, shop orders— 

up to 18” x 22”. 
e PICTURES §=§=64-PE-CO photo- 
© DRAWINGS | copies are ater J 

nent, error proof, 
© BLUEPRINTS and legally accept- 
e DOCUMENTS able. Thousands in 


use byindustry, Gov- 
ernment and engi- 
@neers. Eliminate steno-copying, 

tracing, proofreading and mistakes. 


No Camera — No Film — Easy to Use 
Any office boy or girl quickly be- 
comes expert. Use A-PE-CO on 
any table. Low cost per copy. Low- 
est investment. Immediate delivery. 
Get this mew business habit. Write 
for folder of A-PE-CO uses in all 
departments of your business. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. KB-54, Chicago 14, Ill 

Representatives in Principal Cities. 
In Canoda: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 
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shovels; and there’s a devil of a big 
variation in the value of beauty be- 
tween these two limits. 

There can be no doubt that beauty 
of line—the beauty that promises 
functional perfection—is going to 
play an ever-increasing part, but I 
don’t believe that it’s possible to pin 
a price tag on it and have the price 
tag mean very much. 

F. O. Wyse, 
Publicity Manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
' ? 
MAXIMS FOR MAXIMUM SALES 

To THE Eprror: Recently I no- 
ticed a listing of about a dozen of 
the favorite sales maxims of R. H. 
Grant, who is retiring as General Mo- 
tors vice-president in charge of sales, 
and who has, in the course of his bus- 
iness experience, occupied several of 
the most important sales positions in 
the country. I thought you might 
like to see some of these maxims since 
sometime in the future, there un- 
doubtedly will be a renewed interest 
in the art of salesmanship! 


Here are the “Grantisms,” some 
of which are original with him: 

Quote the price without a quiver. 

It’s only the hours spent in the 
presence of the prospects that count. 

Carry an order blank in your nighi- 
shirt pocket in case you walk in your 
slee p. 

When you hire people who are 
smarter than you are, you prove you 
are smarter than they are. 

It’s the spirit of a selling organiza- 
tion that counts. 

There is no substitute for firing- 
line experience. 

Never say you have done a good 
job—that means you are through. 

KENNETH YOUEL, 

Department of Public Relations, 

General Motors Corporation, 
New York. 
a, ae 
OUR FIGHTING GENERALS 

To tHe Eprror: I wonder if the 
enclosed book might merit a few lines 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The re- 
sponse has been so remarkable that I’m 
passing along a few background facts. 

“Your Son and Ten Fighting Gen- 
erals” is the title of a book which the 
American Brake Shoe Company mailed 
to 5,000 of its business friends. It was 
written especially for Brake Shoe by 
Don Wilhelm. As its title indicates, it 
presents an intimate portrait of our 
top generals and of the qualities that 
brought them to the pinnacle of lead- 
ership in the United States Army. 

The book is classic in style and for- 
mat. It presents striking, rarely-seen 
portraits of the ten generals. 


But perhaps the most unusua! thing 
about the book is that it contains not 
a word about brake shoes or < ings 
or forgings or bearings or abou: any 
of the products that American Brake 
Shoe Company manufactures. It js 
intended purely as a good will emis- 
sary. Apparently Brake Shoe believes 
that a book that is aimed to entertain 
a reader on a topic of popular interest 
is good advertising for its sponsor, even 
though it in no way relates to its 
business. 

Rosert H. RaMace, 
American Brake Shoe Company, 
New York. 





General Agency Adds 
Industrial Expert 


The interest manifested in indus- 
trial advertising by agencies hitherto 
confining their attention almost ex- 
clusively to the general field has been 
exemplified again. Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Chicago, has announced the addi- 
tion to its staff of George F. Endicott, 
widely known railway equipment de- 
signer and private engineering con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Endicott, who will act as the 
agency’s technical advisor, is a gradu- 
ate of Purdue. For many years he 
served the Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, as car and locomotive de- 
signer, assistant master car builder 
and mechanical engineer. Later he 
joined Hydraulic Controls, Inc., a 
division of the New York Air Brake 
Company. 

Whether an engineering or general 
background is the most useful in 
agency development is a question 
which has caused heated debates and 
which has yet to be satisfactorily an- 
swered. One advertising agency which 
started out as a strictly industrial or- 
ganization found its experience to be 
so helpful in directing general ac- 
counts that it became an important 
factor in this phase of advertising. 

More recently, however, the atten- 
tion of agencies specializing in gen- 
eral advertising has been directed to 
the potentialities of the industrial 
field. While this is due in part to the 
tendency among industrial advertisers 
to utilize so-called “executive media,” 
it had its genesis in the fact that al- 
most every general agency has had one 
or two industrial accounts, which 
have become increasingly important 
as the nation geared for war. 





Agency for Spun Steel 


Spun Steel Corporation, Canton, ©., has 
placed its advertising account with |! 
Klingensmith Company, Canton. Besides 
Spunsteel, the company manufactures 
automobile and truck jacks, steel pu ley’ 
metal stampings and other metal pr 
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Qull Sneed Ahead! - witn 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY 






Oficial U.S. Navy Photo 


Here’s a postwar planning job you can really So, decide NOW to go “full speed ahead”—and 


decide upon today. Fall 1944 Edition of get adequate advertising representation of your 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY will 


reach industrial buyers in November—and will 


products or equipment in the Fall Edition of 
PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY. Un- 


questionably, such an immediate decision will 


serve them for at least a year. Surely sometimé oe ak dias ; 
later result in “orchids” for your judgment. 


between now and a year from next November > oer ; 
Paper restrictions will force us to accept only a 


old Hitler af ec . —— s A 

er will be “out of the picture’”—and fraction of the business offered us for the Fall 
you'll undoubtedly be interested in securing Edition—so we urge you to make your space 
some good live sales leads. reservations now. 





FIRST Industrial Buyers 


DL —— _ ™ Industria b Advertisers 





PLANT- PRODUCTION PLaNnT- PRODUCTION 


fj DinecToRY DIRECTORY 


fy ‘ . 
a° J A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





Pp 7 
LANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14 
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Post-War Market 


$3,500,000,000 a year for 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, HIGHWAYS and 
STREETS, WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


Those are related phases of the special- 
ized engineering and construction mar- 


ket covered by PUBLIC WORKS Mag- 


azine. 
Detailed Market Survey. 


We have made a detailed study of the 
market showing which cities and coun- 
ties are now planning post-war con- 
struction and how much each intends 
to spend for streets and highways, for 
airports, for sewage treatment and for 
water works. 





For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St.. New York. N 











Canadian Plants are 
Preparing NOW for 


RECONVERSION 


In a survey being undertaken by 
the Post War Research Depart- 
ment, of The MacLean Publishing 
Company, it is made clear that the 
Canadian Plant owner has definite 
Post War plans. 


“We are planning to spend 
$100,000 on new machinery 
which is of a specialized 
nature and is made in the 
United States,” says one 
informant. 


There are over 4,000 plants served 
by Canadian Machinery (a Mac- 
Lean Publication), and surveys are 
showing that most of them will 
need machinery in the post war 
period. 


48! University Avenue Toronto 2, Canada 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y 
309? West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Duncan A. Scott and Company, Los Angeles |5, 
and San Francisco 4 


CANADIAN 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


Market Data 


balance, cutbacks and _ terminations 
of contracts, and restrictions of ma- 
terials to the most urgent needs. 


When peace comes (in fact as soon 
as Germany is defeated) the proce- 
dures represented in these steps must 
be reversed. With the current facts 
already being collected, our reconver- 
sion should be much more orderly, 
and certainly less costly, than was 
the hasty conversion often based on 
inadequate current data or none at all. 
This will be doubly true if manage- 
ment too can have the advantage of 
knowing the real situation currently. 


Basis Is Changed 
Much of the responsibility for plan- 


ning for the reconversion and post- 
war period must fall on business it- 
self. But business cannot be expected 
to plan intelligently what to do and 
where to go unless it first knows what 
it has done and where it has been. 
This means that more facts gathered 
by the war agencies should be made 
available to management before they 
become hoary and molded with age. 
Burying useful business information 
in the tombs that received them after 
World War I and NRA must not be 
repeated. The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, the Department 
of Commerce, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, and individual con- 
cerns need them badly if they are to 
plan intelligently either for war or 
postwar needs. 

There is one other reason for the 
war agencies making this business in- 
formation available now. It will give 
business men the opportunity to eval- 
uate what is being collected; to 
choose intelligently which should be 
continued and which dropped at the 
end of the war; to determine the 
changes that should be made and the 
additions necessary to assure them- 
selves of a sound minimum govern- 
ment statistical program which will 
be both economical and adequate. 

Future surveys of the manufactur- 
ing industries, it has recently been 
pointed out by Maxwell R. Conklin, 
chief of the industry division of the 
Bureau of the Census, will differ bas- 
ically from War Production Board re- 
quirements for data in that they will 
be designed to give information to an- 
swer the long-term and over-all prob- 
lems of industry. 

“Surveys relating to manufacture 
after the war,” Mr. Conklin predicts, 
“will continue to be concerned with 
tracing the flow of materials and fab- 
ricated commodities through related 
industries. It is not enough, for in- 


stance, that the steel industry be pro. 
vided with statistics on steel produc. 
tion. Those who plan the develop. 
ment of the industry need also to 
know what is going on in the other 
industries which are the users of it; 
product. 

“Cotton textile manufacturers mus 
know what is going on in the gar. 
ment industry, producers of pulp have 
an interest in paper mill operations 
and they in turn in all manufactur. 
ing industries that need paper products 
for packaging, insulating, or what 
not. Statistics that enable the pro. 
duction executive and the marketer 
to chart the requirements of related 
industries for raw materials, partially 
fabricated, or finished components of 
other products are essential for satis- 
factory planning for volume and out- 
put, of selective marketing and po. 
tential distribution in such areas. In- 
dustrial inter-relationships have be- 
come so complex that the statistical 
answer is far from being a simple 
arithmetical problem. Thus the cen- 
sus methods of other years cannot be 
taken as the pattern for the future, 
other than that they must be so linked 
as to provide the necessary material 
for purposes of comparison. 

“Statistics on kinds and amounts 
of raw materials consumed in manv- 
facturing processes and on the trans- 
fer of partially processed items from 
one industry to another are more often 
of greater value to the users of thes 
data than final production figures 
alone. This more analytical statistical 
picture of manufacturing industries 
is of greater value to the makers and 
the sellers of goods.” 


Not Enough Detail 


It is obvious that the statistics nov 
being released in the Facts for Indus- 
try series do not go into sufficient 
detail to serve all needs of all the 
users. Recently, when Chairman 
Donald Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board authorized the release 0! 
information relating to certain spt 
cific industries, he pointed out that 
the material was being made avail 
able for whatever value it might hav 
to industry in its limited form. | 
was pointed out that business execu: 
tives would undoubtedly find the ™ 
formation of some value in making 
plans for the future. 

When the industry statistics # 
related to other Census informatw 
on population, housing, agriculture 
vital statistics (births, deaths, mat 
riages and divorce), family incom 
data, value of the food produce 
and sold by types of farms, 
score of other more narrowly 
subjects covered in reports 
Census Bureau their usefulnes 
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HE above represents the working out of another “first” for industry's 
first industrial product information service, another in the long line of 
“firsts” that have built leadership for Industrial Equipment News. 


This particular one started last year. It is an addition to our product refer- 
ence file. It looks ahead to the all important futures in new product de- 
velopment. It offers you a means to register your future new products now 
on a strictly confidential basis. 


It recognizes the fact that plant men cannot wait until the war is over to give 
your projected new products serious consideration. It provides a means, at 
your discretion, to let them know they should be consulting you. It tenta- 
tively schedules space for editorial announcement when you are ready to 
release the detail information. 


The plan is simple and straightforward just as are all the “firsts” originated 
by Industrial Equipment News. You tell us that you want to register your 
future products if you have not done so already. We send you this card to 
fill in and return. We file and use that card as a reference in referring reader 
inquiries of interest in your postwar product plans to you for whatever fol- 
low-up you wish to give to them. We follow you for complete technical 
information as the basis for our description on the dates you name. 





You would be surprised to know the scope of new product activity scheduled 
in that file now for release in the months to come. From our standpoint it is 
another IEN “first” designed to build even more active contact between you 
and our 50,000 “request” readers in the larger plants in all industries. 

























For complete details ask fot IEN’S Media Data File w First “First” 


eleven years ago 
this month (May, 
1933), when the 
first issue of In- 
dustrial Equipment 


Industrial Equipment News | som: eicmes 


new service in in- 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY dustrial publishing. 
= ee 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THERE WILL 


ALWAYS sea 





MARKET 


I took the greatest war of 
all time to stop, temporarily, the 
giant strides ahead the Diesel en- 
gine was making as ‘a reliable 
source of power for America’s 
power plants and factories . . . 
the railroads and bus lines . . 
trucks and tractors ... every- 
where that power economy was 
demanded. 


When the War came the 
manufacturers, like one great 
team, swung over from peacetime 
production to making Diesel en- 
gines and equipment, for the 
Army, the Navy, the Merchant 
Marine, and—no time remained 
to take care of civilian needs. 


Now. as each day brings us 
nearer to Victory, the demand for 
Diesel engines and _ auxiliary 
equipment continues to grow. En- 
gines are wearing out, complete 
installations and new parts are 
urgently needed. Thousands of 
key executives realize that money 
saved by Diesel economy will be a 
potent factor in their Post-War 
operations, 


Almost limitless opportuni- 
ties in tomorrow's domestic 
Diesel market are awaiting those 
enterprising enough to start culti- 
vating it at this time through the 


advertising pages of DIESEL 
POWER AND DIESEL TRANS- 
PORTATION, the only A.B.C. 


audited magazine 
Diesel field on land. 


covering the 


Ask us to tell you more 


about DIESEL POWER AND 
DIESEL TRANSPORTATION, and 
about our associate publication 


MOTORSHIP—and how low com- 
bination rates give you an A.B.C. 
blanket of the entire Diesel in- 
dustry. 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, XN. Y. 











comes more apparent. So does the 
usefulness of facts gathered by other 
war agencies which these agencies 
should be encouraged to publish. 


New Short Cut 


While the lack of personnel and 
priority commitments for war jobs 
are limiting factors, the Census Bu- 
reau nonetheless has been carefully 
developing and extending its special 
services to business men who require 
special tabulations of specified items 
for the study and solution of par- 
ticular marketing problems, the cost 
of the special work being borne by 
these business men. Recently, Z. R. 
Pettet, chief of the agriculture divi- 
sion of the Census Bureau, and Carl 
R. Nyman and Orville C. Demaree 
of the agriculture division announced 
the completion of a “short cut” for 
work of this sort, reducing both time 
and cost, by means of a method of 
“visual analysis” as a means of ex- 
ploration in statistical research. 

Without going into detail here it 
may be stated that the principles in- 
volved in the visual-analysis system, 
by means of which a preview of the 
general results of a tabulation may be 
obtained before going into more ex- 
pensive tabulation, are simple. Using 
the individual farm as an example, 
all possible characteristics descriptive 
of each farm are coded and slotted 
in edges of cards. On each card is 
printed a prepared form to which is 
transcribed from all sources all of the 
information to be used in the con- 
sideration of a particular study. 

When a group of these cards first is 
placed together in a pack the patterns 
of the individual farms are not visible, 
the edges being exposed with the slots 
in no arranged order. These slots ap- 
pear at the edge of the card at the top 
of the column in which a hole has 
been punched to designate a particular 
characteristic of the farm. 

A metal needle is then inserted into 
the pack of cards at a point where 
the appropriate cards have been 
punched for a particular character- 
istic of the farm—say “size of farm, 
260 acres and over.” The needle is 
inserted into the hole marked “260 
and over” running completely through 
the pack and when raised, all cards 
representing this size group of farms 
fall out of the pack since only those 
cards are slotted to the edge in that 
position. The process is repeated for 
each of the other size groups in turn 
until all of the cards have been ar- 
ranged by size of farm. 

After the “needling” has been done, 
the edges of the cards are then ex- 
amined. Almost as if by some leger- 
demain certain slots in the edges of 
the card fall into line. When the 
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pack of cards, sorted according to 4 
given characteristic, is viewed from 
the edge, the slots representing that 
particular characteristic which have 
been notched on the edge, form 
a continuous groove across the pack, 
Slots representing other characteristics 
most closely related to the one used in 
the sorting will tend to assemble in 
a similar group or groove. In cage 
of perfect correlation another groove 
would be formed across the edge of 
the pack. 





While this rarely happens, it is not 
uncommon for as many as 90 per 
cent of the cards representing a group 
of farms with one characteristic to 
be revealed as possessing the same sec- 
ond characteristic. Less closely related 
characteristics will be represented by 
fewer adjacent slots forming broken 
grooves. By this means the relative 
relationship between items can be 
judged by the relative frequency of 
coincidence of slots—the greater fre- 
quency of coincidence, the closer the 
relationship. 




















Preview Is Given 






By means of this device of visual 
analysis it is possible, therefore, to 
examine a sample deck of cards repre- 
senting farms in a given area to estab- 
lish the likelihood of certain relation- 
ships before undertaking the more ex- 
pensive tabulation of the desired data. 












Another service of the Census Bu- 
reau, mentioned earlier in this article 
is that which is designated under the 
general title of “Current Statistical 
Service.” Surveys are made by means 
of mail questionnaires in a mannef 
similar to the method of collecting 
the statistics for the “Facts for In- 
dustry” series. 

The Current Statistical Service em- 
bodies monthly and quarterly surveys 
of certain selected industries which 
are made under the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce at the request 
of industrial and business trade of 
ganizations. Trade associations them- 
selves gather statistics from members 
of their industries or business groups 
but in many instances they have called 
upon the Census Bureau for assistance. 

The Census Bureau, in the general 
interest of all concerned, assumes tht 
cost of these detailed and broad sut- 
veys which would be prohibitive fo 
private establishments. Individual i 
formation is received and held in 00 
fidence, the data being released only 
in consolidated tabulations. The traé 
associations assist by promoting the 
fullest cooperation of their member 
ship and establishments in the group 
surveyed. 

For the war period, some of the ™ 
dustrial surveys which were part ot 
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ORIGINAL DEBUNKERS OF 
REVOLUTIONIZED HOMES 


We were the first and only source in the entire building 
industry to come out flat-footedly against many of the 
revolutions supposed to take place in the 194X house. 
& While other publications and some companies 
foolhardily predicted revolutions in the postwar house, 
we staked our reputation by proclaiming that nothing 
of the kind would happen. & When we first came 
out boldly against the freely predicted revolutions, ours 
was not the popular viewpoint in the industry. We 
could more easily have “gone along” or “‘sat on the 
fence.” But PRACTICAL BUILDER has always main- 
tained a policy of conscientious, courageous, forth- 
right expression. This policy has gained us our enviable 
good will, prestige, leadership. 4 Since our original 
editorial on this subject, appearing in PRACTICAL 
BUILDER October '42 and our series of newspaper ads 
to the public, we are happy to see many publications 
and manufacturers following our same thinking. 4 
As we have said repeatedly: “The industry will 
greatly improve and advance as time goes on—by 
evolution not revolution.” 

But you can't sell people by telling them what they're 
not going to get. So we went much farther than just 
debunking. In a series of newspaper ads and articles in 
PRACTICAL BUILDER (still continuing) we pointed out 
the real and practical miracle of tomorrow's home. The 
great new home that practical builders everywhere are 
really going to build after the war. aSend for free 
reprint of seventy photos and drawings illustrating the 
practical miracle home of postwar America. 










































Here are a few samples of editorials, research 
bulletins, Red Letters (dating as far back as 
the early part of 1942) published by PRAC- 
TICAL BUILDER in the interest of keeping the 
postwar home on a practical and realistic 
plane. 



















PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5 
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industrial Group 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) 
Air Conditioning & Re 
frigeration News iw) 
(114%@x16) 
American Aviation (bi-w) 
American Builder 
The American City 
American Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive & Aviation In- 
dustries (bi-w) 
Aviation 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 


The Canner (w) 


(Ceramile Industry 

Chemical & Engineering 
News 

(Chemical Industries 


(Chemical &€ Metallurgical 
Kngineering 


Civil Engineering 

( il \ge 

Construction Digest (bi-w) 

C‘onstructio Methods (9x 
12) 

(Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) 

Cotton 

Diesel Progress (S‘¢x11) 


Mlectri Light & lower 

KMlectrical Contracting 

Mlectrical Sout 

Electrical West 

Flectrical World (w) 

Mlectronics 

Engineering «& Mining 
Journal 

engineering News-Record 
(iw) 

Factory Management «& 
Maintenance 

Fire Engineering 

Food Indu trie 

The Foundry 

(jas 

Gas Age (bi-w) 

Heating Piping & Alr 
Conditioning 

Heating & Ventilating 


Industrial & Engineering 
(Chemistry (two editions) 

Industrial Finishing (4% x 
thle) 


Industry & Power 


Industry & Welding (44x 
H\,) 


Iron Age iw) 

Laundry Age (semi-mo) 

Machine Desig 

Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4tyx6le) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanizatior (4 13/16x 
7 16) 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progres 

Metals and Alloys 


otherwise 


























. . . . 2? 1 7 il 
Business Paper Advertising Gains 24.1% in Apri 
noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 type page 
Pages Pages 
industrial Group 1944 1943 Industrial Group 1944 1% 
Mill Supplies .... ‘ 197 157 er SOD. witen ce sees 65 
Mining and Metallurgy.... 31 29 en Dee sacncdeccans 8 
Modern Machine Shop Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 247 214 
(4%_x64e) eee . doe Jewelers’ Circular The 
Modern Packaging *93 N TN aa Te ‘ 14s 
Modern Plastics *154 *98 Men's Apparel teporter 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 103 75 (9X11%%) .....-- ceeeee 108 
National Petroleum News Motor . Ssetoeevetes . 120 M 
(w) - , 99 Motor Age ere T rT TTT ». $98 . | 
National Provisioner (w) t136 NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) §*5 RGTSD. caccveccacucses cece 191 132 
Oil Weekly (w) , . = Appliances (6 5/6x a ( 
Paper Industry & Paper : mae Wraaeiie athe " 
World 66 61 Plumbing & Heating Jour- 
: a . nal . hberdbbnes 37 
Paper Mill News (w) $107 §92 ’ : 
one e e 6 2 Sheet Metal Worker...... *46 %9 
Paper Trade Journal (w) 125 $115 : ’ 
< . ae " Southern Automotive Jour- ° 
Pencil Points .... — of Oe -<nanaas Ste ae ie ; 71 
Petroleum Engineer lol 109 Southern Hardware ...... 97 
Petroleum Refiner 206 173 Sporting Goods Dealer 6 
Pit & Quarry “3% *61 Syndicate Store Merchan- 
Power , 272 diser (4%x6%) sauee 78 
Power Plant Engineering 135 Underwear and Hosiery 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 20 13 Review tenes 12s 
Printing 53 43 Wholesaler’'s Salesman 45 
Product Engineering a6 *25 - : 
Products Finishing (44x Total tecteeecee 2,96 - 
Hl.) bu 50 E G 
r: xport Grou 
Purchasing 246 1S4 P P 
Railway Age (w) . $i T2s0 15% American Automobile 
Railways Purchases & (Overseas Edition) . 24 
Stores N7 OS American Exporter 204 
Roads & Streets 74 oS Automovil Americano . i. 2 
Rock Products 91 4 Farmaceutico 40 r 
Southern Power & Indus- Hacienda (two editions). 8 
try 126 10% Ingenieria Internacional 
Steel (w) 167 397 Construccion . 6: 
Supervision 24 14 Ingenieria Internacional 
Telephone Engineer 17 15 Industria . ores 7 . 
Telephony (w) $*)t119 $*103 Revista Aerea Latino 
7 a» ‘. America . 2 iZ D4 
rextile World 176 150 : 
on pa Spanish Oral Hygiene 
rimberman : *70 *o0 (4 5/16x7 3/16) .... 29 
Tool & Die Journal (4%x ae - 
Tle) ee 170 153 I 
~ 2 . Tota 7 ‘ : re 699 4 
Tool Engineer 170 lil 
Water Works Engineering Class Group 
(bi-w) os 49 
, : Advertising Age (w) (10% 
Water Works & Sewerage AD 46 x14). St a ta a : 200 
Welding Engineer 70 of American Funeral Director i 
Western Construction = American Restaurant .... 62 { 
News . 93 Se , D 
: ‘ Oe We cavcuces aan ‘ 82 
Wood Worker 60 50 a 49 
Hospital Management .. 6: 
Woodworking Digest (44x $a] 87 
615) #x9 *¢68 Hotel Management : 34 _ 
- - — Industrial Marketing .. 11 
Total 15,642 13,112 Medical Economics (44 x : 
+ 9 rT) 
Trade Group 6%) dtidctinueuns ‘ <a oe 
. - Modern Beauty Shop..... i9 
American Artisan oo 34 : nae 1% 
= Modern Hospital ... a 157 ; 
American Druggist . ; 118 105 ~ : : ‘ 
7 Nation's Schools ..... . . 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 2 ee Shea anal 1 
(nemi-mo) 159 +96 a Hazards (4% - 
. 2 | a : sal 
Building Supply News 62 41 ‘ A i : 
at" - Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x : 
Chain Store Age PR dawns cudaactenbe 15 I 
Administration — Edition - testaurant Management 
Combination 30 12 ‘ 
" ' School Management (9% x : 
Druggist Edition $104 §SS SRE a SOs aint 5 2] l 
Fountain Restaurant Ls 3 Traffic World (w)....... ti0 09 
General Merchandise = — 
rs . Store Editions 96 s + 
> cette tore Edition ’ st Total .. ee 4 an 1.429 1,024 
Grocery Editions 61 
Commercial Car Journal $185 : , , ss 
; . - . : gens §Includes Special issue. *Includs clas : 
Domestic Engineering ... 116 8 fied advertising. Last issue estimate? 
Electrical Merchandising tFive issues. ‘Three issues 2 Fou 
(9x12) *78 *31 issues. 
Farm Implement News Note: The above figures mu not 
(bi-w) : ee ‘ 93 782 quoted or reproduced without permitss! 
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Pages 
1944 1943 
LS 306 
33 29 
1] 83 
109 9 
il bo 
e524 *T6S7 
151 91 
106 65 
200 180 
b42 $22 
124 42 
“20 $28 
117 85 
° uu *67 
3°55 5°76 
64 55 
*XNN x6 
vl rae 
34 
14 109 
4 be 
111 "9 
4 ‘ 
148 125 
is 6? 
SI 65 
L110 KS 
$91 581 
291 187 
#3] *159 
142 12¢ 
$*370 §t554 
1S 2 
10 27 
l4o 117 
F200 $192 
7 4 
* 60 §*6u 
HO AD 
Lot Lot 
126 115 
; 5 
*HH0 THO5 
"54 "4 
277 206 
" 107 
49 gu44 
15 41 
1 281 
110 S1 
R7 7” 
6 4 

171 l 
200 146 
289 246 


April and Four Months Reveals Stabilization Trend 


1944 
15,642 
2,963 
699 
1,429 


20,733 


1943 % Gain Number 4 MONTHS 1944 1943 % Gain Numbe! 
13,112 19.3 101 Industrial . meer . 68,215 47,459 22.7 10 
2,125 39.4 30 Se ee 10,681 7,451 43 7 
449 55.7 9 Export ate a - 3.202 2,231 43 4 
1,024 39.6 16 COORD occccess ee 3,914 38 16 
16,710 24.1 156 Grand total . 4“ , 77,519 61,055 27 106 
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ADD THIS 
SIX FOLD 
VALUE 
TO YOUR 
SALES 
EFFORT 





Metal Industry's Classified Directory of Metals, 
ocesses, Products and Production Equipment . . . 


ores of companies have been added to the July edi- 


| fon of the metal industry's classified product directory. 


ublished as the second section of Metal Progress, this 
mpletely — revised buyers’ guide will be used dur- 
g the last half of 1944 throughout the metal indus- 
— wherever ferrous or nonferrous metals are pro- 
uced, processed, fabricated and used. 

ntinuous revisions have made this dependable dir- 
ory the up-to-the-minute buyers’ reference for the 
etal industry. 20,000 engineer-users turn to this 
mi-annual guide for new sources of metals, forms, 
tocesses, products and production equipment. Nearly 
product headings cover the industry — hundreds 
{ companies are listed. 


Six-Month Advertising Life 


sements in this established directory will have 
h life next to related product classifications — 


The Buyers Guide 
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ee 


a guarantee of visibility and usership. All advertisers 
are entitled to unlimited listings in bold face type 
under the available product headings. 


Plan advertising representation in this important re- 
ference now — write or wire for advertising details. 


FEATURE OF METAL PROGRESS 
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A Tremendous 
Backlog 
of Orders 


Advertising dollars directed 
to the field served by Modern 
Power and Engineering will 
be instrumental in developing 
one of the most promising 
post war markets—a market 
which has been forced to re- 
strain its buying during the 
past four years and which is 
now ready to place substan- 
tial orders. 


Modernization is imperative 
in a great many Canadian 
power plants... the need 
for additional power plant 
equipment is just as evident 
in others. You can share in 
this tremendous backlog of 
orders if you use informative 
advertising in 


Modern Power and 
Engineering 


481 University Ave. 
Toronto 2 Canada 





































Are you interested 
in a new 


$500,000,000 
Market? 


Canadian shipyards offer such 
a market right now ... are 
spending over half a billion 
dollars this year producing 
ships for Canada’s navy and 
Merchant Marine. Naval 
yards are working at ca- 
pacity. 10,000 - ton landing 
craft are included in activi- 
ties at many yards. This 
market is active NOW and 
will be active right through 
the post war period. 


You will reach all the buyers 
for Canadian shipyards, har- 
bors, dry docks, shipping 
companies through... 


Canadian Shipping and 
Marine Engineering News 


481 University Ave. 
Toronto 2 Canada 
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the Current Statistical Service have 
been moved over into the “Facts for 
Industry” series. However, notable 
examples of the products of the Cur- 
rent Statistical Service are the monthly 
reports of independent retailers in 34 
states, the monthly reports on whole- 
salers, and such monthly industrial 
reports as relate to production and 
shipments of galvanized range boilers 
and tanks for hot-water heaters, new 
orders for steel boilers, production 
and shipments of steel barrels and 
drums, production and shipment of 
malleable-iron castings, and similar 
information on commercial steel cast- 
ings, domestic pumps, water systems, 
and windmills; factory sales of me- 
chanical stokers, oil burners, porce- 
lain enameled products (metal base 
only), paints, lacquer and fillers, var- 
nish, etc.; wool machinery activity, 
wheat-ground and_ wheat-milling 
products, and many others. 

Copies of these reports, i.e., both 
the “Facts for Industry” series and 
the Current Statistical Service series, 
may be had upon written request ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Census, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 





Controllers Endorse 
“VY” Loan Plan 


Estimated war contract termina- 
tions are running now at the rate 
of perhaps one and one-half billion 
dollars per month, according to 
George S. Dively, secretary-treasurer 
of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, in a paper presented 
April 8 before the Fourth War Con- 
ference of Controllers, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Speaking 
on termination financing, he. esti- 
mated that concellations at the end 
of the war may amount to 75 bil- 
lion dollars, with resulting cancella- 
tion claims estimated at 15 billions. 

Mr. Dively said that approximately 
100,000 prime contracts, one million 
direct sub-contracts, and perhaps sev- 
eral million sub-sub-contracts are now 
outstanding. Cancellation claims at 
the end of the war will about equal 
the total current amount of industry- 
owned working capital used in the 
war program, which represents one- 
half of the nation’s total industrial 
working capital. He believes about 12 
billion dollars of additional temporary 
cash funds must be made available 
prior to, or about the time of “V”- 
Day, if business reconversion is to be 
successful, and satisfactory employ- 
ment maintained. 

Mr. Dively asserted that direct 
termination financing, by settlement 
of cancellation claims under present 
methods, will not provide industry 
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quickly enough with the orking 
cash needed. At the end of the wa 
he said, industry will immediately 
need 10 to 15 billions in new cash 
working funds during the time re. 
quired to settle cancellation claims 
He emphasized that availability of 
these funds should be insured now. 

Mr. Dively, who is chairman of th 
committee on termination financing 
of the Controllers’ Institute of Amer. 
ica, urged full recognition of the six 
and urgency of the _ termination 
financing problem. He presented , 
practical approach to the entire prob- 
lem of financing cancelled war con. 
tracts through the “V” loan plan, 
This plan, with some extension and lib. 
eralization, could, operating through 
established commercial bank credit 
channels, provide the solution. 

He believes that the government 
has started well in developing the 
“V” loan plan, and he advocates th 
broadening of its application, substan- 
tially as provided in the latest revi- 
sion of the Murray-George Bill. He 
stressed the need for Congress to take 
immediate action on legislation per- 
mitting adequate clearance and financ- 
ing of industrial claims resulting from 
cancelled war contracts. Mr. Dively 
said that, in his opinion, there is no 
need to delay on this action because 
the Murray-George Contract Settle- 
ment Bill (S. 1718) with slight mod- 
ification, is sound, practical and 
adequate. 








Creagh Is Promoted 
By American Chain 

Edward V. Creagh has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of American Chain 
& Cable Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
and its associated 
companies. He joined 
the company in 1916 
and has served it 
continuously except 
during World War 
I, when he was in 
the army. He _ has 
been in charge of 
sales promotion since 
1936. One of the 
organizers and first 
president of the 
Western New Eng- 
land chapter of the National Industnd™, 
Advertisers Association, Mr. Creagh * 
now serving as a vice-president of ™ 
national organization. 
















E. W. Creagh 


Export Paper han i 
Issues Directories pene to x 
The January 31 issue of Export ie nd 

and Shipper, New York, included 10 Pre 
different types of directories: Foreign P* 
pers with representatives in the Unite 
States, foreign radio stations tee 

>rtisini 


U. S. representatives, export : 
agencies and their U. S. clients, and mat 
azines published in the U. S. for fore 
distribution. 
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‘The Complete Check-List of What Happened 

ast Month in All The Metal Industries . . . 

low — for the first time — one monthly maga- 

ine delivers each 15th of the month a complete 

ditorial report of all new developments in the 

tetal producing and metal working industries. 

lese developments come from many places 

breflect the swiftly changing scene of the metal 

idustry —from magazine articles, new pro- 

h ucts or improvements, literature issued by 


_Panufacturers, and from engineering talks and 
appclures 


ne Review rounds up all of these develop- 
lents, very briefly digests them, delivers them 
an illustrated, well-indexed tabloid maga- 
Pe to more than 22,000 executives, engineers 
fd production men in the metal industry. 


Advertising Starts 


| mat st advertising in this interest-laden, estab- 
“BShed ; igazine started in the April issue. Each 
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1/9 and 2/9 page advertisement was ideal- 
ly located next to live editorial material of 
direct interest to the advertiser's market. 


Covering more than 28 specific fields in 
the metal industry, certain highly-visible 
positions are now available for your adver- 
tising in this fast-moving metals Review 
Standard advertising units of 1/9 and 2/9 
pages are available at base rates of $75 
and $148, respectively, less the regular 
agency commission and cash discount. 


Act on this new coverage of the metal in- 
dustry now — wire or write our nearest 
office for full information. 





A. P. FORD DON HARWAY CHESTER L. WELLS 
7301 Euclid Ave. 816 West Sth St. 11 West 42nd St 
Cleveland 3 Les Angeles 13 New York 18 

Endicott 1910 Mutual 8512 Chickering 4-2713 
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PACKINGTOWN 


Packingtown is a vast industry ex- 
tending practically from hell to 
breakfast. It takes money and time 
and men to contact it and often buy- 
ers are out, or doors are not open 
to callers. 


The National Provisioner, however, 
is a regular, welcome, weekly visitor, 
always eagerly awaited because al- 
ways full of pertinent information 
about meat packing. 

Your story to Packingtown can be 
told cheaply and well in the pages of 
this all-industry magazine, official or- 
gan of the packing business. 

Never before has Packingtown had so 
much to spend, had such great need 
of equipment and supplies. If you 
have anything to 








a For Detailed sell the meat pack- 
Reference Data ing or sausage busi- 
ness, now is the 

THE MARKET time to advertise 
DATA BOOK to readers of The 
Business National Provision- 
Publications er. Write for “A 
= Edition Vital Industry” and 





full information. 





Trends 















A review of conditions within industries which influence | odustrig 

marketing procedure, written by editors of busines: papers 

Brick and Clay Readying While the country generally ; 
For Huge Production Era concerned with inflationary trends. 
purchasing men are paying close at. 


The brick and clay industry is on 
the threshold of a tremendous pro- 
ducing era. The types of construc- 
tion such as apartment buildings, fac- 
tories and public housing have been 
withheld for the past 14 years, and 
now must be built. This type of 
construction uses only clay products. 

The industry, realizing the poten- 
tial market, is reorganizing along 
extremely modern lines in order to 
meet the demands with a quality 
product far exceeding any past per- 
formance and a product that will 
be correspondingly lower in cost. New 
products are being developed which 
will act not only as a construction 
material but as an insulating material, 
as a wall finish and as a ‘thing of 
beauty. For instance, clay corridors, 
offices, utility rooms and the like will 
be commonplace in these large struc- 
tures, a thought expressed by several 
outstanding construction engineers. 

Greater accuracy in dimensions will 
make clay products adaptable in any 
type of construction. 

The industry will promote types of 
construction for every purpose such 
as reinforced brick masonry, cavity 
wall construction, single wall con- 
struction, and many others known to 
architects and designers. 

Manufacturers are preparing to 
handle 50 million tons of clay prod- 
ucts annually.—J. J. Svec, Managing 
Editor, Brick and Clay Record. 


Purchasing Headed for New 
Science of Material Control 


Purchasing executives are currently 
facing the necessity of placing the 
highly-geared procurement machin- 
ery developed for war production 
into reverse, to adjust the tremen- 
dous commitments involved in war 
contract terminations, to keep inven- 
tories liquid, and to handle claims 
from suppliers and subcontractors so 
as to permit prompt settlements. The 
problem is of prime importance to 
industry since, on the basis of war 
orders, many companies are extended 
far out of proportion to capital and 
normal requirements. Foresight, sound 
contract procedure, and good trade 
relationships in purchasing are pay- 
ing big dividends now. 
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tention to the deflationary factors jp 
present markets, emphasized by the 
accumulation of surplus stocks and 
by greatly increased productive ¢a- 
pacity built up during the past three 
years. 

Meanwhile, purchasing schedules 
are being formulated for the period 
of reconversion and for new prod. 
uct lines which will take full advan. 
tage of new materials and high pre. 
cision methods developed by wartime 
use. Previews indicate a demand for 
higher standards of quality and man- 
ufacture, and a radically new align- 
ment between competitive materials. 

Permanent values have emerged 
from the experience of wartime pur- 
chasing that will be reflected in buy- 
ing policies and methods in the period 
ahead. Particularly important will be 
closer scheduling applied to produc- 
tion planning, purchasing, procure- 
ment cycles, and follow-up of de- 
liveries from the time that orders ar 
placed. Purchasing is definitely headed 
in the direction of a new science of 
material control. In the words ot 
one representative purchasing agent 
“The 60-day requirement limit estab- 
lished under CMP seems to be 3 
pretty good definition of a surplus, 
even in peacetime.”—Sruart | 
Hernritz, Editor, Purchasing. 


Electronics to Make Late 
Bid for Postwar Markets 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
the electronic industry as a whole wi! 
be one of the last to convert to peace: 
time pursuits. Naturally this mean 
a late play for the postwar consumer’ 
dollar, particularly in the field 
radio and later, television. 

The reason for this is an engineer: 
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ing situation. In 1941 most of thé 
electronic war equipment had yet 
be designed. Radar was crude. Com 
ponents would not stand the gaff 0 
extremes in temperature, humidit 
heat and vibration. Transmitters # 
receivers were quite inadequate 1 
the needs of gruelling service and ‘ 
secrecy. 

As an example, the changeable cry’ 
tal-control for transmitters ind 
ceivers was evolved in order ‘0 bafit 
the enemy in his attempt to interce? 
messages. To take care of ‘is ™ 
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JACK BIRD SAYS: 


(A ‘ 99 
Bless AMM 000 ATF. 1 MEAN! 





JACK BIRD, Art Director 
Dickte-RayMmonp, Inc. 
Specialists in Direct Advertising 


“,.. for designing types that fit so well 
into direct advertising...that suit the char- 
acter of the message and the art that goes 
with it, whether the mood of the matter 
be light-vein or sober-serious. Special 
thanks for Lydian, which makes such good 
company for so many things. And a hearty 
hosanna for Brush... hand-lettering in type. 
For a good dose of selling in easy-to-take 
style, ATF has a wealth of unbeatable faces 


..»l d feel lost without ’em.” 


sementau Spartan Black 


T Y pP E FO U N aD E R & Book of types? If not, send for one on 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey imens including complete alphabets 










‘ \ 
STENCIL 
GSrash 


BALLOON EXTRA BOLD 
Bernhard Modern Bold 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red 
your letterhead. Also, single page spec- 


of the above and other ATF faces. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT seT 
IN BRE LTRA BODONI 
BODON! BOOK. AND BODONI. 
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@ Although the yachting indus- 
try’s production facilities are to- 
day working at a high peak turn- 
ing out boats and ships for the 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard, 
plans for meeting the expanded 
demand for pleasure craft in 
post-war years are already under 


way. 


Conversion to peace time manu- 
facturing will be as quick as was 
the entry into war production in 
194]. 


Advertisers in YACHTING are 
thus reaching a top priority war- 
time market which has an assured 
peace time future. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 









“=X DIA} 


, 
’ 


Use MacRae's—the nation's guide for im- 
mediate and post-war buying. 


"Who's Who" of American Industry. Con- 


sult your agency or write. 


Madractslmoroa': 
A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET - 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





phase of the business, the total of 
six prewar manufacturers has been in- 
creased to nearly 130 companies mak- 
ing these wafer-like gadgets. 

Although the industry has increased 
1,333 per cent from the 1941 level to 
the 1944 commitments, only now is 
the flow of the vast amount of equip- 
ment beginning to catch up. There 
is a long way to go before military 
needs are ample. Expansion as a 
whole is still the order of the day. 
Where cut-backs have occurred, in 
such as tank radio, the slack has been 
more than taken up by aviation in- 
crease, new portable field equipment, 
radar (to which there seems no end) 
and a considerable variety of hush- 
hush items. 

It appears, at this writing, as 
though the industry must keep on 
trying to catch up, particularly in 
marine equipment, even after the Ger- 
man or Japanese defeat is accom- 
plished, with little or no chance for 
reconversion until the war on all 
fronts is about over. 

The reconversion problem will be 
great. There is little indication that 
this four billion dollar war business 
can be converted to a peacetime total 
approaching that amount, at least un- 
til some years of adjustment have 
taken place—Wattace B. BLoop, 
Manager, Electronics. 
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The life of an advertising manager is not all 
copy and layout, as Milo E. Smith, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works (left), demonstrates 

from his retreat in Florida 


Engineers Inventory 
Postwar Projects 


The committee on post-war con- 
struction of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers has effected a working 
combination with the news gather. 
ing facilities of Engineering Neus- 
Record to provide nation-wide inven- 
tories of the progress of construction 
planning for postwar projects. 

The inventories and related infor- 
mational releases will be made avail- 
able to engineers, architects and pub- 
lic officials, as well as to newspapers 
and the business press, to assist them 
in expediting complete preparation of 
construction plans for postwar proj- 
These projects will supply the 
construction industry’s share of the 
nine million additional jobs: for U. S 
citizens visualized as necessary by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment for a healthy national ecénom) 
after the war. 


ects. 


To provide the new service to pt 
vate interests and public officials, th 
civil engineers’ postwar construction 
committee has established a research 
and development division at 330 Wes 
42nd St., New York. The headquar- 
ters staff is using the reporting faci- 
ities of an established organization 
of 100 trained field correspondents 
who supply project reports on 
progress ot postwar construction 
Vincent B. Smith, associate editor o 
Construction Methods, New York, » 
executive director of the new uni 
and Mark B. Owen, of Hastings-0* 
Hudson, N. Y., is director. 

The Am. Soc. C. E. 


postwar construction is made up # 


committee 0 


G. Donald Kennedy, chairman, Wa 
ington, D. C.; A. J. Ackerman, Pitts 
burgh; Dean G. Edwards, New Yor 
Frederick H. Fowler, San Francisco 
Hal H. Hale, Washington, D. C 
Charles T. Leeds, Los Angeles; Gust” 
J. Requardt, Baltimore; Frank T 
Sheets, Chicago; and Malcolm Pira® 

ociety 


New York, president of th 
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it takes tons of 
PAPER to put 
Meat on your table 








From the time that “‘little pig goes to market’, more than 200 
essential pieces of paper are required to get him through the 
packing house. 

Paper tags show when each piece of freshly slaughtered meat is 
placed in refrigeration. Paper charts enable packing house engineers 
to maintain exact temperatures for different cuts and without these 
vital pieces of paper, meat would spoil. 

Without waxed paper wrapping, hams and bacon would receive 
“freezer burns” . . . without paper ae for trucks and refrigerator 
cars, meat would become contaminated in transit. 

Indeed, it takes millions of pounds of paper to keep meat moving 
to our armed forces, to lend-lease, and to your table. 








Sev clooa A PRINTIN G PAPERS 


While conserving America’s critical materials in every way pos- 
sible, Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat neseance 


Printing Papers that can be made under wartime restrictions. a 
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20th Year of Publication! 


Cc 
Teens mol slz tal 


FINISHING 





Distributed monthly to finishing 
room and paint shop foremen, pro- 
duction superintendents and com- 
pany officials of metalworking, 
woodworking and miscellaneous 
industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major 
Operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


Helping all 
Industry with 
Product 
Cleaning and 
Painting Problems! 


its 














Sample Copies on Request 





Published the 18th of Each Menth by 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indianz 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


Expert Design 


lected, he said, were notable for their 


simplicity. Type faces used were in 


harmony with this attribute, being 
devoid of physical idiosyncrasies which 
tend to divert attention from the 
message to the type. The illustra- 


tions were dramatic, but they, too, 
gave evidence of restraint. The same 
might be said of the color in the 
Cutler-Hammer advertisement, which 
was subdued, or in the language of 
the artist, “low register.” 





Peterson with 
Simmons-Boardman 
C7 


Ink’ sales 


Peterson has joined the advertis- 

staff of Simmons-Boardman Pub- 

lishing Corporation He will represent 

the company’s railway and other publica 
tions in the east 

Mr. Peterson spent 17 years with Com 

mercial and Financial Chronicle and two 


with Western Electric Company 


Wright Takes Over 
Thomson's Post 

Following retirement of Philip L. Thom 
son as director of public relations, West 
ern Electric Company announced appoint 
men of Fred B. Wright to that post 





Mr Thomson has been president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation since 1927 
Mr. Wright has been eastern zone man 

of Western Electric since 1942. 








BUSINESS 


In the Production Turning 
And Threading Industry. 
SCREW .MACHINE ENGI- 
NEERING is the only publi- 
cation. This largest produc- 
tion division of the entire 





metal turning field needs new equipment to keep in 
its present record-breaking high gear. 


It will require more new machines, tools and materials 
in the postwar period to make billions of parts needed 
to produce consumer goods. 


The Factfile gives an intimate picture of the valuable, 
high quality circulation which SCREW MACHINE 


ENGINEERING offers. 


Your copy will be supplied 


promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE 
45 EXCHANGE STREET 





PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, 4 N.Y 


? 


PENMZVOE RIAL PVEISVININE TPE, 





S. D. Kirkpatrick 


Electrochemical Society 
Honors Kirkpatrick 

Sidney D. 
Chemical & 
ing and a director of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, was elected pres. 
ident of the Electrochemical Society 
Inc., at its 85th meeting in Milwauke 
April 13. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has been editor 
since 1928, of the McGraw-Hill tech- 
nical magazine which was established 
in 1902 The Electrochemical |n- 
dustry by James H. McGraw and th 
late Professor Joseph W. Richards 
It has since paralleled the Electro 
chemical Society in its growth and 


Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Metallurgical Engineer 


as 


influence. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, whose 
in Short Hills, N. J., previously served 
as vice-president and manager of the 
society, and 1942, national 
president of the American Institute o 


home 


in was 
Chemical Engineers. 
Founded in 1902 as the 
Electrochemical Society, the 
has become international in scope and 
membership, with chapters or affiliated 
societies in Canada, England ind 


\ merican 
society 


the European Continent. 

Also named to office was W ( 
Moore, of U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Inc., Stamford Conn., vice-president 
W. W. Winship, treasurer, and Colin 
#4 Fink, secretary, were reelected 


Steel Papers Move 


Steel Publications, Inc., has ved 
New York ofhices to ll W. 421 ot 
telephone number being Chickering * 


4957 The company, with headq eet 
in Pittsburgh, publishes Blast Furnace # 
Steel Plant and Steel Processing 


McNevin with Agency 


James 


John J. McNevin has jot ; 
Thomas Chirurg Company, New irk hi 
was formerly vice-president 0! edhiele 
Johnstone, Inc., New York 

19 
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TO DETERMINE which is the leading business 
magazine, you might seek the one with the 
most pictures... 


or, iF flies annoy you more than most—you 
might pick the one that makes the best fly 
swatter. (Not recommended.) 








or ¢ 
Jineer 
Graw- 
| pres- 
ciety 
yaukee 


SOME MEN are superstitious .. . might pos- 
sibly think the leader would be first on their 
desks. (Silly? Of course.) 


editor 

tech- 
rlished 
al In- 
ad the 
-hards 





lectro- 


h and 





me 
served 
of the 


1tional 





ute ol 


yerican 
pOc ie! 
De and ; F . : 
Fiiatede 8¥T the sound way is to simply follow the boiled-down facts shown 
nd otf below, and say: “NATION'S BUSINESS has what /] want!” 











W. 1. Has largest business circulation 
micas 
. 2. Has greatest reader response 
ed 3. Costs less per reader 
ee 
“4 Choose the leader... 

: Facts uf gures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION'S 
BL SINESS claims. Write or phone any Nation's Business office—New York City 17, 
ms Lexington Avenue, (Mohawk 4-3450) ; Chicago 3, 38 South Dearborn, (Central 

Jama 140); Cleveland 15, 648 Hanna Building, (Cherry 7850) ; Atlanta 14, Walter Meeks, 

ck. H “. Marietta Avenue, (Walnut 6674); San Francisco 4, Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush 

ed held (Mat irheld 8930); Los Angeles 12, Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South Hill Street, 
(Mich; 3466); Washington 6, 1615 H Street, N. W., (National 2380). 
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DO YOU KNOW [CONTINUED FROM Pace 36] > Implementing Operations 


(a) Selecting and training sales. 





What To Sell, Review men. 
(b) Promotional aids to field ac. 
TRADE PAPERS thinking is so practical a tool in our tivity. ” 
LABOR PAPERS job that we use it,” I replied. “Let (c) Catalogs and displays. 
CHURCH PAPERS me show you at how many points in (d) Integration of advertising, dj. 
FARM MAGAZINES soe “yy regen. s oT chiahi con- rect mail and person 1 sales 
trolled, clear and precise thinking is objectives. 
MEDICAL JOURNALS not merely desirable, but is necessary Senablons 
POPULAR MAGAZINES today to hold his position in a highly 4. Op meets 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES competitive field.” (a) Guidance of salesmen in rout. 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS I drew up the suggestive, though mee a ee and 
fi by no means exhaustive, functional Pog of planned proce. 
are saying about you, your summary given here, and went on to b eine pela 
company, your products, your show how each point enumerated is (b) Maintenance of records to aid 
competitors, their products? susceptible to scientific treatment. — , 
° (c) Customer service, deliveries, 
1. Prelude to Action information. . 
We can tell you, (a) Statistical survey of potential (d) Solution of field problems. 
b consumption. (e) Maintenance of morale. 
ecause (2) Quantitative and qualitative 5. Forwerd-Planning 
Ww . : market analysis. : Fhe i. 
e Clip Magazines (c) Comparison of competitive Anticipation of general economic 


and specific industry trends, and 
preparing alternative courses of 
action. 


factors in product and mar- 
keting. 
(d) History of past trade rela- 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 





intelligently — tions and practices You might ask why I went « 
: 2 so much trouble to get my point 
and we are the only bureau in 2. Planning for Sales across to a relatively lle “a pa 
America that does. eovmainasl ie Oe Synge. ONE M8 
(a) Determination of basic mar- son. I did so because I thought the 
Giesten Bases of Os keting themes. circumstances provided me with an 
(b) Planning their presentation. opportunity to do precisely what the 
AMERICAN TRADE PRESS (c) Territorial apportionment. Godowsky dictum suggested: to r- 
15 E. 26th St. New York City (d) Outlining objectives and tech- view once more the theory and prac- 
nique of contacts. tice of my profession. Such a r- On D 
; ‘ ‘ 


view discloses functions that need§~ 
development, suggests actions that § Ming — 
should be taken, and gives one a re-fa peac 


How to Get an Especially ns veneaees a Se 
bilities and privileges. 
Autographed Copy of the 








Decker Shifts to time w 


DIARY OF AN AD MAN Jone ere mt cscs a fous 


ecutive vice-president and copy chief « 


Henri, Hurst & Mce- 

















One of the most popular features ever run in ADVERTISING Donald, Chicago, to 
AGE, “The Diary of An Ad Man,” is being put into permanent become vice-president 
form—into a book which will be not only a complete file of all of The Buchen Com- 
the Dairy entries which have been published, but also a beautiful pany, Chicago indus- 
example of typography and book-styling, in keeping with the trial agency. He will 
interest of the material and the eminence of its author. function in a crea- 
; = ? , tive capacity on mer- 
S EN D The Diary contains interesting and experienced bits of adver- chandising and ad- 
tising wisdom and a mature outlook on life in general. It is a fine vertising plans. Edu- | 
YO UR example of copy style to which anyone writing advertising copy cated as an engineer 
OR ER can turn frequently for inspiration and samples of free-flowing, at Illinois Wesleyan 
easy style. College, Mr. Decker 
TODAY —— ' entered the advertis- 
The paper situation is such that only a limited number of books - ‘ 
- ing field shortly after 
can be produced. Fewer still can be autographed. To help us ; A. L. Decker CcoL< 
graduating in 1923 . L. Ve 
gauge the demand, the author has agreed to autograph each One of his first posi- THE 
advance copy ordered before publication. Use the coupon to pa oon as + manager 0 ANY 
make sure that you will get a copy, and one which is autographed. Bremer-Tully Company. Later, he wrot 
Ee ee ee ee ae ee special copy for McGraw-Hill | iblishing 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, || Company. He joined the George Kirk | 
’ gasser Agency as copy chief in 1926 ané GE 
Please reserve for me + copies of DIARY OF AN AD MAN, moved to Henri, Hurst & McDonald 4 
at $3 each, postpaid. in consideration of this advance reservation, my year later. 
copy is to be personally autographed by the author. | enclose $ Retains Loewy Dies 
in full payment; or bill me for this order on date of publication American Central Manufacturing © 
poration, Connersville, Ind., has retaine’ 
NAME : the services of Raymond Loew Fao 
ADDRESS eS er trial designer, to create postwar esi 
for its steel sinks and kitchen cabinets 10 0 
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PORTRAIT OF A DILEMMA 


On December 7, 1941 there was no time for plan- not plan constructively for peace? Many postwar 
ning —it was a matter of doing —of switching from plans are getting under way which wisely include 
a peacetime economy, to a war emergency basis, printed promotions. Thus, when the “go” signal. 
and in a hurry. The same situation in reverse may comes, no time need be lost in working out details, 
come any day—a switch back to peace, but this and you will have the jump on your competitors by 
time we should prepare for it if we have learned being prepared to go into production. 

our lesson. While the war is not over yet. and even We urge you to see your printer now to make 
though you are in the midst of your war job, why definite plans for your postwar printing. 





The materiad listed below és yours fer the asking. Check lhe tlems thal interest YOU... mal lous loday 
PRINTING AND ADVERTISING CLINICS—Transcripts NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF COLOR 


ADVERTISING IN WAR sande Sana COLOR SYSTEMS 

A MAT AP A INDUSTRY 

WAR Pumrneae ceavey a COLOR ACCEPTANCE—ITS NORMAL DEMANDS AND WARTIME LIMITATIONS 
WHEN THE WAR ENDS THE COLORS PEOPLE LIKE BEST 

COLOR IN THE WAR THE ABC AND 1 2 3 OF COLOR 


COLORIGHT INKS 
PRINTING INK SPECIMEN BOOKS 
HELPFUL COLOR SELECTORS FOR LETTERPRESS AND UFFSET PRINTING V4AME 

















COLOR DATA COMPANY 
THE STORY OF PRINTING INKS 
ANY COLOR SO LONG AS IT’S RED ADDRESS 
eee 





GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


American Printing ink Co - Chem. Color & Supply Co - Eagle Printing Ink Co - Export +» The Fuchs & 
Vivisions (a dul Se Me ree oa Brag! 


Co + Sun Chemical & Color Co + Sigmund Uliman Co - Gen. Printing Ink Corp. of Canada, Ltd 


100 SIXTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 13 e¢ N. Y. 
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oe The Oal y Ma gaz ine [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] building postwar markets. Arrange. 


ments can be made to this end. 


Reaching the Manufacturers NIAA Ready The “Meeting Guide for the NIAA 
P ” gives this c 
of Sleeping Equipment sees ager enhance his professional stand- oe ee ee ne 


ing?’ It was decided that a survey 
should be conducted among the coun- 
try’s leading producers to get the an- 
swer to that question. 


“One of the reasons why indus. 
trial advertising does not always get 
the attention it deserves is because 
it is not fully understood by man. 
agement. Many of them think of 





Sins of Omission advertising as a Cross between 2 racket 

' . and pseudo-literary profession—a pro. 

The survey was sent to a list of fession which depends entirely oq 

fifty prominent industrial advertis- cleverness for its effects. You and | 

ing managers. Each man who got a know that isn’t true; that the best 

copy was asked to examine it, tear kind of advertising tells a straight- 

ic apart, put i¢ together again, add forward story in simple language, and 

anything he thought was important that its effectiveness depends, not s 

and send it back to McKibbin for much on cleverness as upon constant 

study. Returns on that ‘Survey were repetition of the same old truths. But 

higher than any McKibbin ever con- the impotency of industrial advertis- 

ducted. The information obtained ing, where it is important, can’t al- 

was analyzed and prepared in the ways be traced to a lack of appre. 

oa. ae Read Each Month By oy in — it yay made avail- ciation on the part of management. 
. — 2 ae. eS 8 hee Much of it can be traced right to us. 

Management of Those Firms of some outstanding sin of omission. Often we allow a campaign to get 
While each sound slide film has started without the necessary first 


Accounting For Over 90% been prepared primarily for industrial steps that you have seen outlined here. 
of the Bedding Industry’s advertising men, each subject has been a, 


treated in such a way that advertising 


$140,000,000 Annual Volume managers will be glad to have execu- “1, for one, am glad to have th 
tives of their own companies see it. lt il stdin deka on aan 

BEDDING 666 Lake Shore Drive Each emphasizes, for instance, the im- an te Cine wk Cn 
Chicago 11, Ilinois portant part advertising will play in known for a long time, but will 

[ have not always put into practice. 
It’s almost inconceivable that such 
obvious things as you and I have 
seen emphasized tonight could deter 
mine the success or failure of so many 
industrial advertising campaigns. Yet, 
here they are, as put down in black 
and white by industrial advertising 
managers who know their jobs and 
who have made their jobs important 
to their companies. It looks 4 
though we’d better begin examining 


] these obvious things more closely 
\ at de a ... with increasing Let’s do that and then let’s make sure 
that from now on these sins of omis- 


restrictions complicating publishers’ operations, it’s good sion will not blight our advertising 
campaign. 





to know there are publication printers who've been through 
“T am sure that these profession 


this sort of thing before ... who refuse to be stampeded eee development programs will help each 


who insist on getting publications out on time . . . and who, of us do his part of the job better— r 

; Tie not because they contain anything 
despite war handicaps, see to it that these publications new, but because they will give all ot % 
. . . ° ° > 3 . ‘@ ~e , 7 »bvious F 

still retain the quality look of top-grade, pre-war printing. use a chance to re-study the ¢ 

. things and act on them. Now, 

: a ever, is the time to clean house. A 

WWNU is that kind of a printer . . . and whenever it suits . : » job is 

— ; P ° : soon as this war is over our JO 
your convenience we'd like to present proof. . . th 
going to be the biggest job in 


world—selling war-time productlO°Branapy, 
capacity. Any advertising manager 
who doesn’t think that one 1s goins 


to be a honey is living in fool's 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION oney is living in fo 






PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 






paradise. don’t ; 
HAY market 6100 everyone of you has a compet:‘or . 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET is laying his plans right now tor © 
Chicago 6 the rough and tumble competi’ 
selling that’s going to start just * 
g going a 


soon as peace is declared.” 
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John A. M. Galil ” ie 


as manager NG 
of Research a and P ses pmotion . | 
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Maclea 





OMERN POWER AND ENGINEERING 
DDINITED AND PUBLISHER - CANADIAN SHIPPING 


The Industrial Newspapers Division of the MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, announce the creation of a Research 
and Promotion Department. The purpose of this department is to 
be of service to advertisers by providing market data pertaining to 
Canadian industries. It will also be the duty of this department to 
study trends in the industries covered by the Industrial Papers 
Division. The information gathered will be available also to the 
readers of these publications. 

As the Post-War period gets closer the Canadian market possi- 
bilities assume more and more importance to American 
manufacturers. 

The appointment of John A. M. Galilee as Manager of this new 
department is also announced. Mr. Galilee was formerly associated 
with the Canadian Westinghouse Company at Hamilton, where for 
the past nine years he was Assistant Advertising Manager. For 
the past two years he has served as the Canadian Vice-President 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Association—prior to which 
time he was President of the Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Ontario. 


THESE INDUSTRIAL PAPERS ARE TOPS IN CANADA 


CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE CANADIAN PRINTER & PUB- CANADIAN SHIPPING AND MA- 


tion t TRADE The only national month LISHER—tThe National Publica- RINE ENGINEERING NEWS 
serving Canada’s Automotive tion of the Canadian Graphic Covering Canada’s Great Ship 
trad \rts Industries Building and Shipping Industry 
CANADIAN - AC HINERY Com BUS AND TRUCK TRANSPORT MODERN POWER AND ENGI- 
ete overag Canada’s Rich IN CANADA Canada’s Oldest NEERING Serving Canada's 
rking and Manufacturing ur Largest Fleet Publication Power Plant Field 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


481 University Avenue Toronto 2, Canada 
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N.I. A.A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago I! 








NELA Expert Predicts 
A “Brighter World” 


“When victory comes the sun will 
be moved indoors.” 

This prediction was made by H. 
Freeman’ Barnes, General Electric 
Lamp Department manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion before the 
monthly meeting of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland at Hotel 
Statler recently. 

Mr. Barnes told of research and 
development now taking place in the 
lighting industry which will affect 
the lives of all, making U. S. homes, 
offices, factories and schoolrooms 
healthier and happier places. 

Lighting and research experts have 
already developed lamps which dupli- 
cate the sun’s beneficial rays. Post 
war building plans will provide home 
lighting that will produce four im- 
portant types of radiation: infrared 
or heat rays; visible light rays; long 
ultraviolet sun-tanning rays; and 
short rays that destroy air-borne bac- 
teria. In addition to light from fluor- 
escent lamps, there will be special 
lamps for infrared, germ killing and 


Vitamin D, according to Mr. Barnes. 


Another cheerful note in the after- 
Victory picture was expressed by the 
G-E executive. This new conception 
of bringing the sun indoors will make 
present lighting installations obsolete. 
The revamping of present installa- 
tions, together with new construction 
represents a potential total of three 
billion man hours of employment. 

In a display of lamps developed by 
Nela Park for war use, Mr. 


showed members the deep sea 


Barnes 
diving 
lamp used in raising the Normandie 
and salvaging the naval units sunk 
at Pearl Harbor. Others were a “grain 
of wheat” bulb, one of some 200 used 
on modern four-engine bombers, and 
the all-glass sealed beam aircraft land- 
ing lamp, delivering 600,000 candle 
power, and adaptable to automobile 
headlights. 

Mr. Barnes is the eighth represen- 
tative of America’s key industries to 
speak before the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland this season better to ac- 
quaint them with industrial develop- 
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Barnes predicts a brighter world 


ment that is taking place to stimulate 
after-Victory production and employ- 
ment. 


Ellertson Chairman 
of Foreign Relations 


O. J. Ellertson, advertising man- 
ager, Pioneer Engineering Works, 
Inc., Minneapolis 13, Minn., has been 
appointed chairman of the new for- 
eign relations committee of NIAA, 
it was announced by Walter A. 
Bowe, vice-president of the national 
organization. The remainder of the 
committee is yet to be appointed. 

Mr. Ellertson requests members in- 
terested in export advertising and who 
would like to participate in the work 
of the new committee, to contact 
him. 


CIAA Hears from 
“Best Customer” 


An intimate picture of the foibles 
and virtues of Canada, normally best 
customer of the U. S., was given the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation April 10, as it began its 
26th year of operations. The Tatas 
was R. C. Rowe, general manager of 
National Business Publications, Ltd., 
Gardenvale, Que. 
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Mr. Rowe began his address by be. 
ing “frank.” He said that Canadian 
do not share the view of some Amer 
icans that the Dominion is merely 
suburb of the United States, destined 
for ultimate absorption. If Canad 
ever leaves the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, it will be to pursue it 
destiny as a sovereign country, and 
not as an adjunct of the United 
States, or any other empire. 

On the other hand, this statement 
does not imply any dissatisfactio 
with the United States on the part of 
Canadians. The latter freely a 
knowledge their debt to the U. § 
though lend-lease does not happes 
to be a part of it. Citizens of the tw 
countries enjoy the same rich her 
tage, and cling to the same ideal 
though each is developing its indi 
vidual culture. 

With a population of little mo 
than 11 million, Canada could easily 
support 45 million, and ultimatel 
will be forced to encourage immigr 
tion, Mr. Rowe said. In the mean 
while, there is a free exchange of citi 
zenship, thousands of Americans mov 
ing into Canada and as many nativg 
Canadians crossing the border to givé 
allegiance to Uncle Sam. 

A huge backlog of both general an 
industrial demand has been created 
in Canada by the war, Mr. Rové 
said. Despite paying the highest inthe A. 
come tax in the world, Canadian only 
have been able to build individu 
and corporate reserves with which « Kovers 
finance fulfillment of their postwa its col 
desires. The industrial picture Directo 
even brighter than the general f%ginge ¢ 
this viewpoint, as equipment tof quipm 
maintenance has been lacking duno 
the war and engineers have had « 
perform miracles to keep th indus 
trial machine going 

A gold-mining boom is expect 
after the war. In addition, ma! 
national projects are under considers 
tion to insure employment for returt 
ing soldiers and development of ™ 
country’s natural resources, halted © 
the war. 

Mr. Rowe closed with a plea fata) 
mutual tolerance between the ™ 
countries. “Render unto the oth 
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The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is the 
only market source book that 
covers the A.S.M.E. membership. 
Its complete, comprehensive 
Directory makes for constant use 
ince certain contact with 4000 
vipment sources is provided. 











ACT NOW To Insure 


Your Data Being In 1945 
(34th Annual) Edition 











@ The important position held by the Mechanical 
Engineer in matters relating to design, produc- 
tion and management throughout industry is 
well understood; and it follows, logically, that he 
is also the most important factor in the selection 
and specifying of mechanical equipment and 
engineering materials. 

@ Mechanical Engineers, or their equivalents by 
some other title, are the ones who must antici- 
pate requirements of machinery and materials in 
advance of production schedules; and who are 
responsible for the success of their use when 
installed. 

@ In keeping with the precision methods which 
are essential to success in other phases of his pro- 
fessional activities, the Mechanical Engineer is a 
very careful purchaser. 

@ Above all he is a selective buyer. The merits of 
all known possible equipment for his purpose are 
considered and compared...with ever-increasing 
thoroughness as the process of elimination finally 
narrows the choice down to a comparatively 


few concerns. 


@ Obviously it is highly important for manufac- 
turers of engineering equipment to be sure that 
sufficient real information regarding their prod- 
ucts is readily available to those Mechanical Engi- 
neers who are the live men in industry, so that 
there can be no danger of being overlooked...or 
rejected from final consideration for lack of proper 
understanding as to their purpose or performance. 
@ It was to meet these requirements that the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG was developed more than 
30 years ago; and today more than ever before, it 
is the A.S.M.E. member’s first source of informa- 
tion for selective buying. 


@ Your product descriptions in the A.S.M.E. 





CATALOG, therefore, will go straight to the 





mark... the executive men who are leaders in 





mechanical engineering thought and practice. 
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Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Milk Plant 


Monthly $4 
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TO A HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE, 
SEEKING POST-WAR SECURITY 


One of our clients is ready to expand its 
organization to prepare for post-war 
opportunity. it is one of the best known 
and fastest growing manufacturers of 


FARM TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS 


Needed is a man to contact distributors, 
inaugurate and follow through factory 
merchandising plans. Must command re- 
spect, uncover marketing problems, an- 
alyze them and suggest solutions. Prob- 
ably college and business trained, mar- 
ried, between 35 and 45. Should under- 
stand national distribution of large unit 
specialties through local rural ealers. 
Agricultural outlook or experience desir- 
able. Salary open. 


Get set BEFORE post-war conversion. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 
COUNCIL for MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
1446 Maccabees Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 














TECHNICAL WRITER 
WANTED 


By a nationally known manufacturer of Indus- 
trial Instruments 


Applicant must have experience to interpret 
engineering data and ability to edit and 
write effective copy for publications, house 
organs, engineering bulletins and sales pro- 
motion literature. 

This is an unusual opportunity for a man 
trained in electrical or mechanical engi- 
neering who wants to make @ permanent 
place for himself where he will be associ- 
ated with a congenial group in the Sales 
Promotion and Advertising Bepertmente of 
@ company noted for its progressive mer- 
chandising activities in industrial markets. 

For interview, reply by letter only—telling us 
about your experience and other details. 
We want to know about your age, work, 
educational background, personal data, sal- 
ary requirements, etc. Also send photograph 
and samples of work, which will be returned. 

THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Wayne and Roberts Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 








its due and the world will grow in 
abundance,” he said. “Otherwise, our 
sons will have died in vain.” 


In a question and answer session 
which followed the address, Mr. Rowe 
explained that Canadian manufactur- 
ers are allowed 75 pounds of book 
paper per quarter for direct mail, 
while their quota of newsprint is one 
ton per quarter. As a result Cana- 
dian advertising men are learning to 
achieve book paper results on news- 
print. The distinction in favor of 
newsprint is due to the country’s 
position as the world’s foremost pro- 
ducer of that type of paper. Mr. 
Rowe said that 70 per cent of North 
American newspapers are printed on 
Canadian newsprint. 

It was announced during the meet- 
ing that membership of the CIAA 
now totals 295. 


Standing Heads 
Ontario Chapter 

H. A. Standing, Gypsum Lime & 
Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., was elected 
president of Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation of Ontario at the annual 
dinner in Toronto, April 26. Mr. 
Standing succeeds T. H. Dowsett, 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Vice-president, V. R. Young, 
Canadian General Electric Company; 
secretary, Sid Ives, Glidden Company; 
treasurer, J. G. Beare, Link-Belt, Ltd. 


EIA Headliners Pull 
Appreciative Throng 


Philadelphia, once known as the 
place where New York shows were 
subjected to the acid test before pres- 
entation to the less discriminating 
Broadwayites, has communicated its 
general philosophy to the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers, which does things 
in a big way and with a flourish. In 
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Clients 





| Visionator, Inc. 


840 North Mlichigam Avenue 
C£EIECAGO t5, EEE EN@ES 


2 Advertising Counsellors 


Apex Railway Products Co. * Automatic 

Burner Corp. * General American Transportation 
Corp.; General American Aerocoach Co. ® Great 
American Furniture Co., Inc. * Hopax Electrical 
Devices, Inc. * S. Karpen & Bros. * Link-Belt Co.; 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. * Luminator, Inc. 
Milwaukee Chair Co. * Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Racine Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 

Sunray Fluorescent Co. * Union Asbestos 

& Rubber Co. * Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 
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Layout That Pulled 
other words, the EIA believes in zr. 


ranging attractive programs and then 
selling them hard. 





The April meeting provided a cax 
in point, the speakers being Richard 
S. Chenault, art director, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York, and Harn 
V. Duffy, managing director, print- 
ing division, Chilton Company. Mr 
Chenault’s address is reproduced i 
part elsewhere in this issue of [Novs- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Mr. Duffy dwelt on a strange ai: 
ment which seems to afflict all a¢. 
vertising, both industrial and gener 
— inability of the copy writer to selec 
the words which will ultimately fi 
the space. The writer is not solely 
to blame for all of the correction 
which are made in copy before it ap 
pears in its final form, since tearin 
ads to pieces is the favorite diversion 
of many _higher-ups—particularl) 
those whose forte is in the non-wrt 
ing arts. Nevertheless, the copy m# 
must accept some of the onus for thi 
situation, which has not only not im 
proved, but has deteriorated, accor 
ing to Mr. Duffy. 


Printers, who have been indulges 
to their customers in the past, # 
displaying somewhat less patience 4 
present, since they have 20 per 
fewer men and a substantially larg? 
volume of work than in their pre" 
ous boom periods, not to ment 
lighter paper stock with which ' 
work. 

Mr. Duffy urged careful copy ed! 
ing to avoid resetting time and « 
pense and proofing plates on actu 
samples of the paper stock to be ux 
If advertisements were written W'® 
an eye on the close margins whi 
most pages now have, and art dirt 
tors were to choose standard col 
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Which are the 
counterfeit 
gas coupons ? 











7” at the coupons in your own pocket. If 
you were the man behind the gas pump, could 
you be sure they were legitimate? 

That gives you an idea of what the oil industry 
has been up against. And that’s why National 
Petroleum News “‘went to bat” to promote two 
ideas that would make compliance easier for the 
industry and the wartime gasoline conservation 
effort more effective. 

Editorially, it has been pointed out that gaso- 
line station operators could not be expected to 
become FBI investigators, that there are two 
ways of correcting the evil. One is to sell Ameri- 
cans on rationing as a patriotic duty, the other 
to put teeth in the order requiring the car owner 
to write the license number on the coupons. 
Both suggestions are being put into effect. 

There are bouquets in the columns of 
National Petroleum News. There fre- 
quently are brickbats, too. It always has 
been the editorial policy of the publica- 
tion to have its say frankly and fearlessly 


Official OPA Photograph 


on every problem which will affect the industry. 

Perhaps this is one reason why the publication 
is welcomed by top management men throughout 
the industry, regarded with respect and read even 
by Washington bigwigs whose decisions it may 
see fit to question. National Petroleum News, 1213 


West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Eighty-seven per cent of 

iK «i marketing manage- 

bg ment men prefer National 
WS Petroleum News over 





other publications serving 
the industry, according to 
unbiased surveys. 
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THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





Sufficient time has passed since the 
launching of STEEL PROCESSING 
to prove the wisdom of presenting 
this new paper to the processors of 
steel. Readers have approved the broad 
scope of editorial material and manu- 
facturers have found the publication 
has special appeal as an advertising 
medium. Over 4,200 copies of STEEL 
PROCESSING are being distributed 
monthly to individuals and plants en- 
gaged in FORGING—STAMPING— 
FORMING—HEAT TREATING and 
WELDING of STEEL. 


We believe that if you investigate 
the merits of this paper, you, too, will 
be interested.—Write 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








the unhappy lot of the printer might 
be further ameliorated. 

About 150 EIA’ers turned out for 
the meeting, this compliment being 
only partly due to the sparkling pro- 
gram. It seems the EIA used the 
strange device of talking to its mem- 
bers in their own language, i.e., by 
using a layout with copy attached. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the layout—author unknown. Copy 
was O.K. without corrections. 

Normally, the EIA entertains Wil- 
lard Chevalier, publisher of Business 
Week, once a year. This time, the 
Colonel couldn’t make the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, but he was the 
featured speaker at the Howard G. 
Ford Award meeting of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Philadelphia 
April 24. The sales managers moved 
over to make room for the EIA and 
a pleasant time was had by all. 


While the Ford award was estab- 
lished to further the science of dis- 
tribution, the 1944, presentation was 
made to American industry in recog- 
nition of its achievement in supply- 
ing the sinews of war to the United 
Nations. Industry was symbolized in 
the person of Robert M. Gaylord, 
president, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


MAIA Holds Debate 
with Export Club 


The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers held its April 
meeting jointly with the Milwaukee 
Exporters Club. A panel represented 
each group, the industrial advertisers 
being represented by Arnold Andrews, 
treasurer of NIAA; Erv. Abramson, 
Allis-Chalmers, and E. T. Slackford, 
Harnischfeger Corporation. 


Emphasis was laid on the impor- 


portance of the market, product ac. 
ceptance in the market, efficiency of 
local sales organization and compe- 
tition. In this connection industrial 
advertisers emphasized the importance 
of basing a budget on these factors 
rather than an arbitrary percentage of 
sales. 

They also pointed out that adver- 
tising in the export market, especially 
in the industrial field, is designed to 
produce orders two or three years 
from now rather than immediately, 
They also presented the “task” prin- 
ciple of advertising, suggesting that 
it be concentrated in one or more 
markets, on one or more products, 
in one or more territories in sufficient 
volume to produce acceptance and 
remembrance where the advertiser’s 
resources do not permit a strong cam- 
paign on all products, in all markets 
and in all territories. Spreading ad- 
vertising too thin may result in a 
total waste of the money spent. 


Darcel NIAA Vice-President 


Alfred P. Darcel of Crane, Ltd., 
Montreal, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the 
National Industrial il 
Advertisers Associ- 
ation, according to 





an announcement 
by NIAA presi- 
dent Frederic I. 
Lackens, The Hays 
Corporation, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 
Mr. Darcel will 
complete the term 
of John A. M. 
Galilee, whose change in business con- 
nection caused him to resign from 
the NIAA board. Formerly with 
Canadian Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mr. Galilee 


A. P. Darcel 











tance of advertising in Latin America is now with MacLean Publishing Com- Inf 

because of the greater distances be- Mr. Darcel is completing his second 

tween prospects, with limited trans- term as president of the Technical \ 

portation for salesmen, plus the prob- Advertisers Association of Montreal. of 

lem of the large number of lines and pany, Ltd. om 

varied fields covered by dealers. The 

greater need for educational advertis- Hill Makes — Pil 

The June issue of BLAST FUR- me ir . w } jalizati ~k and Gets 3. Po 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT wil ing in — new reopens pete a J of 
as usual contain a report of the ot “samples” to show to prospects an is . . . Av 
Ay Fp et P prospec Thirty members of the Twin Cities a 
to be held in New York, May 25th. the special need for prestige in ap- chapter of the NIAA turned out at to 
As only members of the institute “ling > ; . > > ~ . > 
wit be permitted te attend the pealing to Ryo Latin temperament the St. Paul hotel April 11 to hear the 
meeting, the articles published in were pointed out. . rey , rertisi ger of alr 
the June issuc of BLAST FUR. . i ' . Harvey Hill, advertising manager ‘ — 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT will Considerable discussion was also Rodgers Hydraulic Company, >t 
receive wi attention. - 3 : . MA: : j 
certiommedt ta the tine wil ten devoted to the problems of competi- Louis Park, Minn., tell of a nation- = 
most timely as the key men in the tion with European manufacturers, wide survey of Rodgers’ postwar p0o- lic: 
steel industry will take their cue , P : : : 5 > a 
from the opinions expressed at especially that of meeting a much tential markets he made as a repre- = 
t . , : ‘ ° s = iv 
hie. ron and Steel Institute meet larger price differential and much sentative of an advertising agency: on 
Regular advertising rates will wider ‘I read in quality than is en After Mr. Hill completed the sur ol 

apply. countered in U.S.A. markets. vey and made his recommendations io 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





Factors that determine the extent 
of advertising proved interesting. This 
included consideration of existing 
and potential demand, media available, 
advertising resources and relative im- 


to Rodgers officials, they told him 
the recommendations had better be 
right because he was going to be ad- 
vertising manager of the firm ind 
would have to sleep with them. 
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The First and Only Publication to “Take to The Air“ to Get Up-To-The-Minute 
Information on Airport and Aircraft Maintenance and Operational Practices: 


V 


of 


he 
m 


Pil 


yitH delivery of a 4-place Stinson 


teliant plane, the editorial staff 


iviation Maintenance is now only 


away from actual sources of vital 


ntenance information! 


ted by R. C. Blatt, well-known air- 


ind aircraft engineer, formerly 
AA and now technical editor of 


tion Maintenance, this fast plane 
take the air at a moment’s notice, 


ng our more than 15,000 readers 


first-hand developments on airport, 
raft, and 


fixed-base maintenance 
perations. 


do we cover the field this way? 
nswer is simple. The aircraft pub- 
ns whose coverage is limited to 
facturing and production execu- 
lon’t have to cover the airports. 
a 12-issue survey we made, of 
aviation magazines, showed 
2.1 to 10.4% of editorial content 
d to maintenance. This means 


that only through Aviation Mainte- 
nance can you reach, as a group, the 
key men of maintenance and opera- 
tions who will run this division of the 
aviation industry after the war. 
Unless you are covering these men now, 
you are missing a vast market of vital 
importance. In proof of the need for a 
publication that covers this market, 
Aviation Maintenance ran over 275 
pages of advertising in its first 3 issues 
—the all-time record for advertising 
volume in a new industrial publication. 
The current April issue reaches a new 
high water-mark—over 117 pages. 

Our space for 1944 is almost sold out. 
So make your reservation quickly. Get 
the facts and get them now. 

Another Conover-Mast Publication, 205 East 
h2nd St., New York 17; is No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Dun- 
can A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, 
Mills Building, San Francisco 4, Western Pacific 
Building, Los Angeles 15. 
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FEDVTORUAL STAFF OF AVIATION MAINTENANCE NOW 
COVERS HEWS FRONT’IN OWN FASTAPLACE PLANE 


IS YOUR ADVERTISING COVERING 
WHOLE AVIATION MARKET 


—OR ONLY HALF OF IT? 





—YOU'RE GETTING THIS: Manufacturing 


and production executives, reached now 
by the “Aircraft Publications” 





—BUT YOU'RE MISSING THIS: Key men 
of maintenance and operations — the 
foundation of the industry 
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TALK IS CHEAP 


but not by telephone ! 


“It is estimated that during the years 
immediately following the war $1.5 
billion will have to be spent to re- 
habilitate the AT&T system and to 
bring it back to the pre-war efficiency 
level.” Wall St. Journal, Aug. 6. 


Add the needed expenditures of 


6,854 Independent telephone compan- 
ies and a huge post-war market 
develops. 
Do you want a share in 
this coming business? 


You can develop it . . . and economi- 
cally through the only telephone 
trade journal going to every tele- 
phone company in the United States. 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 


FREE! Increase reader 
. | f your ads 
with LIFE-like EYE*CATCH 


t Used by biggest 





udvertise Notl « like the 

: ‘ lf ew sbjects 
thly. Mat « Glossy Print 

plan $ nonth. Write f new 

PREF fs N 102. No ob 

gat LY R*CATCHERS 

Ir I & St New York 16 





Editor (Managing), over draft age, with 
strong background for specialized in 
dustrial paper, large organization; 
permanent, attractive salary. 


Box 263, Industrial Marketing, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 











Duffy Talks About 
Business Papers 


If the “NIAA News” reporter who 
covered the recent meeting of the 
Central New York Industrial Adver- 
tisers in Rochester is accurate, Ben 
Duffy, the photogenic executive vice- 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, failed to dispel much of 
the fog which shrouds the gentle art 
of space buying. 

The report runs as follows: 

“With respect to circulation, ABC 
vs. CCA, Mr. Duffy felt that the 
odds were with the paid group be- 
cause, presumably, those who pay 
for a business paper really want it, 
whereas those who receive a free cir- 
culation paper will read it only if 
the editorial content is superior to 
what they are getting from a paid 
book. So far, he has seen little evi- 
dence of this. Of the 1,196 indus- 
trial papers, 274 are ABC, 159 are 
CCA and 763 are unaudited. 

“On the question of coverage, 
studies have shown little relationship 
between circulation and _ influence. 
One general magazine which was 18th 
in circulation proved to be first in 
inquiry production and lowest in cost 
of converting inquiries into sales. The 
caliber of subscribers plays an im- 
portant part. Nothing replaces a good 
market and if a publication has the 
interest, complete coverage is not es- 
sential for a successful campaign. 

“With respect to position, an ad- 
vertisement will be seen more often 
if it faces a high trafic page in any 
type of publication. If volume of 
advertising is small, position is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

“On duplication, Mr. Duffy pointed 
out that one’s first objective should be 
to cover the primary market, and the 
number of papers used depends upon 
the importance of the market. Dupli- 
cation or repetition is a valuable asset 
if the market justifies it. 

Duffy 


“On copy technique, Mr. 








FUTURES 











the men 


Dealing in “futures” is a risky business—but not 
when you're playing the postwar construction market 
in Illinois 
dented after-victory demand for equipment and ma- 
terials is conceded by all 
who control the buying power in this 
“Always Good Market” are the 7,500 contractors, 
engineers and public works officials 


who rely on Construction Digest. 







Indiana—Ohio Here, an 


unprece- 







. conceded, too, that 








ONSTRUCTION {3IGEST 


lilinois 





ee ee 


Indianapolis 


felt that industrial advertisers could 
profit from national advertising studies 
showing the high readership attracted 
by picture pages, comics and feature 
pages. He believes more industrial 
copy testing is needed, and said that 
in his own agency, more persons are 
engaged in research than in writing 
copy.” 


Dolan Is President 
of New York Chapter 

Bernard Dolan, sales promotion 
manager of Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
steel distributor, was elected president 





Bernard Dolan 


of the Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion of New York at its annual meet- 
ing April 17. He succeeds Gordon 
Tuthill, advertising manager of Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America. Mr. 
Dolan is a member of the War Adver- 
tising Council and chairman of the 
WPB tool conservation campaign. 

John E. Wiley, chairman of the 
board of Fuller & Smith & Ross, was 
named first vice-president; Alfred M. 
Street, publicity manager of Jenkins 
Bros., second vice-president, and 
Carlton K. Matson of Dodge & Mat- 
son, public relations, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Tuthill and Schuyler 
Hopper of Schuyler Hopper Company, 
advertising agency, were elected ac- 
tive directors, and Jack Dillon of 
Newsweek and Allan Rood, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, associate 
directors. 

Robert R. Nathan, former chair 
man of the WPB’s planning com- 
mittee, told the meeting that the 
government can adopt “proper m¢<as- 
ures—to maintain a continuous [ow 
of buying power. Total demand [or 
goods and services is the key to pros 


perity and jobs. That means (at 
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WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT’S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


= days, things change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 


satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up to see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 


respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
last concerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 
advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 


those few who have never taken part in the plan at 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 


moterially. 


But your job isn't finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It's the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed of its chance to return its 


full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking ... and teaching ... 
today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


cK THE ATTACK iw aac 
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total spending is the key to prosperity. 


Reaching more top executives Continuity of private spending by in- _- 
of coal mining, coal selling dividuals and business is a prerequisite I es Oo n es 


to good times. If private spending 





and coal conveying concerns : ; e . . 
than any other coal trade and private jobs are not forthcoming, 
publication. government spending, government in u is Ing 


jobs, will take their place.” 











NEW YORK 








































Whitehall Bldg. This, however, Mr. Nathan added, 
CHICAGO “should not be necessary.” He pointed Newest member of the McGraw-Hill 
Menhetten itp. out that incentive taxation can stim- publication family is The Overseas Di , 
For over 50 years the leading ulate . business expansion and indus- a 16-page, pocket size magazine 


journal of the coal industry 





im response to an appeal from the War 


Department for reading matter for tr ps 


trial modernization. Progressive tax- 








: . 7s > > ~ Ss > . - ~ 
ation can lift burdens « ff consumer nian iii on tees ethal 
buying and still not curtail prospects men temporarily alienated from their 

a - for profit, he said. fields, the contents consist of excerpts 
‘. oe . : “ . > ssues >» 2 
-S Each enjoy Governmental assistance in financ- from current issues of the 24 McGraw. 


oes oe Hill papers and present in concentrated 
° ° ° ‘ y toreig ade can ae 
High Priority ing and stabilizing foreign trade c form new developments in_ technology, 











. both stimulate American economic engineering, industry and business 
Ratings ' activity and help in relief arid rehabil- The 53@x 73-inch digest is printed 
itations of other nations,” he declared. on light paper to facilitate shipping, and 
- ——— will be distributed abroad by the Army 
Tate Is Nominated Service Forces 
. . - 
Director of Marketing ; ; 
The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis., Beginning with the May 15 issue, The 
has created the post of director of mar oe a will establish , Iree em 
' . yume saring house fo se marine 
tr keting and appointed James Tate to fill it P rt ees c mig house ag the ine 
find Mr. Tate joined the company a year ago hel: . an endeavor to benefit its in- 
Pe mon nd jenial en as director of industrial and marketing re- dustry by _ bringing together eon geen 
F ' at salary irate wit! search. He inherits from R. L Hamilton, ers and eager seeking re 
Applicant lid be ex who was vice-president in charge of sales publieation will gather, prepare and pud 
perienced in editorial work, particu before his elevation to executive vice lish situation and help-wanted advertise: 
} nts free of < ¥ m soils 
ly» president, responsibility for development ments free of charg A particula 
rinks : , of the~new service is to place returned 
ng and sale of Dumore’s dual line of fractional d 
ility tc horsepower motors and precision tools —— i 
ppnow Before joining Dumore, Mr. Tate was eo omer ager my } appear 
plete 1 i of exper vice-president and general sales manager ar a cud bela of the magna 
. sne .) > s to De tssued 
of Delta Manufacturing Company, Mil and in special bulletins to be | = 
waukee managing editor of Popular the trade All information should be 
W i ce managing t ) opule 5 
Homecraft, and technical editor of Popular directed to Jim Peaslee, publisher, The 
Mechani Boating Industry, St. Joseph, Mich 
‘ areecs © 








, The newly opened Pittsburgh sales of 
RESPONSIVE MAILING LISTS | «7s Sorsecners 
Grant Bldg 7 replaces the Cleveland ofhce 
We know from experience that it pays to maintain from which this territory was handled 

BR our lists on a 24 hour basis. A large staff, headed previously. Craig Espy, recently appointe 
Auly- by experts, continually keep the names up-to-date manager of the Cleveland-Pittsburgh dis 
and deliverable. trict, will represent both The Oil and 

aoe Gas Journal and Petroleo Interamericano 
For a number of years prior to his 
present connection, Mr. Espy was the 





Just as good lists pay us well, so do they pay our 
clients. As one Sales Manager of a Mid-West man- 
ufacturer writes . .. “The other mailing brought 


: o ‘ -nrecsentat > to ras ind 
darn good returns—that’s why we are repeating. wear vepecsemanevs «(TOS fs 6S 
' , tane-Propane Neu 
That tells the whole story—we'll furnish his name utane-Propane News 
a 


if you want it. - 

A Latin American edition of Fairchild 
International will be launched in Jun 
Fairchild Publications A 9x 12-inch 
coated-stock directory, it will cover the 
textile, apparel and | n- 





Maybe youll want to consider McGraw-Hill lists 
on your next mailing. A request will bring you the 
current counts, rates, etc., etc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


ee NS MAE 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


home furnishing 











McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. dustries. Under present paper restric 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York . tions. the directory will be issued an 





nually on a controlled circulation basis, 
but future plans include issuance 
terly. The first number will be devoted 
entirely to display advertising, grouped 
and identified under 15 merchandise 


Chicago ournal of Commerce et 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — —= e 



















Evite — ‘ 5 + 
=. t= —— Effective with the Tune issue. Pacific 
SS as <W " 

pk Werns 5S Builder and Engineer will  swit to 





pntractors to 


———— . ~ . 

Ne DS - <== ’ ’ ana 
——— \) suard Cost Date 8 x 11'4-inch trim size with a corres] d 
———— [Shippers To ———- ‘ } to slex 

. i}. N — ~ oe ing change in bleed plate size t 5/8 
» Round} 5.000 New vn? ~~ a 
e _ I 
~~ : 


Cars to Be ee — 113% inches Type page remains at 7 » 
May Aller Mas inches 

"52" OF DAILY BUSINESS NEWS % ; 

RENCE . The proposed Clev eland meeting the 

E PREFE National Conference of 3usiness Papet 

.-- TB IN THE Edit heduled { Apedl 14 

-Gitors scheduled yr /\pri . Was a 

OF MANAGEMENT MEN | | Hee 


poned for an indefinite period 
Deans GREATEST INDUSTRIAL = ARp "cine cre 
AREA THE 















that the decision was made when it Dé 
C ties and business conditions would pre 


vent a representative attendance 
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